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INTRODUCTION 


TuREE ancient biographies} of Thucydides have 
come down to us, but they are of little value. They 
are derived from ancient commentaries, and the bio- 
graphical details which they contain, wherever they 
do not rest upon inference from the text of the 
history itself, are often confused and contradictory. 
These are supplemented by scattered statements of 
several ancient writers—Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who wrote two treatises on Thucydides (De Thucy- 
didis historia tudictum and the Second Letter to Am- 
maeus)y-Plutarch (Cimon iv), and Pausanias (1, xxxii.). 

The-only authentic facts about the life of Thucy- 
dides are gathered from casual mention in the History. 
He was the son of Olorus (iv. civ. 4); commenced 
the compilation of materials for writing the History 
at the outset of the Peloponnesian War (1. i. 1); 
and lived through the whole war, ripe in years and 

1 One of these, compiled in three distinct portions ‘‘ from 
the commentaries,” passed under the name of Marcellinus, 
who is probably to be identified with the author of Scholia 
on Hermogenes 7rep) oracewr, who seems to have lived in the 
fifth century A.D.; another was by an anonymous gram- 


marian ; and the third is a short notice in Suidas, s.v. 
@ovnvdldns. 
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judgment, following it with close attention, that he 
might acquire accurate information (v. xxvi. 5). He 
suffered from the plague of 429 B.c. (1. xlviii. 3), of 
which he wrote his famous account (1. xlvii-—liv). 
Elected one of the ten generals in 424 B.c., he was 
sent to the coast of Thrace (where he enjoyed the 
right of working certain gold mines) to operate 
against Brasidas. Failing to relieve Amphipolis, he 
was exiled in 424 B.c., and remained in banishment 
for twenty years, and thus was able to become ac- 
quainted with affairs on both sides (v. xxvi. 5). 

For other facts we are dependent largely upon 
inference ; some are reasonably certain, others less 
so. The name of his father was identical with that 
of the Thracian prince Olorus, whose daughter He- 
gesipyle was married to Miltiades, and his tomb, 
having the inscription ®ovxvdiSys ‘OAdpov “AAmovcros, 
was in the suburb of Athens known as KoiAn Medc- 
rides, adjoining those of Cimon and Miltiades (Plut. 
Cim. iv). We may therefore assume that Olorus, 
the father of Thucydides, was a near kinsman of the 
Thracian prince Olorus. If, as Marcellinus says (§ 2), 
Thucydides’ mother was named Hegesipyle, like 
Cimon’s mother, that would be confirmation of the 
relationship ; but Plutarch makes no mention of this. 
It seems likely, then, that Thucydides was of near 
kin to Cimon, younger perhaps by one generation. 
His father Olorus was probably a full citizen of 
Athens, as is indicated by the fact that, mentioning 
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himself as orparyyds (iv. civ. 4), he writes @ov«vdisnv 
rov "Odcpov; for only as an Athenian citizen could 
his father be mentioned in this official style. 

As to the date of Thucydides’ birth, the only 
ancient statement that seems worthy of credence 
was made by Pamphila, a woman writer who in the 
time of Nero made a great compilation of the results 
of learning. Aulus Gellius (N.A. xv. 23) quotes 
from Pamphila that, at_the beginning of the Pelo- \ 
ponnesian War, Hellanicus was sixty- -five years of | 
age, Herodotus fifty-three, Thucydides forty. Pam- / 
phila’s dates were probably taken from the chrono- 
logical handbook of Apollodorus (second century B.c.), 
which was generally accepted among the Greeks and 
Romans. The term forty years used by Pamphila 
doubtless meant the dxuy or prime of Thucydides, 
and may have been fixed on the basis of his own 
assertion that he began to collect material at the 
opening of the war (1. i. 1) and was then in full 
maturity of mind (v. xxvi. 5). At any rate his own 
statement, taken with Pamphila’s date, has led to 
the general assumption that the historian was born 


en 


somewhere about 472 B.c. — 

It is indicated by Marcellinus (§ 46), and is prob- 
able in itself, that the decree for Thucydides’ ban- 
ishment was adopted on the motion of Cleon, ‘who 
was then at the heigl ight of his power; and it is 
probable that the charge brought against him was 
treachery (zpodocia), as stated by Marcellinus (§ 55) 
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and the anonymous biographer (§ 2), and apparentiy 
implied by Aristophanes (Vesp. 288). His own words, 
EvveBn por detyew, admit of this interpretation; and 
the~statement of Pausanias (1. xxiii. 9) that he was 
later recalled from exile on the motion of Oenobius! 
is best understood on this basis. If he had been 
banished by a simple decree of the people, the 
general amnesty that followed the capture of Athens 
by Lysander would have been sufficient for him as 
for other exiles; if the sentence was more severe, 
a special decree would be necessary. But it is 
possible, of course, that the motion of Oenobius 
antedated the amnesty of Lysander’s peace by a 
few months, 

As to Thucydides’ death, jthere was a persistent 
tradition that_he was assassinated and the fact that 
the History breaks off suddenly in the midst of ex 
citing events of the Decelean War seems to suppor 
the tradition.) Plutarch (Cim. iv. 3) says that it was 
eommonly- reported that he died_a violent death at 
Scapte Hyle;) Pausanias (1. xxiii. 9), that he was 
murdered on his journey home from exile; Marcel- 
linus (§ 10), that after his return from exile he died 
and was buried in Athens. But whether he died in 


1 The name, which is a rare one in the fifth century, is 
found as that of a general commanding in the neighbourhood 
of Thasos in 410-9 z.c. and we hear somewhat later of one 
Eucles, son of Oenobius; hence it has been conjectured that 
the father of Oenobius was Eucles, who was Thucydides’ 
colleague in Thrace in 424 B.o. (Lv. civ). 
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Thrace or in Athens, it seems clear from his own 
words that_he outlived the term of his banishment 
(v. xxvi. 5, EovéBy por pevyew tiv euavtod ery etkoor) 
and that he returned to Athens, since his description 
of the wall of Themistocles, whose remains “ may 
still be seen at the Peiraeus”’ (1. xciii. 5), shows that 


he was there after the destruction of the walls -2 


Lysander. If he had lived tos see ce the re: restoration of > 





med it. mafia is another reason, 
too, for supposing that he did not live to this year: 
in m1. cxvi. 2 he says that the eruption of Aetna, 
which occurred in the spring of 425 B.c., was the 
third on record ; hence the one mentioned by Dio- 
dorus (xiv. lix. 3) for 396 B.c. could not have been 
known to him. It seems reasonable, then, to assume 


ee 
There is a pretty and oft-repeated story! that 


Thucydides, as a boy, heard Herodotus recite a 
portion of his History at Olympia and was moved 
thereby to tears, whereupon Herodotus said, “ Olo- 
rus, your son’s spirit is aflame with a passion for 
learning.” But Lucian, when telling of the powerful 
effect of Herodotus’ recitation at Olympia,? would 
surely have mentioned this circumstance had he 
known of it; besides, chronology is in the way, it 


1 Suidas s.v. dpyav and @ovxvdisns; Photius, Bibl. 60; 
Marcellinus, § 54. 
2 Herod. i. 


xt 
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we hold to Pamphila’s testimony. But if he did 
not as a boy hear Herodotus recite at Olympia, he 
must have known him later as a man at Athens. 
The period of his youth and early manhood fell in 
the time when Athens was most prolific in great 
men. It is clear that he had heard and admired Pe- 
ricles, and he must have seen Aeschylus and known 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Anaxagoras, So- 
crates, Gorgias, Antiphon, Pheidias, Polygnotus, 
Mnesicles, Ictinus, Callicrates, and Hippocrates. 
Association with such men and the atmosphere of 
Athens at such a time best explain the development 
of his genius; but the limits of his subject, as he 
conceived it, precluded any mention of any of these 
except Pericles, so that for any personal influence of 
theirs upon him we are left to inference. The first 
seven years of the war, before his banishment, were 
doubtless spent in large part at Athens, where he 
must have heard the speeches of Pericles, the dis- 
cussions about Mytilene and about Pylos, as well as 
about other matters of which we have accounts in 
this History. But the twenty years of his exile he 
probably passed largely on his properties in Thrace,} 
engaged in the task of compiling materials for his 
work about the war, as indeed we are told that he 

1 It was his family connection with Thrace which led to 
his acquiring the right of working gold mines in that region 
(rv. ev. 1), which is all that he himself says, though his 


biographers state that he was the owner of gold mines at 
Scapte Hyle. 
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did by Plutarch (De Ezil. xiv.) and Marcellinus (§§ 25 
and 47). 

From Thucydides’ opening statement, that he 
began the composition of his History at the out- 
break of the war, expecting it to be a great one 
and more noteworthy than any that had gone before, 
we should naturally infer that he continued the 
compilation and composition throughout the war, 
and in fact—as it is clearly unfinished—until his 
death. Again, as it was never completed, so it was 
never completely revised, and it is natural that one 
can find traces of the different dates at which the 
several portions were composed. Evidence of this 
kind has been brought forward in support of differ- 
ent hypotheses as to the composition of the work. 
The most famous of these was that put forth by 
F. W. Ullrich in his Beitrage sur Erklérung des Thu- 
kydides,.Hamburg, 1845, in which it is maintained 
_that. Books I-V. xxvi, which contain the history ot \> 
the Archidamian War (432-421 B.c.), formed a sepa- _ 

. rate treatise composed between the Peace of Nicias , 
‘and the Sicilian Expedition, | “and that the phrase 
“this war” in the earlier books refers to the Ten 
Years’ War only. 

In v. xxvi Thucydides does make a fresh start with 
the words, “The same Thucydides recorded the 
events in order, reckoning by summers and winters,} 


1 His division of the year corresponds to the actual con- 
ditions of the carrying on of war in ancient times: summer 
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until the fall of Athens.” But he adds, “The 
war lasted for twenty-seven years, and anyone 
who declines to count the interval of truce as war 
is mistaken;’’ which sounds very much like the 
opening of a second volume of a work that falls 
into natural divisions. It is quite likely, as Ullrich 
maintains, that the account of the Archidamian War 
(I.-v. xxvi.) was composed mainly in the interval 
between 421 and 416 B.c.; but that it received im- 
portant additions after the fall of Athens seems 
certain, e.g. 1. lxv. on the career of Pericles. So 
much may well be admitted for Ullrich’s hypothesis, 
but it is not necessary to admit more. Even the 
story of the Sicilian expedition, the finest part of 
the whole work, need not be considered to have 
been originally a separate treatise, but only to have 
received especial care. As for the rest, a paragraph 
from Classen’s introduction to Book V outlines a 
probable order for the growth of the history which 
seems reasonable : “Though I am convinced that 
the whole work was written in the shape in which 
we have it after the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
War, and that Thucydides was called away from life 
when engaged in the last revision and combination 
of the portions which he had noted down and 
sketched in outline from the beginning of the war, 


—the larger half, including both spring and autumn—cover- 
ing the time approximately from March to October, winter 
from November to February, 
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yet I do not believe that all parts of the work re- 
ceived an equally thorough review. I think that the 
masterly introduction, which makes our First Book, 
was completed with the full knowledge of the disas- 
trous result of the twenty-seven years’ war; that 
then the history of the ten years’ war and the Si- 
cilian Expedition, for which it is likely that the 
results of laborious inquiry were already at hand 
more or less perfectly worked out, received their 
final touches; and that after this, before the thread 
of the narrative was taken up again with the Ionic- 
Decelean War, the intervening period of the cipjvy 
UrovAos was described.” 

The most interesting testimony as to the recog- 
nition of the power of Thucydides in ancient times 
is Lucian’s statement (adv. Indoct. 102) that Demo- 
sthenes copied out the history eight times. Dio 
Cassius constantly imitated and borrowed from him, 
and among others of the later historians who emu- 
lated him were Philistus, Arrian, and Procopius. 
There is internal evidence that Tacitus was influ- 
enced by him, and Sallust often imitated him. Quin- 
tilian’s oft-quoted characterization, Densus et brevis et 
semper instans stbt Thucydides, shows his appreciation. 
In modern times his greatest panegyrist is Macaulay: 
“There is no prose composition, not even the De 
Corona, which | place so high as the Seventh Book 
of Thucydides. It is the ne plus ultra of human 
art”; again, “The retreat from Syracuse—Is it or 
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is it not the finest thing you ever read in your life?” ; 
and still again, “He is the greatest historian that 
ever lived.” John Stuart Mill said, “The most 
powerful and affecting piece of narrative perhaps 
in all literature is the account of the Sicilian cata- 
strophe in his Seventh Book.” The Earl of Chatham, 
on sending his son William Pitt to Cambridge, “left 
to professional teachers the legitimate routine in the 
classic authors, but made it his particular desire that 
Thucydides, the eternal manual of statesmen, should 
be the first Greek which his son read after coming 
to college.” And the Earl of Chatham's estimate is 
well supported by Sir G. Cornwall Lewis: “ For 
close, cogent, and appropriate reasoning on political 
questions, the speeches of Thucydides have never 
been surpassed ; and indeed they may be considered 
as having reached the highest excellence of which 
the human mind is capable in that department.” 

In the ordinary narration of events the style of 
Thucydides is clear, direct, graphic. In strong con- 
trast with this generally simple and lucid form of 
statement is his style in describing battles and other 
critical events, in generalizations, and especially in 
the speeches; here the statement is often so concise 
and condensed as to become very difficult. Thucy- 
dides was not the first to use speeches as a means 
of vivid presentation of important crises and the 
actors in them; for that he had the precedent of 
Homer and the Attic drama, But he used this 
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means with such impressive effect and success as to 
induce frequent imitation in later historical writing 
in ancient times. He does not pretend to give the 
exact words of the speakers, but says frankly in the 
Introduction (1. xxii. 1): “ As to the speeches that 
were made by different men, either when they were 
about to begin the war or when they were already 
engaged therein, it has been difficult to recall with 
strict accuracy the words actually spoken, both for 
me as regards that which I myself heard, and for 
those who from various other sources have brought 
me reports. Therefore the speeches are given in the 
language in which, as it seemed to me, the several 
speakers would express, on the subjects under con- 
sideration, the sentiments most befitting the occasion, 
though at the same time | have adhered as closely as 
possible to the general sense of what was actually 
said.” As a natural result the language of the 
speeches has a uniform character, both in the struc- 
ture of the sentences and in particular expressions— 
in other words it is that of Thucydides himself; but 
at the same time the character and mode of thought 
of the assumed speaker are clearly manifest in each 
speech. In the hands of Thucydides such a means 
of presenting to us a critical situation is extraordin- 
arily effective; here, as in his most striking narra- 
tions, his readers become spectators, as Plutarch 
expressed it. Oras Classen said, “ Without our own 
choice we find ourselves involved in the conflict of 
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interests, and are put in the position to form judg- 
ment for ourselves from the situation and the feeling 
of parties. Very seldom does the historian himself 
add a word of comment.” 

We are accustomed to admire among Thucydides’ 
great qualities as historian, his impartiality, his 
trustworthiness, vivid description, sense of contrast, 
conciseness, epigrammatic sententiousness, reserve, 
pathos. We come to approve heartily his way of 
leaving facts clearly stated and skilfully grouped to 
carry their own judgments. He is never a partisan, 
and the unsophisticated reader might at times wonder 
what his nationality was did he not frequently sub- 
scribe himself ‘Thucydides the Athenian.’’ Histo- 
rians sometimes criticise his attitude, but they all 
accept his statements of fact. His descriptions of 
battles read as if he himself had been present. He 
dramatises history by placing events in such juxta- 
position that a world of moral is conveyed without 
a word of comment; for example, when the funeral 
oration with its splendid eulogy of Athens is followed 
by the description of the plague, the disgraceful 
Melian episode is succeeded by the Sicilian disaster, 
the holiday-like departure from Athens is set over 
against the distressful flight from Syracuse. He 
packs his language so full of meaning that at times 
a sentence does duty for a paragraph, a word for a 
sentence. ‘Of all manifestations of power, restraint 
impresses men most,’ and however much we regret 
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his reserve, since for much that he might have told 
us we have no other witnesses, we come more and 
more to regard this as great art. As for pathos, no 
historian ever excelled such passages as those where 
the utter defeat of a hitherto invincible navy is por- 
trayed (vu. lxxi), or the misery and dejection of the 
departing Athenian host is described (vu. ]xxv), or 
where the final catastrophe in the river Assinarus 
seems to occur before our eyes, preparing us for the 
final sentence: “Fleet and army perished from the 
face of the earth, nothing was saved, and of the 
many who went forth few returned home.” 


xix 
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SOYKYAIAOY IZTOPIAT* 


A 


a / 

I. @ovevdidns "AOnvaios Evvéypayye tov mo- 
Neuwov tav LleXorovyvnciwv Kal “AOnvaiwy as 
érrodéunoav mpos aAAnAous, apEdpevos evOds 
KkaOiotapévou Kat édtricas péyav te écecOat Kat 

rn / , 
afioXoywTaTov TaV Tpoyeyevnmevwv, TEKMALpO- 
pevos OTL axpalovTés TE Hoav €s avTOV aupoTEpot 

A fal / \ .." ¥ € \ 
TapacKkevn TH TWaon Kal TO AXXO EXAnVLKOV 

A / 
spav EvvicTdpevov Tpos ExaTépous, TO pEev EvVOUs, 
To 6€ Kal dtavootpevoyv. Kivnois yap atrn 87 

/ rf d b] , \ / . a 
peylaTn Tots “EAAnaow éyéveTo Kal wéper Tvl TOV 
/ e \ > A \ Sj \ an b] , 
BapBapav, ws dé eimety Kal emt TrEloTOY avOpa- 
Tov. Ta yap Tpo avTa@v Kal Ta ETL TAaXaiTEpA 
ral A e lal \ , r > s 
cada@s pev evpety 61a ypovov wAROos advvatov 
Fv, ex O€ TEKUNPLOY WY ETL LAKPOTATOV GKOTOUYTL 
a , > / , 
por miotedoar EvpPatver, ov peydra vopivo 
\ 
yevécOat ovTE KaTa& TOUS TONEM“OUS OUTE és TA 
adAXa. 
: an € 

II. Paiverar yap 7 vdv ‘EXXas Kadovpévn ov 

>] 
mara. BeBaiws oikoupévn, AAA pEeTAVvacTaceEls 

\ , , 
Te OUTAL TA TPOTEPA Kal Padiws ExacToL THY 

1 The Greek text used for this translation of Thucydides 


is that of Hude. Variations from his text are indicated in 
footnotes. 
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BOOK | 


I, Tuucypipes, an Athenian, wrote the history 
of the war waged by the Peloponnesians and the 
Athenians against one another. He began the task 
at the very outset of the war, in the belief that 
it would be great and noteworthy above all the 
wars that had gone before, inferring this from the 
fact that both powers were then at their best in 
preparedness for war in every way, and seeing the 
rest of the Hellenic race taking sides with one state 
or the other, some at once, others planning to do so. 
For this was the greatest movement that had ever 
stirred the Hellenes, extending also to some of the 
Barbarians, one might say even to a very large part 
of mankind. Indeed, as to the events of the period 
just preceding this, and those of a still earlier date, 
it was impossible to get clear information on account 
of lapse of time ; but from evidence which, on pushing 
my inquiries to the furthest point, I find that I can 
trust, I think that they were not really great either as 
regards the wars then waged or in other particulars. 

II. For it is plain that what is now called Hellas 
was not of old settled with fixed habitations, but 
that migrations were frequent in former times, each 
tribe readily leaving its own land whenever they were 
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forced to do so by any people that was more numer- 
ous. For there was no mercantile traffic and the 
people did not mingle with one another without fear, 
either on land or by sea, and they each tilled their 
own land only enough to obtain a livelihood from it, 
having no surplus of wealth and not planting orchards, 
since it was uncertain, especially as they were yet 
without walls, when some invader might come and 
despoil them. And so, thinking that they could ob- 
tain anywhere the sustenance required for their daily 
needs, they found it easy to change their abodes, and 
for this reason were not strong as regards either the 
size of their cities or their resources in general. And 
it was always the best of the land that was most 
subject to these changes of inhabitants—the districts 
now called Thessaly and Boeotia, most of the Pelo- 
ponnesus except Arcadia, and the most fertile regions 
in the rest of Hellas. For the greater power that 
accrued to some communities on account of the 
fertility of their land occasioned internal quarrels 
whereby they were ruined, and at the same time 
these were more exposed to plots from outside tribes. 
Attica, at any rate, was free from internal quarrels 
from the earliest times by reason of the thinness of 
its soil, and therefore was inhabited by the same 
people always. And here is an excellent illustration 
of the truth of my statement that it was owing to 
these migrations that the other parts of Hellas did 
not increase in the same way as Attica; for the most 
influential men of the other parts of Hellas, when 
they were driven out of their own countries by war 
or sedition, resorted to Athens as being a firmly 
settled community, and, becoming citizens, from the 
very earliest times made the city still greater in the 
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number of its inhabitants; so that Attica proved too 
small to hold them, and therefore the Athenians 
eventually sent out colonies even to Ionia. 

III. The weakness of the olden times is further 
proved to me chiefly by this circumstance, that before 
the Trojan war, Hellas, as it appears, engaged in no 
enterprise in common. Indeed, it seems to me that 
as a whole it did not yet have this name, either, but 
that before the time of Hellen, son of Deucalion, 
this title did not even exist, and that the several 
tribes, the Pelasgian most extensively, gave their 
own names to the several districts ; but when Hellen 
and his sons became strong in Phthiotis and were 
called in to the aid of the other cities, the clans 
thenceforth came more and more, by reason of this 
intercourse, to be called Hellenes, though it was a 
long time before the name could prevail among them 
all. The best evidence of this is given by Homer; 
for, though his time was much later even than the 
Trojan war, he nowhere uses this name of all, or 
indeed of any of them except the followers of 
Achilles of Phthiotis, who were in fact the first 
Hellenes, but designates them in his poems as 
Danaans and Argives and Achaeans. And he has 
not used the term Barbarians, either, for the reason, 
as it seems to me, that the Hellenes on their part 
had not yet been separated off so as to acquire one 
common name by way of contrast. However this 
may be, those who then received the name of 
Hellenes, whether severally and in succession, city 
by city, according as they understood one another’s 
speech, or in a body at a later time, engaged 
together in no enterprise before the Trojan war, 
on account of weakness and lack of intercourse 
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with one another. And they united even for this 
expedition only when they were now making con- 
siderable use of the sea. 

IV. Minos is the earliest of all those known to us 
by tradition who acquired a navy. He made himself 
master of a very great part of what is now called 
the Hellenic Sea, and became lord of the Cyclades 
islands and first colonizer of most of them, driving 
out the Carians and establishing his own sons in 
them as governors. Piracy, too, he naturally tried 
to clear from the sea, as far as he could, desiring 
that his revenues should come to him more readily. 

V. It should be explained that in early times both 
the Hellenes and the Barbarians who dwell on the 
mainland near the sea,! as well as those on the islands, 
when once they began more frequently to cross over 
in ships to one another, turned to piracy, under the 
lead of their most powerful men, whose motive was 
their own private gain and the support of their 
weaker followers, and falling upon cities that were 
unprovided with walls and consisted of groups of 
villages, they pillaged them and got most of their 
living from that source. For this occupation did not 
as yet involve disgrace, but rather conferred some- 
thing even of glory. This is shown by the practice, 
even at the present day, of some of the peoples on 
the mainland, who still hold it an honour to be suc- 
cessful in this business, as well as by the words of 
the early poets, who invariably ask the question of 
all who put in to shore, whether they are pirates,? 
the inference being that neither those whom they 
ask ever disavow that occupation, nor those ever 


1 e.g. Phoenicians, Carians, and probably Epirots. 
2 cf. Homer, y 73; « 252, 
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censure it who are concerned to have the informa- 
tion. On the mainland also men plundered one 
another ; and even to-day in many parts of Hellas 
life goes on under the old conditions, as in the region 
of the Ozolian Locrians, Aetolians, Acarnanians, and 
the mainland thereabout. And these mainlanders’ 
habit of carrying arms is a survival of their old 
freebooting life. 

VI. Indeed, all the Hellenes used to carry arms 
because the places where they dwelt were unpro- 
tected, and intercourse with each other was unsafe ; 
and in their everyday life they regularly went armed 
just as the Barbarians did. And the fact that these 
districts of Hellas still retain this custom is an evi- 
dence that at one time similar modes of life pre- 
vailed everywhere. But the Athenians were among 
the very first to lay aside their arms and, adopting an 
easier mode of life, to change to more luxurious 
ways. And indeed, owing to this fastidiousness, it 
was only recently that their older men of the wealthier 
class gave up wearing tunics of linen and fastening 
up their hair in a knot held by a golden grasshopper 
as a brooch;! and this same dress obtained for a 
long time among the elderly men of the Ionians 
also, owing to their kinship with the Athenians. 
An unpretentious costume after the present fashion 
was first adopted by the Lacedaemonians, and in 
general their wealthier men took up a style of living 
that brought them as far as possible into equality 
with the masses. And they were the first to bare 
their bodies and, after stripping openly, to anoint 

1 The mode of wearing the hair in a knot on the top of 
the head with the insertion of a pin in the form of a cicada 


seems to have persisted long at Athens, a mark of antiquated 
manners as characteristic as the queue or pig-tail with us. 
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themselves with oil when they engaged in athletic 
exercise; for in early times, even in the Olympic 
games, the athletes wore girdles about their loins in 
the contests, and it is not many years since the 
practice has ceased. Indeed, even now among some 
of the Barbarians, especially those of Asia, where 
prizes for wrestling and boxing are offered, the con- 
testants wear loin-cloths. And one could show that 
the early Hellenes had many other customs similar 
to those of the Barbarians of the present day. 

VII. However, the cities which were founded in 
more recent times, when navigation had at length 
become safer, and were consequently beginning to 
have surplus resources, were built right on the sea- 
shore, and the isthmuses! were occupied and walled 
off with a view to commerce and to the protection of 
the several peoples against their neighbours. But 
the older cities, both on the islands and on the main- 
land, were built more at a distance from the sea on 
account of the piracy that long prevailed—for the 
pirates were wont to plunder not only one another, 
but also any others who dwelt on the coast but were 
not sea-faring folk—and even to the present day 
they lie inland. 

VIII. Still more addicted to piracy were the 
islanders. These included Carians as well as Phoe- 
nicians, for Carians inhabited most of the islands, as 
may be inferred from the fact that, when Delos was 
purified by the Athenians in this war” and the graves 
of all who had ever died on the island were re- 
moved, over half were discovered to be Carians, 

1 7.e. fortified cities were established on peninsulas, con- 
nected with the mainland by an isthmus, which was then 


walled off as Epidamnus (ch. xxvi. 5) and Potidaea (Iv. exx. 3), 
2 In the sixth year of the war, 426 B.c. cf. III. civ. 
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1 According to the post-Homeric legend, all who paid 
their court to Helen engaged to defend the man of her 
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being recognized by the fashion of the armour found 
buried with them, and by the mode of burial, which 
is that still in use among them. | 

But when the navy of Minos had been established, 
navigation between various peoples became safer— 
for the evil-doers on the islands were expelled by him, 
and then he proceeded to colonize most of them 
—and the dwellers on the sea-coast now began to 
acquire property more than before and to become 
more settled in their homes, and some, seeing that 
they were growing richer than before, began also 
to put walls around their cities. Their more settled 
life was due to their desire for gain; actuated by 
this, the weaker citizens were willing to submit to 
dependence on the stronger, and the more powerful 
men, with their enlarged resources, were able to 
make the lesser cities their subjects. And later on, 
when they had at length more completely reached 
this condition of affairs, they made the expedition 
against Troy. 

IX. And it was, as I think, because Agamemnon 
surpassed in power the princes of his time that he 
was able to assemble his fleet, and not so much 
because Helen’s suitors, whom he led, were bound 
by oath to Tyndareus.! It is said, furthermore, by 
those of the Peloponnesians who have received the 
clearest traditional accounts from men of former 
times, that it was by means of the great wealth 
which he brought with him from Asia into the midst 
of a poor people that Pelops first acquired power, 
and, consequently, stranger though he was, gave his 
name to the country, and that yet greater things 


choice against all wrong. ef. Isoc. x.40; Paus. 11. xx. 9; 
Apollod. m1. x. 9. 
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1 Chrysippus, his half-brother, son of Pelops and Axioche, 
was killed by Atreus and Thyestes at the instance of their 
mother Hippodameia. 
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fell to the lot of his descendants. For when Eu- 
rystheus set out on the expedition that resulted in 
his death in Attica at the hands of the Heracleidae, 
Atreus, his mother’s brother, who chanced to have 
been banished by his father for the death of Chry- 
sippus,' was intrusted by Eurystheus with Mycenae 
and the sovereignty because he was a kinsman; and 
when Eurystheus did not return, Atreus, in accord- 
ance with the wish of the Mycenaeans, who feared 
the Heracleidae, and because he seemed to be a 
man of power and had won the favour of the mul- 
titude, received the sovereignty over the Mycenaeans 
and all who were under the sway of Eurystheus. And 
so the house of Pelops became greater than the house 
of Perseus. And it was, I think, because Agamemnon 
had inherited all this, and at the same time had be- 
come strong in naval power beyond the rest, that he 
was able to collect his armament, not so much by 
favour as by fear, and so to make the expedition. 
For it is clear that he himself brought the greatest 
number of ships, and that he had others with which 
to supply the Arcadians,? as Homer testifies, if he is 
sufficient witness for anyone. And he says, in the 
account of the delivery of the sceptre,? that Aga- 
memnon “ruled over many islands and all Argos.” 
Now, if he had not had something of a fleet, he 
could not, as he lived on the mainland, have been 
lord of any islands except those on the coast, and 
these would not be “many.” And it is from this 
expedition that we must judge by conjecture what 
the situation was before that time. 


2 cf. Homer, B 576 and 612, 
3 cf. Homer, B 101-109. 
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1 Added by Hude. 2 Added by Stephanus. 
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X. And because Mycenae was only a small place, 
or if any particular town of that time seems now to 
be insignificant, it would not be right for me to treat 
this as an exact piece of evidence and refuse to 
believe that the expedition against Troy was as great 
as the poets have asserted and as tradition still main- 
tains. For if the city of the Lacedaemonians should 
be deserted, and nothing should be left of it but its 
temples and the foundations of its other buildings, 
posterity would, I think, after a long lapse of time, 
be very loath to believe that their power was as great 
as their renown. (And yet they occupy two-fifths 
of the Peloponnesus and have the hegemony of the 
whole, as well as of their many allies outside ; but 
still, as Sparta is not compactly built as a city and 
has not provided itself with costly temples and other 
edifices, but is inhabited village-fashion in the old 
Hellenic style, its power would appear less than it 
is.) Whereas, if Athens should suffer the same fate, 
its power would, I think, from what appeared of the 
city’s ruins, be conjectured double what it is. The 
reasonable course, therefore, is not to be incredulous 
or to regard the appearance of cities rather than 
their power, but to believe that expedition to have 
been greater than any that preceded it, though 
falling below those of the present time, if here 
again one may put any trust in the poetry of Homer; 
for though it is natural to suppose that he as a poet 
adorned and magnified the expedition, still even on 
his showing it was evidently comparatively small. 
For in the fleet of twelve hundred vessels he has 
represented the ships of the Boeotians as having 
one hundred and twenty men each, and those of 
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¢ Los 
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> ? eS lal 
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/ a \ a > / ’ 
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, al / \ \ 
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an Ty / 
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‘ / \ > Ss fed »” lal \ Vv 
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Philoctetes as having fifty,! indicating, it seems to 
me, the largest and the smallest ships ; at any rate, 
no mention as to the size of any others is made in 
the Catalogue of Ships. But that all on board were 
at once rowers and fighting men he has shown in 
the case of the ships of Philoctetes; for he repre- 
sents all the oarsmen as archers. And it is not likely 
that many supernumeraries sailed with the expedi- 
tion, apart from the kings and those highest in office, 
especially as they were to cross the open sea with all 
the equipment of war, and, furthermore, had boats 
which were not provided with decks, but were built 
after the early style, more like pirate-boats. In any 
event, if one takes the mean between the largest 
ships and the smallest, it is clear that not a large 
number of men went on the expedition, considering 
that they were sent out from all Hellas in common.2 
XI. The cause was not so much lack of men as 
lack of money. For it was a want of supplies that 
caused them to take out a comparatively small 
force, only so large as could be expected to live on 
the country while at war. And when they arrived 
and had prevailed in battle—as evidently they did, 
for otherwise they could not have built the defence 
around their camp—even then they seem not to 
have used their whole force, but to have resorted to 
farming in the Chersonese and to pillaging, through 
lack of supplies. Wherefore, since they were scat- 
tered, the Trojans found it easier to hold the field 
against them during those ten years, being a match 
for those who from time to time were left in camp. 
But if they had taken with them an abundant 
1 Hom. B 510, 719. 
2 The number would be 102,000, #.e. 1,200 ships at 85 men 
each, 
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supply of food, and, in a body, without resorting to 
foraging and agriculture, had carried on the war 
continuously, they would easily have prevailed in 
battle and taken the city, since even with their 
forces not united, but with only such part as was 
from time to time on the spot, they yet held out; 
whereas, if they could have sat down and laid siege 
to Troy, they would have taken _ it in less time and 
with less trouble. But becausé_of lack of money not 
only were the undertakings before the Trojan war 
insignificant, but even this expedition itself, though 
far more noteworthy than-any~befores-is.shown by 
the facts to have been inferior to its fame and to the 
tradition about it that now, through the influence 
of the poets, obtains. 


XII. Indeed, even.-after vere war Hellas 


was still subject to migrations and in process of 
settlement, and hence “HE-HSE pet rest and wax 
stronger. For not only did the return of the Hel- 
lenes from Ilium, occurring as it did after a long 
time, cause many changes; but factions also began 
to spring up very generally in the cities, and, in con- 
sequence of these, men were driven into exile and 
founded new cities. The present Boeotians, for 
example, were driven from Arne by the Thessalians 
in the sixtieth year after the capture of Ilium and 
settled in the district now called Boeotia, but formerly 
Cadmeis; only a portion of these had been in that 
land before, and it was some of these who took part in 
the expedition against Ilium. The Dorians, too, in the 
eightieth year after the war, together with the Hera- 
cleidae occupied the Peloponnesus. And so when 
painfully and after a long course of time Hellas 
became permanently tranquil and its population was 
no longer subject to expulsion from their homes, it 
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began to send out colonies. The Athenians colonized 
Ionia and most of-the7islands ; the Peloponnesians, 
the greater part of Italy and Sicily and some portions 
of the rest of Hellas. And all these colonies were 
planted after the Trojan war. 

XIII. As Hellas grew more powerful and con- 
tinued to acquire still more wealth than_ before, 
along with the increase of their revenue tyrannies ) 
began to be established in most of the cititewherexs~ 
before that there had been hereditary kingships 
based on fixed prerogatives. The Hellenes began to 
fit out navies, too, and to apply themselves more to 
the sea. And the Corinthians are said to have been 
the first of all to adopt what was very nearly the 
modern plan as regards ships and shipping,! and 
Corinth was the first place in all Hellas, we are told, 
where triremes were built. And it appears that 
Ameinocles, a Corinthian shipwright, built four ships 
for the Samians, also ; and it was about three hundred 
years before the end of the Peloponnesian war that 
Ameinocles came to the Samians.? The earliest sea- 
fight, too, of which we know, was fought by the 
Corinthians against the Corcyraeans ;? and this was 
two hundred and sixty years before the same date. 
For as the Corinthians had their city on the Isthmus, 
from the very earliest times they maintained there 
a market for the exchange of goods, because the 
Hellenes within and without the Peloponnesus, in 
olden times communicating with one another more by 
land than by sea, had to pass through their terri- 
tory; and so they were powerful and rich, as has 

1 The reference seems to be to the construction of har- 
pours and docks as well as to the structure of the ships, 


e.g. providing them with decks (ch. x. 4). 
8 704 B.O. > 664 B.C. 
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1 cf. Hom. B 570; Pind. Ol. xiii. 4. 
2 559-529 B.c. 8 532-522 B.c. Cf. Tit. Civ. 
5 Marseilles, founded 600 B.c. 
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been shown even by the early poets, who called the 
place “ Wealthy Corinth.”! And when navigation 
grew more prevalent among the Hellenes, the 
Corinthians acquired ships and swept the sea of 
piracy, and offering a market by sea as well as by 
land, raised their city to great power by means of 
their revenues. The I[onians, too, acquired a power- 
ful navy later, in the time of Cyrus,” the first king of 
the Persians, and of Cambyses his son; and waging 
war with Cyrus they maintained control of the sea 
about their own coasts for some time. Polycrates, 
also, who was tyrant of Samos in the time of Cam- 
byses,? was strong in sea-power and subdued a num- 
ber of the islands, Rhenea among them, which he 
captured and consecrated to the Delian Apollo.‘ 
Finally the Phocaeans, when they were colonizing 
Massalia,® conquered the Carthaginians in a sea-fight. 

XIV. These were the most powerful of the fleets ; 
and even these, we learn, though they were formed 
many generations later than the Trojan war, were 
provided with only a few triremes, but were still 
fitted out with fifty-oared galleys and the ordinary 
long boats,® like the navies of that earlier time. In- 
deed, it was only a little before the Persian war and 
the death of Darius,’ who became king of the Per- 
sians after Cambyses, that triremes were acquired in 
large numbers, namely by the tyrants in various parts 
of Sicily and by the Corcyraeans ; and these were the 
last navies worthy of note that were established in 
Hellas before the expedition of Xerxes. As for the 
Athenians and Aeginetans and any other maritime 

§ wAoia, usually contrasted with war-ships (tp:qpes), but 
here marked as ships of war by the epithet uaxpa, though 


probably differing little except in size from trading- vessels. 
7 485 B.C, 
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v > ia) > / LY \ / 
adrwv apyn eTLTAEOVTES YAP TAS VHTOUS KAaTE- 
/ \ ee a 
otTpépovto, Kal pddiota door un SiapKh elxor 
/ \ cal \ / i<4 x / 
ywopav. Kata ynv de TOAEMOS, OOev Tis KaV OUVA- 
\ / 
pls TrepleyéveTo, ovdsis Evvéctn: wavtes b€ Hoar, 
\ / \ e / \ 
dgoL Kal eYEVOYTO, TPOS OMopovs TOvS aoeETépousS 
ExadoTols, Kal exdnuous oTpatelas TOAV ATO THIS 
€ lal > , ” lel > 3 lal e 
éauT@v ém addwv Katactpodn ove é&joay oi 
a > \ / \ \ , 
EdAnves. ov yap EvverotnKecav pos Tas peyi- 
, . , 23 > > <3 \ “a. 
oTas ToAELS UTIKOOL, OVD av avTOL aTO THs lons 
\ , > a ae , \ 
KOWaS OTpaTElas ETrOLOUVYTO, KAT GAXAous 6é 
cal id 4 4 ’ / 3 / 
HaGAAOV ws ExXaTTOL OL AaaTUYELTOVES eTTONELOUY. 
/ + FS \ ( / \ ‘ / 
pdriota O€ és TOV TdNaL TOTE YEvopEvov) TOAELOV 
, a 
Xarkidéwy cai ’Epetpidv cat To aXXo “EAXANviKOv 
és Evppaytiav éxatépwv SueoTn. 





1 Referring to Xerxes’ invasion. This Aeginetan war ig 
referred to in ch. xli. 2, 
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powers, the fleets they had acquired were incon- 
siderable, consisting mostly of fifty-oared galleys ; 
and it was only quite recently that the Athenians, 
when they were at war with the Aeginetans and 
were also expecting the Barbarians,! built their fleet, 
at the instance of Themistocles—the very ships 
with which they fought at Salamis. And these 
vessels were still without decks throughout their 
length. 

XV. Such were the navies of the Hellenes, both 
those of early and those of later times; nevertheless 
those who gave attention to such matters acquired 
not a little strength by reason both of revenue of 
money and of sway over others. For they—and 
especially the peoples whose own territory was insuffi- 
cient—made expeditions against the islands and sub- 
jugated them. But by land no wars arose from which 
any considerable accession of power resulted; on the 
contrary, all that did occur were border wars with 
their several neighbours, and foreign expeditions far 
from their own country for the subjugation of others 
were not undertaken by the Hellenes. For they 
had not yet been brought into union as subjects of 
the most powerful states, nor, on the other hand, 
did they of their own accord make expeditions in 
common as equal allies; it was rather against one 
another that the neighbouring peoples severally 
made war. But it was chiefly in the war that arose 
a long time ago between the Chalcidians and the 
Eretrians,? that all the rest of Hellas took sides in 
alliance with the one side or the other. 


2 The war for the Lelantine Plain (cf Hdt. v. xcix.; Strabo, 
x. i. 11); usually placed in the seventh century, but by 
Curtius in the eighth (see Hermes, x. pp. 220 ff.). 
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XVI. ’Emeyéveto 5€ addols TE AXOOL KwAU- 
pata py avénOhva, cal “loot mpoxwpnoavtoy 
éml péya Tov Tpaypatwov Kodpos cai n Lepoixn 
é£ovoia Kpoicov cabedodca Kal boa évtos” AXvos 
Tmotauov pos Oddaccay, émETTPATEVGE Kal TAS 
év TH Hreipw ToAELs ebovAwoe, Aapetos Te VaTEpov 
T@ Dowixv vavTiK@ KpaTav Kal Tas vycous. 

XVII. Tépavvol te 6001 Hoav év tTais “EXAnu- 
Kais ToOAEct, (TO ef EavT@Y LOVvOV) TpoopwpeEVoL ES 
Te (TO c@pua),Kal és TO Tov idiov oiKov afew be 
dodarelas Ocov édvvavtTo pddtoTa Tas TOXELS 
@Kouv, empaxOn Te ovdev an’ adtav Epyov ak.o- 
Royov, ef a El TL TPOS TEpLolKOUS TOUS aUTaY 
éxdotots.: ovtw tavtaxobev 7 EndXas eri trodvv 
Ypovoy KaTELYETO NTE KOLWH Pavepov pNnoev KaT- 
epyalecOal, Kata TOdELS TE ATOAMOTEpA ElvaL. 

XVIII. ’Ezrecd2) S€ of te “AOnvaiwy tupavvot 
Kal of €x THs addAns “EAXdbos ert TOAD Kai Tplv 
TupavvevOeians of TAEloTOL Kal TeAEUTALOL TAY 
Tav év Suedia vd Aaxedaipovioy KatedvOnoav:} 
» yap Aaxedaipov pera Tv KTiow \TaV voP 
évorxovvtov ait Aawpiav) él mreiatov av 
icwev Xpovov oTacidcaca Guws ex TAaXaLTAaTOV 
Kal nuvouynOn Kal alel atupdvvevtos Hv: ETN Yap 


1 After éxaorois the MSS. have of yap év SixeAia em) wrelorov 
éxépnoay Suvduews, for those in Sicily advanced to a very 
great degree of power, which Wex deletes, followed by most 
editors. 2 Hude omits with E. 
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XVI. But different Hellenic peoples in different 
localities met with obstacles to their continuous 
growth; for example, after the Ionians had attained 
great prosperity, Cyrus and the Persian empire, after 
subduing Croesus! and all the territory between the 
river Halys and the sea, made war against them and 
enslaved the cities on the mainland, and later on 
Darius, strong in the possession of the Phoenician 
fleet, enslaved the islands also.? 

XVII. The tyrants, moreover—whenever there 
were tyrants in the Hellenic cities—since they had 
regard for their own interests only, both as to the safety 
of their own persons and as to the aggrandizement 
of their own families, in the administration of their 
cities made security, so far as they possibly could, 
their chief aim, and so no achievement worthy of 
mention was accomplished by them, except per- 
chance by individuals in conflict with their own 
neighbours. So on all sides Hellas was for a long 
time kept from carrying out in common any notable 
undertaking, and also its several states from being 
more enterprising. 

XVIII. But finally the tyrants, not only of Athens 
but also of the rest of Hellas (which, for a long time 
before Athens, had been dominated by tyrants)—at 
least most of them and the last that ever ruled, 
if we except those in Sicily—were put down by the 
Lacedaemonians. For although Lacedaemon, after 
the settlement there of the Dorians who now inhabit 
it, was, for the longest period of all the places of 
which we know, in a state of sedition, still it obtained 
good laws at an earlier time than any other land, 
and has always been free from tyrants; for the 


1 546 B.O. 2 493 B.c, 
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b / U Pre / / > \ 
€OTL LANOTA TETPAKOTLA KAL OALY@ TAELW ES THY 
\ ral lal / ? > z 
TedeuTIY TODSE TOU TroAéuov, ad ov Aaxedar- 
A a / aA 
pOvloL TH AUTH ToALTELa Yp@vTaL’ Kai dv aUTO 
, \ yi a vy U , 
duvapevot Kal Ta €v Tals adXaLs TOAEGL KaOLaTA- 
\ A 
gay. peta O€ THY TOV TUPavYwWY KaTaddVoOW EK 
Ths “EXXdSdos ov ToAXOls ETeow Botepov Kai % ev 
an \ ? , 
Mapadau payn Mydwv rpos APnvatous éyéverto. 
5 u be ” , SE LA Wal e Ba B a 
ext O€ eres peT avTny addis 0 BapBapos TO 
/ > \ / 
peyaro otorw ert THY “EdXddda SovAwoopeEVos 
x \ / / > f 
nrOev. Kal peyaddrouv Kivdvvou émixpewacbevTos 
/ / A , ¢ 
of te Aaxedatpovioe Tov EvpToNeunoavTwy ‘EX- 
/ ’ 
Anvov nyncavtTo Suvapet TpovyorvTes, Kal ot AOn- 
vaio. érriovt@y TaV Mndwyv dvavonOévtes éxdi7rEiv 
TY TOL Kal avacKevacdpevor és Tas vais 
éoBavtes vauTiKol éyévovTo. KOWn TE aTTwod- 
\ / ef % A , 
pevot TOV BapBapov vVaTepoyv ov TOAX@ rex plOn- 
/ / \ 
cav mpos Te “AOnvatous cai Aaxedaipovious\oi Te 
7 
amooravtes7Bacthens “EAAnves kal ot Evptrone- 
paoavTes) Suvdper yap TavTa meyiora Seepavy’ 
3 (ayvor yap ol ev KaTa yhv, of 6é vavaiv. Kal 
Odiyov pwév Ypovov Evvépervev 1) Oparypia, eTvTELTAa 
dueveyOévtes of Aaxedatpoviot Kai of ‘AOnvaior 
b / \ a / \ ? , 
eTONEuNnoay peta TOV EvpLLaywY POs aAAnXoOUS, 
\ na v ¢ / ” é al 
Kal Tov ad\A@v EXAnvwv ef Twes Tov dtactatep, 
, ev lal 
Tpos TOUTOUS On EXYWpoUY. WaTe-.aTo TaV Mnéu- 
K@V €S TOVOE Al€el TOY TOAEMOY TA eV OTEVOOMEVOL, 


1 The legislation of Lycurgus, thus placed by Thucydides 
at four hundred years or more before 404 B.c., would be about 
804 B.c. (Eratosthenes gives 884). 
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period during which the Lacedaemonians have been 
enjoying the same constitution! covers about four 
hundred years or a little more down to the end of 
the Peloponnesian war. And it is for this reason 
that they became powerful and regulated the affairs 
of other states as well. Not many years after the 
overthrow of the tyrants in Hellas by the Lace- 
daemonians the battle of Marathon? was fought 
between the Athenians and the Persians; and ten 
years after that the Barbarian came again with his 
great host against Hellas to enslave it. In the face 
of the great danger that threatened, the Lacedae- 
monians, because they were the most powerful, 
assumed the leadership of the Hellenes that joined 
in the war; and the Athenians, when the Persians 
came on, resolved to abandon their city, and pack- 
ing up their goods embarked on their ships, and 
so became sailors. By a common effort the Bar- 
barian was repelled; but not long afterwards the 
other Hellenes, both those who had revolted from 
the King and those who had joined the first con- 
federacy against him, parted company and aligned 
themselves with either the Athenians or the Lace- 
daemonians; for these states had shown themselves 
the most powerful, the one strong by land and the 
other on the sea. The defensive alliance lasted only 
a little while; then the Lacedaemonians and the 
Athenians quarrelled and, with their respective 
allies, made war upon one another, and any of the rest 
of the Hellenes, if they chanced to be at variance, 
from now on resorted to one or the other. So that 
from the Persian invasion continually, to this present 
war, making peace at one time, at another time 


2 490 B.O. 
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rf a ~ an 

Ta S€ ToANEmouYTES  GAAHAOLS H TOIS EaUTaD 

\ 

Evupaxyows adpictapévols ev TapecKkevdoavto Ta 

\ 

ToNéula Kal éutrerpoTepoe eyévovTo meTa KLVOUV@D 
TAS MENETAS TOLOUMEVOL. 

, a 

XIX. Kal of wév Aaxedatpovior ody vrotenets 
éyovtes popou Tovs Evpudxous yyobvto, Kat OXL- 

al / / 
yapxiav 5€ dict avtols povoy éemiTndelws OTrws 
“ee a la) 
TodiTevoovat OepatrevovTes,, AP@nvatos dé vavs TE 
lal / A , Ud \ / 
TOV TOMMY TO YPOvO Taparafovtes, TANV Xiwv 
/ \ / lal al 
cal AecBiwv, Kal ypipata Tols Tact TakarTes 
dhépev. Kai éyéveto autos és Tovde Tov TONEMOD 
‘ \ 
% idia TapacKeun pelfwv 7) WS TA KpaTLOTA TOTE 
rat a / ” 
peta axpaipvods THs Evppayias HvOnoav. 

XX. Ta pév ody Tadata ToradTa nipov, yadeTra 
wv \ Con / na rd \ 
édvTa tavtl é&fs Texunplo TioTedoal. ol yap 

\ > \ al / 
avOpwirot TAS AKOaS TOV TPOYEYEVNMEVOV, Kal HV 
id , / 
eTrex wpla chicw 7%, ouoilws aBacavictws Tap 
’ a fol 
adAnrov Séyovtat. “AOnvaiwy yovv To TAHOVos 
ed ” ei? & 7. | , 
Immapyxov olovtat vp’ “Appodiov kal “Apiotoyet- 
Tovos TUpavvoy 6vTa aToUavely Kal ovK icacL 
ef ¢€ / \ 4 x > ge) 
éte Immias pev mpecButatos wy npyxe Tav Ierou- 
/ cs / \ \ \ > 
otpatou viéwy,” Immapyos 5€ Kai Oeccanros aber- 
a / a 
hol joav avtov, Urototyicavtes O€ TL exelyn TH 
a € / ,’ 
nuepa Kal tapaxphua “Apuddtos cal “Apiotoyet- 
> a / / ¢ / 7 
twv ex Tov Evvedotay apiow Imria pweunviocba, 





1 of. Vis ixxxy.(2,5 Vo. lyvii.4, 
2 Lost its independence after the revolt of 427 B.c. 
cf. 111. L 3 i.e. as if they took place in some distant land. 
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fighting with each other or with their own revolted 
allies, these two states prepared themselves well in 
matters of war, and became more experienced, 
taking their training amid actual dangers. 

XIX. Thé Lacedaemonians maintained their hege- 
mony without kééping-theirallies tributary to them, 
but took care that these should have an oligarchical 
form of government conformably to the sole interest 
of Sparta; the Athenians, on the other hand, main- 
tained theirs by taking over in course of time the 
ships of the allied cities, with the exception of 
Chios 1 and Lesbos,” and by imposing on them all a 
tax of money. And so the individual resources of 
the Athenians pvailable for this war became greater 
than thosé of themselves and their allies when that 
alliance was still unimpaired and strongest. 

XX. Now the state of affairs in early times I 
have found to have been such as I have described, 
although it is difficult in such matters to credit 
any and every piece of testimony. For men accept 
from one another hearsay reports of former events, 
neglecting to test them just the same,? even though 
these events belong to the history of their own 
country. Take the Athenians, for example ; most of 
them think that Hipparchus was tyrant when he 
was slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton.4 They 
do not know that it was Hippias, as the eldest of 
the sons of Peisistratus, who was ruler, and that 
Hipparchus and Thessalus were merely his brothers ; 
further, that Harmodius and Aristogeiton, suspect- 
ing, on that very day and at the very moment of 
executing their plan, that information had been con- 
veyed to Hippias by one of their fellow-conspirators, 


*514.B.c. On this digression, cf. Hdt. v. lv.; vi. exxiii.; 
Arist. ’A@. Tod. 17 f. 35 
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ra A ’ / e / , \ 
Tov pev aTéayYovTo ws mpoeLdoTos, BovrAopuevor bé 
a \ i 
mow EvrrAnPOjvat Spacavrés Te Kal Kwdvvedoa, 
fal \ 
tT ‘Immapy@ TepituxXovTes Tapa TO AewxKopeov 
kadrovpevoy thv Iavabnvaixny toumnv é1ako- 
3 opoovte améxteway. Trodda &€ Kal ddXa Ett Kal 
fal / 
viv ovTa Kal ov ypovm apvnoTovpeva Kal ob 
adrot“EAAnvEes ovK OpPas olovTal, W®aTEP TOUS 
Ld / \ al , 
te Maxedaipoviwv Bacihéas un mid Whd@ tpoc- 
tiOec Bat Exatepov, adra Svoiv, Kal Tov Letavatny 
/ > val = a 3533 / , icf 
Oyo avtois eivat, Os OVS eyéveTo TWTOTE. OUTWS 
atanraitwpos tois todXots 7 EntTnats THS adn- 
Geias cal érl Ta éToiwa madXov TpéTTOVTAL. 
XXI. Ex b€ Tov eipnuévayv Texunpiwv Guws 
an ” / / a iol > 
TolavTa av Tis voulfwv padiota & dindOov ody 
apyaptavot, Kal ovTE @S ToLNnTAal UuvyKact Tept 
aUuTa@YV éTl TO EelCov KoTMODVTES AANOV TLETEVOY, 
” e /, / b] \ \ 
ovTE ws Aoyoypada EvvéGecayv éml TO Tpocaya- 
, Cal > / x > / v > , 
yoTEpov TH akpodcet 7) adnOéaTEpor, dvTa ave&é- 
AeyxTA Kal TA TOAAG UTO Yporov aUT@Y aTiaTwsS 
Sack \ \ a > / e a Ar oe / 
éml TO uwvOM@bes ExverixnKoTa, nupnabas SE Nynod- 
ral / 
pevos €k TOY ETLPAVETTAT@Y ONMELWY WS TadaLa 
2 elvat aToYpwrvTws. Kal O TOAEMOS OUTOS, KaiTrEp 





1 In the inner Ceramicus near the temple of Apollo 
Patrous. 

2 Herodotus is doubtless one of the Hellenes here criti- 
cised. cf. vi. lvii., referring to the two votes; rx. liii., 
where he seems to have applied a term belonging to a deme 
(cf. Hdt. 111. lv.) to a division of the army. 
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held off from him as forewarned, but wishing to do 
something before they were seized and then take 
their chances, fell in with Hipparchus, who was mar- 
shalling the Panathenaic procession near the sanc- 
tuary called Leocorium,! and killed him. There 
are many other matters, too, belonging to the 
present and not forgotten through lapse of time, 
regarding which the other Hellenes? as well hold 
mistaken opinions, for example, that at Lacedaemon 
the kings cast not one but two votes each, and that 
the Lacedaemonians have the “ Pitana company ” in 
their army, which never at any time existed. So 
averse to taking pains are most men in the search 
for the truth, and so prone are they to turn to what 
lies ready at hand. 

XXI. Still, from the evidence that has been given, 
any one would not err who should hold the view 
that the state of affairs in antiquity was pretty 
nearly such as I have described it, not giving greater 
credence to the accounts, on the one hand, which 
the poets have put into song, adorning and amplify- 
ing their theme, and, on the other, which the 
chroniclers have composed with a view rather of 
pleasing the ear® than of telling the truth, since 
their stories cannot be tested and most of them 
have from lapse of time won their way into the 
region of the fabulous so as to be incredible. He 
should regard the facts as having been made out 
with sufficient accuracy, on the basis of the clearest 
indications, considering that they have to do with 
early times. And so, even though men are always 


3 Public recitation was the ordinary mode of getting 
the works of the poets and early logographers before the 
people. 
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) Pe * A A 
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2 > 4 b di bene) vw \ a LY / 
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e > 
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’ la 3 / 7 b] / al E / , 
ELTELVY, EXOMEVM OTL EyyUTaTA THs EvpTaoNs yvo- 
A > la) / e/ ” \ 
ns TOV AANOAS NeYOevTwWY, OUTwWS ElpnTaL Ta 
Iu a , > lal / > > 
5 épya tTav mpaxGevtwy €v TH TOdeUw OVK eK 
rat / / > } / 
Tov TapatuxovTos TUVOavopevos nELwoa ypadeuv 
BOF ae > Lon FO > ’ = Se am an \ 
ovo ws éuol édoKxer, GAN ols Te avTOS Traphy Kal 
an oe y 
Tapa tov addwv\ dcov Suvarov axptBeia rep) 
/ , 
Exaatou émeceNOwv. emitovws O€ nUpta KETO, S.i0Tt 
lal 3. \ 

oi TapovTes TOIs Epyols ExdoToOLs OV TaUTAa Tepl 

lal b ] lal »- > ’ e e / > / 
T@Y avTwY EdEeyoV, GAN WS EXATEPWY TLS EVVOLAS 
ny / ” Las \ > r ” \ 
7) pvnuns Exot. Kal €s pev AKpoacwW lows TO 


un pv0@des avT@v ateprrectepoyv paveitar’ daot 
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inclined, while they are engaged in a war, to judge 
the present one the greatest, but when it is over 
to regard ancient events with greater wonder, yet 
this war will prove, for men who judge from the 
actual facts, to have been more important than any 
that went before. 

XXII. As to the Epacchen that were made by 
different men, either when they were about to begin 
the war or when they were already engaged therein, 
it has been difficult to recall with strict accuracy 
the words actually spoken, both for me as regards 
that which I myself heard, and for those who 
from various other sources have brought me re- 
ports. Therefore the speeches are given in the 
language in which, as it seemed to me, the several 
speakers would express, on the subjects under con- 
sideration, the sentiments most befitting the occa- 
sion, though at the same time I have adhered as 
closely as possible to the general sense of what 
was actually said. But as to the facts of the 
occurrences of the war, I have thought it my duty 
to give them, not as ascertained from any chance 
informant nor as seemed to me probable, but only 
after investigating with the greatest possible ac- 
curacy each detail, in the case both of the events in 
which I myself participated and of those regarding 
which I got my information from others. And the en- 
deavour to ascertain these facts was a laborious task, 
because those who were eye-witnesses of the several 
events did not give the same reports about the same 
things, but reports varying according to their cham- 
pionship of one side or the other, or according to 
their recollection. And it may well be that the 
absence of the fabulous from my narrative will seem 
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1 Artemisium and Salamis. 
2? Thermopylae and Plataea. 
3 As Colophon (111. xxxiv.), Mycalessus (vil. xxix.) 
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less pleasing to the ear; but whoever shall wish to 
have a clear view both of the events which have 
happened and of those which will some day, in all 
human probability, happen again in the same or a 
similar way—for these to adjudge my history profit- 
able will be enough for me. And, indeed, it has 
been composed, not as a prize-essay to be heard for 
the moment, but as a possession for all time. 

XXIII. The greatest achievement of former times 
was the _Persian war) and yet thiswas quickly 
decided in_ two” sea-fights*)and two land-battles.*, 
But the Peloponnesian War was protractéd™to™a 
great length, and in the course of it disasters be- 
fell Hellas the like of which had never occurred 
in any equal space of time. Never had so many 
cities been taken and left desolate, some by the 
Barbarians, and others by Hellenes* themselves 
warring against one another; while several, after 
their capture, underwent a change of inhabitants.5 
Never had so many human beings been exiled, or 
so much human blood been shed, whether in the 
course of the war itself or as the result of civil 
dissensions. And so the stories of former times, 
handed down by oral tradition, but very rarely 
confirmed by fact, ceased to be incredible: about 
earthquakes, for instance, for they prevailed over a 
very large part of the earth and were likewise of 
the greatest violence; eclipses of the sun, which 
occurred at more frequent intervals than we find 
recorded of all former times ; great droughts also in 
some quarters with resultant famines; and lastly— 

* e.g. Plataea (111. Ixviii. 3), Thyrea (1Vv. lvii.), 

® e.g. Sollium (11. xxx.), Potidaea (1m. Ixx.), Anactorium 
(tv. xlix.), Scione (v. xxxii.), Melos (v. exvi.). 
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THUCYDIDES ; 


Kal 1) ovx HKicTa Brawaca Kal pépos TL POecipaca 
4 AoLuwodNS VOTOS* TAaUTA yap TdvTAa wETA TODSE 
4 Tou ToNéuou dua Evverréeto. ipkavto dé avtod 
"AOnvaior cat [leXotrovynciot AVTaVTEs TAs TpLAa- 
KOVTOUTELS OTrOVOaS al avTois éyévovto peta Kv- 
5 Bolas adwouw. Ot & tte 8 EXvEaV, Tas aiTias 
mpovypawa mpatov Kal Tas Svapopds, TOD pr 
tia tnthoat Tote €& TOU TOTOUTOS TOAEMLOS Tots 
6”’EXAnoe Katéotyn. THY mev yap adrnOectatny 
mpobaci, apavertatny Sé hMoy@ Tous ‘APnvaious 
Hryobpar pmeyddous ytyvouévous Kal poB8ov rapé- 
xyovtas tois AaKxedatpoviols avayxdcas és TO TO- 
Neuery? al & és TO havepov Aeyouevas aitiar aid 
Aoav éxatépav, ap wv AVoaVTES TAS oTrOVdAS €5 
TOV TOAEMOV KATETTHA AD. 
XXIV. ’Esiésapvos éott TOMS ev Sef éare- 
ovte Tov “lovioy KOoATOV* TpocotKodat S avdTiy 
2 Tavrdytiot BapBapot, Idvpixov EOvos. TavTnv 
an@xicay pev Kepxupaiot, oixiatns 8 éyéveto 
Marios "EpatoxXeldov, KopivOtos yévos, Trav ad’ 
‘Hpaxdéous, cata 81 Tov madaLov vopov ex THs 
untpoTrovews KaTakdnOeisy Evvexicay o€ Kal 
Kopiv@iwv tives kal Tod &ddAov Awpixod yévous. 
3 mpoedOovtos Sé Tod xpdvou éyévero 7) TOV ‘Ext- 
Sapviov Svvapis peyadn Kat trodvdvOpeTros. 
4 ctacidcavtes Sé é€v AXXAjAOLS ETN TOANA, @S 
AéyeTal, ATO TOAEuOU TLVOS TOY TpocoLKwY Bap- 
Bapev épOapnoar kai THs Suvvduews THs Todds 
5 éotepnOnoav. Ta Sé TeXEUTALa Tpd TOvdE TOD 
ToNemou 0 Onmos avTav e&ediwke Tovs SuvaTous, 
of b¢ émeAOovtes peta Tov BapBapwy édAnfovTo 
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the disaster which wrought most harm to Hellas and 
destroyed a considerable part of the people—the 
noisome pestilence. For all these dis ters fell upon 


Sr ee 


them simultaneously with this war. | And the war™ 
/ began when the Athenians and Peloponnesians broke 


the thirty years’ truce,! pong ndce between them 


after the capture of Euboea.! The reasons why they 


broke it and the grounds of their quarrel I have first 
set forth, that no one may ever have to inquire for 
what cause the Hellenes. became involved in so great 
a war. The truest explanation, although it has been 
the least often advanced, I believe to have been 
the growth of the “Athenians to ‘greatness, which 
brought fear to the Lacedaemonians and _ forced 


them to war. /But the reasons publicly alleged-on— 


“either side which led them to break the truce and 
involved them in the war were as follows. 

XXIV. There is a city called Epidamnus on the 
right hand as one sails into the Ionian gulf, and its 
next-door neighbours are a barbarian tribe, the Tau- 
lantians, of Illyrian race. The city was colonized 
by the Corcyraeans, and its founder was Phalius, son 
of Eratocleides, of Corinthian stock and a descendant 
of Heracles, who was invited from the mother-city 
according to the ancient custom ; but some Corinth- 
ians and other Dorians joined the Coreyraeans in 
establishing the colony. As time passed the city of 
the Epidamnians became great and populous; but 
civil wars ensued, lasting, it is said, for many years, 
and in consequence of a war with the neighbouring 
barbarians they were crippled and stripped of most 
of their power. Finally, just before the Peloponne- 
sian war, the populace expelled the aristocrats, and 
they, making common cause with the barbarians and 

1 445 B.0.; of. ch. cxv. 1. 43 


THUCYDIDES 


s , ral / , n 4 / 
Tous €v TH TokEL KATA TE YyRV Kal KaTa Oddac- 
cav. ot 6€ ev TH TONE OvTes “Emvddpuriot 

) 
em elon) emreCovTo, TEUTOVOW és TH Kepxupay 
Tpea Bers ws unTpoTody odaay, Cedopevor pn ohas 
Teplopav POerpouevous, ahha Tous Te hevyortas 
Evvadradtar ohict Kat Tov TOV BapBdpev to- 
hewov Katahtcat. taita oe ixérar cab elopevor 
és To “Hpatov édéovto. ot 6€ Kepxupaior tn ixe- 

7 > > / 3 ee 7 > / 

Teiav ovk ed€Eavt0, GAN ampdKxtous atréTeprpav. 

XXV. Dvovtes dé of "Emi dpvior ovdeuiay 


adiow amo Kepxupas TYL@piay otcav ev aT op 


elXovTo GécOat To Tapon, kal méprpavtes és 
Acrdous Tov Jeov é eT npoToy EL mapacotev Kopw- 
Giors Thy mohuy os oiKtoTais Kal Tuo play Twa 
TE/p@avT amt avTav toveicOa. o 8 avrtois 
aveike Tapadovvar Kal nyepovas TroveicOa. 
éXOovtes 6€ of "Emiédyuviot és tTHv KopivOov xata 
TO payTetov mapéoocav TH amouKiay, Tov TE 
olKia THY dr obeLKvUvTEs opav éx KopivOov 6 ovTa 
Kal TO XpneTpLov Onrodvtes, €O€0vTO TE pH 
chas Teptopav POerpopevous, aX’ emapivar. 
Kopiv@cou 6€ KaTd TE TO oikatov bmebeEavTo my 
TLL@piay, vopilovtes ovux Hooov éauTov eivat 
THY aTrouKiay 7 Kepxupatov, dpa 6€ Kai pices 
TOV Kepxupaiwy, OTL avTov Tapnwehouv OvTES 
GTOLKOL, ore Y4p ev Tavnyupect Tals Kolvais 
éLbovTes yépa Ta voyulopeva ote KopivOiw avdpi 





1 The xowal xavnyvpers are the four great games, here 
doubtless referring especially | to the Isthmian Games held at 
Corinth. The ‘‘ privileges” would be 7 of honour 
(xpoedplas), animals for sacrifice presented by the colonies of 
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attacking Epidamnus, plundered those who were in the 
city both by land and sea. These, when they were 
being hard pressed, sent envoys to Corcyra, as being 
their mother-city, begging them not to look on and 
see them destroyed, but to reconcile them with 
the exiles and to put a stop to the war with the 
barbarians. ‘This petition they made, sitting as 
suppliants in the temple of Hera. But the Corcy- 
raeans denied their supplication, and sent them 
back unsuccessful. 

XXV. The Epidamnians, recognizing that no aid 
was to be had from Corcyra, were at a loss how to 


settle their present difficulty ; so they sent to Delphi | 


and asked the god whether they should deliver up 
their city to the Corinthians as founders and try to 
procure some aid from them. The god answered that 
they should deliver it up to them and make them 
leaders. So the Epidamnians went to Corinth and 
delivered up the city as a Corinthian colony, in 
accordance with the oracle, showing that their founder 
was from Corinth and stating the response of the 
oracle ; and they begged the Corinthians not to look 
on and see them utterly destroyed, but to come to 
their rescue. The Corinthians undertook the task, 
partly on the ground of right, because they con- 
sidered that the colony belonged to them quite as 
much as to the Corcyraeans, partly also through hatred 
of the Corcyraeans, for the reason that these, though 
Corinthian colonists, neglected the mother-city. For 
neither at their common festival gatherings } would 
they concede the customary privileges to Corinthians, 
nor would they begin with a representative of 


the mother-city, sending of delegates (@ewpof) to Corinthian 
festivals, etc. 
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U lal e a ¢ e ” 
MPOKATAPYOMEVOL TOV lepwV, WaTTEp at addat 
arotkiat, Tepibpovoovtes 6€ avTods Kav KpPNLG- 

5) a / a 
tov duvdper dvtes KaT exeivov TOY Xpovov omota 
a ¢ a 
rots ‘EXAjvev TOVELWTAaTOLS Kal TH eS TONELOV 
TapacKkevn SvvaT@tepol, vauvTtK@ dé Kat Tod 
/ 
mpovxyew éoTw Ste érraipomevol Kal KaTa THD 
/ a / 
Dardkawv tmpoevoixnaow ths Kepxvpas kdéos éxov- 
x a e \ n 
T@V Ta TEpt TAS Vads' 7 Kal MadAov éEnpTVOVTO 
/ 
TO vaUTLKOV Kal Hoav ovK advvaToL TpLpELs Yap 
elkoou Kal ExaTov UTHpxov avTols OTE HNpXoVvTO 
TONE MELD. 
/ / 
XXVI. Ildvtwv odv tovtay éykAnpata éxov- 
N 
tes of KopivOsor émepmov és tiv ’Emidapvov 
” \ ’ / > / / \ / 
aopmEevol TV w@perlav, OuKNTOPa TE TOV BovxXo- 
J a 
wevov iévar KedevovTes Kal "Awmpaxiwtav Kal 
Aeveadioy Kal éavtd@v hpovpovs. émopevOnaav 
\ Pee | > / / = > 
5é wetn és “AtroAXNwviav KopivOiwv ovoav aros- 
"i a / \ / 
clav, dée. Tov Kepxupaiwy pi K@AVw@VTAL UT 
av’tav Kata Oadaccay Tepatguuevol. Kepxupator 

% ? 

Sé érrevdt) HoPovto Tovs TE olKYTOpas Kat ppov- 

> / / , 
povs HKovtas és THY 'Enidauvov tTHy Te atrolKLay 
/ / > / \ / 
KopwOiow Sedoméevnv, exadretatvovy Kat mhev- 
cavtes evOvs TévTE Kal ElkooL Vaal Kal VoTEpoV 
U / / 
étép@ atom Tovs Te Pevyovtas éxéNevoy KAT’ 
/ > / \ 
érnpecay SéyecOar avtovs (Gov yap es THY 
a 2 / 
Képxupay of Trav Eridapviwy duyades tapous Te 
\ / aA “ , 
drrodecvuvtTes Kal Euyyéverav, hv Tpoicyopuevor 
la / 

édéovto ohas KaTayew) Tovs Te Ppovpovs ovs 
ineecelep aie! Atenas MER Nancie oe eM me ake se 
1 According to the custom obtaining in Hellenic cities, 
whereby a stranger could offer sacrifice only through a 
citizen who acted for hn. mpoxatapxéuevor, as the Schol. 


explains, d:ddvres mpdrepor (sc. } Tots aAAots) Tas KaTapXaGS, 1.€. 
giving the hair cut from the victim’s forehead to a repre- 
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Corinth the initial rites at sacrifices,! as the rest of 
the colonies did, but they treated them with contempt. 
For at that time they were in point of wealth equal 
to the richest of the Hellenes, and in preparation 
for war even stronger, while in sea-power they some- 
times boasted that they were greatly superior, just 
because of the former occupation of the island by 
the Phaeacians,? whose glory was in their ships. It 
was for this reason that they kept on developing 
their navy, and they were in fact powerful; for they 
had on hand one hundred and twenty triremes when 
the war began. 

XXVI. So the Corinthians, having all these grounds 
of complaint, gladly sent the desired aid to Epidam- 
nus, inviting whoever wished to go along as settlers 
and despatching as a garrison some Ambraciots and _ 
Leucadians and a detachment of themselves. They 
proceeded to Apollonia, a colony of the Corinthians, 
going by land through fear of the Corcyraeans, lest 
they might be prevented by them if they should at- 
tempt to cross the sea. But when the Corcyraeans 
perceived that the settlers and the garrison had 
arrived at Epidamnus, and that their colony had been 
given up to the Corinthians, they were indizuant. So 
they sailed immediately with twenty-five ships, and 
later with a second fleet, and insolently bade the Epi- 
damnians dismiss the garrison sent by the Corinthians 
and the settlers, and also receive back their exiles; for 
the exiled Epidamnians had gone to Corcyra, and 
pointing to the sepulchres of common ancestors and 


sentative of Corinth, that he might throw it on the fire 
(Classen). 

2 of. 11. lxx., where a sacred precinct of Alcinous in Corcyra 
is mentioned. The ancient belief that Corcyra was the 
Homeric Scheria has no support in the Odyssey. 
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? / 3 / 
KopivO.or éreuryav Kai Tovs oixntopas atomép- 
‘ lal / 
mew. ol 6€ Emiddpuvior ovdev avtav UTNKOVCAa), 
’ \ / > >’ > \ e 7 
aXXa aoTpaTevovow em avTovs of Kepxvpaios 
\ lal 
TegoapaKxovTa vavol peTa Tav guyddav ws 
/ 
xatatovres, kal tovs “lAdupiovs mpocdraPovtes. 
, * \ , fal 5 
mpockabefouevor S€ THY TOodW TpoEitov ’Emt- 
/ \ / 
Sapviwv te Tov Bovdopevov kai Tous E€vous amra- 
a / c / , 
Geis amriévar' et Sé uj, WS TOdEmLOLS yenoecOaL. 
e > b > / e \ a v > 
ws & ov« érreiGovto, ot wév Kepxupatos (€ote 5 
> \ ‘ / > / \ / 
ic@ wos TO Ywplov) éTOALOPKOUY THY TOKLY. 
XXVII. KopivOi01 &, as avtots éx ths “Em- 
/ > ” id Lal 
Sdpvov 7AOov ayyedot OTL TOAOPKOVITAL, TApeE- 
, e 
oxevatovto aotpateiav, Kal Gua atroikiay és TH 
> / I] / > \ aw \ € , \ 
Eidapvov cenpvoooy ei TH toy cal opoig Tov 
BI \ 
Bovropevov iévar: et 6€ Tis TO TapavTixa peév 
\ b] / a / \ / a 
eOérer Evprrreiv, petéxerv b€ BovreTat T 
Re , ¢ s be x \ eel B yee * 
aTrotkias, TevTHnKOVTA Spaypas KaTabevta Kopuv- 
e 
Gias péverv. Hoav O€ Kal ot wréovTEs ToAXOl 
Kal of Tapyvpiov KataBdrXrovtes. edenOynaav dé 
kal tov Meyapéwy vavol odds Evutrpotréuyar 
— : 
> » , e 4s / a . \ 
el dpa KwAVoWTO v7 Kepxupaiwy mretv: ot dé 
mapeckevatovto avtois oxT@ vaval Evpdeiy, 
kai Iladf#s KeharrAnvev téccapow. xal ’Em- 
Savpiov édenOncar, of tapésyov Tévte, Eppiovis 
Sé uiav Kal TporSnvioe dv0, Aevxddsor O€ S€xa Kal 
> a > , , \ , v 
Aputpaxi@tat onto. OnBatous S€ ypyyata HTNn- 
, > / \ lal ; 
cav kal Prevacious, Hrelous 5€ vads Te Kevas 
eer? 
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invoking the tie of kinship had begged the Corcy- 
raeans to restore them. As the Epidamnians paid no 
heed to them the Corcyraeans proceeded against them 
with forty ships, accompanied by the exiles whom 
they intended to restore, and taking along the II- 
lyrians also. And sitting down before the city they 
proclaimed that the foreigners and any Epidamnians 
who wished might go away in safety ; otherwise they 
would treat them as enemies. But when the Epidam- 
nians would not comply, the Corcyraeans laid siege to 
the city, which is connected with the shore by an 
isthmus. 

XXVII. But the Corinthians, when messengers 
came from Epidamnus announcing the siege, pre- 
pared an expedition and proclaimed at the same 
time a colony to Epidamnus, saying that any who 
wished might go there on a basis of equal rights for 
all, and that if anyone was not inclined to sail at 
once, hut wished to have part in the colony, he 
might make a deposit of fifty Corinthian drachmae! 
and remain at home. The number that sailed was 
large, as also of those who deposited the money. 
Request was also made of the Megarians to convoy 
them with ships, in case an attempt should be made 
by the Corcyraeans to prevent their sailing; and 
these were preparing to accompany them with eight 
ships, and the Paleans, from Cephallenia, with four. 
The Epidaurians, of whom a like request was made, 
furnished five ships, the Hermionians one, the Troe- 
zenians two, the Leucadians ten, and the Ambraciots 
eight. Upon the Thebans and the Phliasians a 
demand was made for money, and upon the Eleans 

* The Corinthian drachma was about equivalent to 6d., 


but of course had greater purchasing power. The Attic 
drachma = 93d. 
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\ - > lal \ / ra 
kal xpynuata. autav de KopivOiwy vives tape- 
oxevalovto Tplakovta Kal Tptofyiduoe omAirat. 
e lal 
XXVIII. *Esresdy 5€ érvGovto of Kepxvpaio 
\ / 5 , ? , \ 
THv tmapacxeunyv, €dOovtes és KopivOov peta 
\ , 
Aaxedatpovioy kat Xuwxvaviov mpécBewr, ods 
, 
mapéraBov, éxéXevov KopivOtovs tovs év ’Emida- 
\ > / 
pv@ ppoupovs TE Kal OlKNTOPAS aTrayELY, WS Ov 
nr > / > / lal 
petov avtois ‘Emidauvov. et O€ Te avtiro.obvTat, 
dixas OcXov Sobva ev IleXoTOvyNow Tapa To- 
Aeow als av audotepo EvpSa@ow: orotépov & 
x an 2 \ / — 4 p - 
av SixacO7n eivat THY aTroLKLay, TOUTOUS KpaTety: 
a a / 
nOerov 6€ kal TO ev Aedois pavteiw émitpéwar. 
U \ > v cal ? \ , \ > \ 
MOAEMOV O€ OVK ElwWY Toei: eb O€ LH, KAL avTol 
wayKxacOncec0ar Epacav, éexeitywy Bralopée 
avay n » eKELY bévov, 
A A > / 4 , cal 
dirous tovetcPar ods ov BovdovTat, ETEpous TaV 
a n / 
vov dvT@V parrov, @perias Evera. of 8 Kopiv- 
Oot amrexpivavto avtots, Hv Tas TE VAS Kal TOUS 
: / > x 3 / > / 7 
BapBapous amo ’Emidauvov amayaywor, Bovdev- 
/ >] lal 
cec0at' mpotepov & ov Karas Exely Tods pev 
cal \ \ / 
modtopxetaOar, Eavtovs bé€ SixdlecPar. Kepxv- 
cal de > / a ee a \ > > / 
patos S€ avtéXeyor, hv Kat éxetvor Tovs év ’Emida- 
vo atTayadywol, Tolncev TavTa: étoipor Sé 
elvar Kal wate ahotépovs pévery KaTa Yopay 
ba Oe 4 / @ Y x e bt / 
otrovoas 6€! moincacbat Ews av 7 Sixn yévnrat. 
1 Hude deletes 5é, after Poppo. 





1 A threat of an alliance with the Athenians, ray viv 
bvrwy referring to the Lacedaemonians and other Pelopon- 
nesians, not to the Illyrians (cf ch. xxvi. 7), as Poppo 
suggested, 
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for unmanned ships as well as for money. And the 
Corinthians themselves, for their part, made ready 
thirty ships and three thousand hoplites. 

XXVIII. When the Corcyraeans learned of these 
preparations they went to Corinth, with Lacedae- 
monian and Sicyonian envoys whom they took with 
them, and bade the Corinthians withdraw the gar- 
rison and settlers at Epidamnus, on the ground that 
they had no part in Epidamnus. But if they made any 
claim to it they were willing, they said, to submit the 
matter for arbitration to any states in the Pelopon- 
nesus that both should agree upon, and to whichever 
party the colony should be > adjudged to belong, these 
should have it; and they were willing also to submit 
the matter to the oracle at Delphi. War, however, 
they warned them not to bring on; but if it must be, 
they too would be compelled, if the Corinthians forced 
the issue, to make friends with those for whom they 
had no wish, others beyond their present ones, in order 
to secure assistance.! The Corinthians answered that 
if the Corcyraeans would withdraw their ships and 
the barbarians from Epidamnus they would consider 
the matter, but that meanwhile it was not proper 
for them? to be discussing arbitration while the 
Epidamnians were undergoing siege. Whereupon 
the Corcyraeans replied that they would do this if 
the Corinthians on their part would withdraw their 
forces at Epidamnus; but they were also ready to 
arbitrate on condition that both parties should re- 
main where they were and that they should make a 
truce until the decision should be given.® 

2 4.e. the envoys and the Corinthians. 

3 Or, omitting dé, ‘‘that they were also ready to make a 


truce until the decision should be given, on condition that 
both parties should remain where they were.’ 
5! 
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\ 
XXIX. KopivOsor dé oddév tovtTwy wrHKovor, 
> ’ > \ / > cad S e a \ e 
GXWN érrevdyn TAYYELS AVTOIS NoaY al VIEs Kal ol 
Evupayor Tapjoav, TpoTéuavtTes KnpuKa Tpd- 
Tepov TOAELov TpoepouvTa Kepxupators, apavTes 
/ e 
éSdounxovta vavol Kal révte SurxtdLo1s TE OTNE- 
> 
tals émdeov emt THY "Emidapvoy, Kepxupators 
évavtia TodeunoovtTes’ eoTpaTHyer O€ TOV pev 
al e , 
veav “Aptotevs 0 TleAXiyou kat Kaddxpdtns o 
r 4 a na 
KadXiov cai Tindvop o Tiav@ous, tov 6€ mefov 
? € id 
Apyétios te 0 Evputiwou xat ‘Ioapyisas o 
"Icapxyov. émerdn 8 éyévovto év ’Axtiw Tis 
a e X ~ 3 / 
"Avaktopias ys, 0 TO lepov tod *AroAd@VOS 
A nw? fal 
éotiv, ml TO GTOmaTL TOD ApmpaktKod Kodzrov, 
oi Kepxupato. enpuxa Te tpovTeuwav avtois €&v 
axati@ atepotvTa pn Treiv él odas, Kai Tas 
la ¢ / 
vads dua erdnpovv, CevEavtés Te Tas Tadatas 
\ 
@ote TAwipous elvat Kal Tas addas eTLOKEYA- 
? c a > / 
cavtes. ws 6€ 6 KHpvE Te aTnyyetkey ovdev 
nr \ rn 3 , rn A 
eipnvaiov Tapa Tov KopivOiwv Kat ai vijes avtois 
/ 
émeTApwvtTo ovaat oydonKovta (TeccapaKxovTa 
/ / 
yap "Emiéauvov éroXopKxovy), avtTavayayopevot 
Kal wapatazapevor evavpdxnoav Kai éviknoav 
of Kepxupaio. mapa Tov Kat vals TEVTE Kat 
, / lal / An \ > lel 
Séxa SiébOecpav tev KopivOiwv. 7H O€ auth 
ec / > la / \ \ \ ID / 
nuépa autois Evvé8n Kal Tovs THY Eaiéapvor 
r / e / 
modLopKovyTas TapacTncacVat omodroyia wate 
\ \ b] / > / / \ 
Tovs pev émnyrvdas atroddcBat, Kopiv6vous dé 
/ Y4 oe x by / 
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XXIX. The Corinthians, however, would not listen 
to any of these proposals, but, as soon as their ships 
were manned and their allies were at hand, they 
sent a herald in advance to declare war against the 
Corcyraeans ; then, setting off with seventy-five ships 
and two thousand hoplites, they sailed for Epidamnus 
to give battle to the Corcyraeans. Their ships were 
under the command of Aristeus son of Pellichus, 
Callicrates son of Callias, and Timanor son of Ti- 
manthes; the infantry under that of Archetimus 
son of Eurytimus and Isarchidas son of Isarchus. 
But when they reached Actium in the territory of 
Anactorium, where is the sanctuary of Apollo at the 
mouth of the Ambracian gulf, the Corcyraeans sent 
out a herald in a small boat to forbid their advance, 
and at the same time proceeded to man their ships, 
having previously strengthened the old vessels with 
cross-beams so as to make them seaworthy, and 
having put the rest in repair. When “fheir herald 
brought back no message of peace from the Corin- 
thians and their ships were now fully manned, being 
eighty in number (for forty were besieging Epidam- 
nus), they sailed out against the enemy and, drawing 
up in line, engaged in battle; and they won a 
complete victory and destroyed fifteen ships of the 
Corinthians. On the same day it happened that 
their troops which were engaged in the siege of 
Epidamnus forced it to a capitulation, on condition 
that the other immigrants! should be sold into 
slavery but the Corinthians kept in bonds until 
something else should be agreed upon. 

XXX. After the sea-fight the Corcyraeans set up 
a trophy of their victory at Leucimne, a promontory 
in the territory of Corecyra, and put to death the 

1 4.¢e. the Ambraciots and Leucadians ; ¢f. ch. xxvi. 1. 
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prisoners they had taken, with the exception of the 
Corinthians, whom they kept in fetters. But after- 
wards, when the Corinthians and their allies had 
gone back home with their ships after their defeat, 
the Corcyraeans were masters of the whole sea\in 
that quarter, and sailing to Leucas, the colony of the 
Corinthians, they ravaged the country and burned 
Cyllene, the naval arsenal of the Eleans, because they 
had furnished ships and money to the Corinthians. 
And so for most of the time after the sea-fight they 
had control over the sea; and sailing against the 
allies of the Corinthians they kept harrying them, 
until the Corinthians, as the summer was drawing 
to an end,! seeing that their allies were suffering, 
sent ships and an army and encamped at Actium 
and near the promontory of Cheimerium in Thes- 
protis, as a protection for Leucas and the other 
cities that were friendly to themselves. And the 
Corcyraeans encamped on the opposite coast at Leu- 
cimne with both ships and infantry. Neither side 
sailed against the other, but they faced each other 
for the rest of this summer; it was not until winter 
had come that they each went back home. 

XXXI. During the whole year after the sea-fight 
and the next year the Corinthians, being angrily in- 
dignant about their war with the Corcyraeans, kept 
building ships and preparing a naval armament with 
all their might, and collected oarsmen from both 
the Peloponnesus and the rest of Hellas by the in- 
ducement of pay. The Corcyraeans, on the other 
hand, were alarmed when they learned of their pre- 
parations, and since they were without an ally among 

1 wepidyrt (as the MSS. read) = repudyr:. But Ullrich 
(Beitr. z. Kr. iii. p. 5) explains = év tG wepidvts tod Gépous, 
‘‘in what remained of the summer.” So Boehme. 
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the Hellenes and had not enrolled themselves in 
the alliance either of the Athenians or of the Lace- 
daemonians, they decided to go to the Athenians, 
become their allies, and try to procure some aid 
from them. But the Corinthians also, hearing of 
this, themselves sent envoys to Athens to prevent 
the addéssion of the Athenian fleet to that of the 


Corcyraeans, as this would hamper them in settling 


the war as they wished. And when an assembly 
was held opposing speeches were made, and the 
Corcyraeans spoke as follows: 

XXXII. “It is but fair, citizens of Athens, that 
those who, without any previous claim on the score 
of important service rendered or of an existing al- 
liance, come to their neighbours to ask aid, as we 
do now, should show in the first place, if possible, 
that what they ask is advantageous, or at least that 
it is not hurtful, and, in the second place, that their 
gratitude can be depended on; but in case they 
establish neither of these things ‘clearly, they should 
not be angry if unsuccessful. Now the Corcyraeans 
have sent us to ask for an alliance, and in full con- 
fidence that they will be able to give you guarantees 
on just these points. But it so happens that our 
policy has been at one and the same time incon- 
sistent, as it must seem to you, with our petition, 
and is also disadvantageous under present circum- 
stances to ourselves; for although heretofore we 
have freely chosen to be allies of no one, we have 
now come to ask others for an alliance, and at the 
same time, in the face of the present war with the 
Corinthians, we are, because of this very policy, 
isolated. And so what was formerly fondly imagined 
to be wise discretion on our part—to enter into no 
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foreign alliance, with the possibility of having to 
take our share of the danger of our neighbour's 
policy—has now, in the event, proved want of 
wisdom and a source of weakness. It is true that, 
in the sea-fight we have had, we repulsed the Co- 
rinthians single-handed ; but now that they have set 
out to attack us with a greater force, drawn from the 
Peloponnesus and the rest of Hellas, and we see 
that we are unable to prevail with our own strength 
alone, and since, further, our peril will be serious if 
we come into their power, we are constrained to ask 
help of you and of everyone else; and it is pardon- 
able if we now, actuated by no baseness, but rather 
acknowledging an error of judgment, venture upon 
a course that runs counter to our former policy of 
avoiding foreign entanglements. 

XXXIII. “ For yourselves, if you concede what we 
ask, by a happy concurrence of events Athens can 
get both honour and advantage in many ways: first, 
you will be giving your aid to those who are wronged 
and not to those who injure others; next, by taking 
into alliance men whose most vital interests are at 
stake, you will lay up for yourselves a claim for grati- 
tude with a record which will abide in our memories 
for ever; and, lastly, we havea navy greater than any 
but your own. Think of it now, what good fortune 
could be rarer, more vexatious to your foes, than 
this—that the power which you would have ac- 
counted it worth much money and gratitude to 
acquire should become yours unbidden, offering itselt 
to you without danger or expense, and bringing you, 
besides, a good name before the world, gratitude 
from those wlio are to receive your help, and en- 
hanced strength for yourselves? To few in all 
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1 kat, before mpoxataAauBdvovras in the MSS., deleted by 
Stahl. 


1 This allegation is denied in the speech of the Corinthians, 
ch. xli. 1 

2 Or, retaining «af before mpoxataAauBdvortas, ‘‘and fails 
to perceive that the Lacedaemonians, through fear of you, 
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history have such opportunities fallen all at the 
same time, and few are they who, when they beg for 
an alliance, come offering to those to whom they 
make their appeal as large a degree of security and 
honour as they expect to receive. 

“ Now as to the war which would give us occasion 
to be of service, if anyone of you thinks it will not 
occur he errs in judgment, and fails to perceive that 
the Lacedaemonians, through fear of you, are eager 
for war, and that the Corinthians, who have great 
influence with them and are enemies of yours,} are 
making a beginning with us now? with a view to a 
subsequent attack upon you, in order that we may 
not be led by our common hatred to take our stand 
together against them, and that they may not fail, 
before we unite, to attain their two objects—to 
harm us and to strengthen themselves. It is our 
business, on the other hand, to get the start of 
them—we offering and your accepting the alliance 
—and to forestall their schemes rather than to 
counteract them. 

XXXIV. “ But if they say that it is not right for 
you to receive their colonists, let them know that 
while every colony honours the mother-city so long 
as it is well treated, yet that if wronged it becomes 
alienated ; for colonists are not sent out to be slaves 
to those who are left behind, but to be their equals. 
And that they were in the wrong is manifest ; for 
when challenged to arbitrate the case of Epidamnus 
they preferred to prosecute their charges by war 
rather than by equity. And let their present treat- 
are eager for war, and that the Corinthians have great in- 


fluence with them and are enemies of yours, and are making 
a beginning with us with a view to a subsequent attack upon 
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2 With the MSS.; Kriiger conjectures ef re, followed by 
Hude. 
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ment of us, who are their kinsmen, be a warning to 
you, that you be not misled by their deceit, or, if 
they seek aid from you directly, that you may refuse 
it. For whoever finds fewest occasions to regret 
doing favours to his opponents will ever remain 
most secure. 

XXXV. “ Neither will you be breaking your treaty 
with the Lacedaemonians by receiving us, who are 
allies of neither party. For in this treaty it is stipu- 
lated that if any of the Hellenic cities is a member 
of no alliance, it is at liberty to join whichever side it 
pleases. And it is monstrous if they are to be al- 
lowed to recruit their navy, not only from their own 
allies, but also from the rest of Hellas besides, and 
particularly from your subjects, but are to debar us 
from the alliance that should naturally be open to us 
as well as from aid from any other quarter, and then 
shall count it a crime if you are persuaded to con- 
cede what we ask. Far more shall we hold you at 
fault if we fail to win your consent; for you will be 
repulsing us who are in peril and are not your enemies, 
while as regards these men, who are enemies and ag- 
gressors, you will not only not be thwarting them, 
but will even be allowing them to get fresh forces 
from your own dominions. To that they have no 
right; but it is right that you should either prevent 
them from raising mercenaries in places under your 
control, or else send aid to us also, on whatever 
terms you may be induced to make; but it would be 
best of all for you openly to receive and help us. 
And many, as we suggested at the outset,! are the 
advantages which we can show you, and the most 
important of all is this, that the enemies of both of 


1 Ch. xxxiii. 1, 
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1 So jcay seems to mean here, where eiof was to be ex- 
pected ; cf. ch. xxxiii. 3. 

2 Sef or Eupdéper seems to be implied. 

3 The thirty-years’ truce with Sparta; ¢/. ch. xxiii. 4, 
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us are, as we see,! the same—which is the surest 
guarantee of fidelity—and these are not weak, but 
able to injure those who withdraw from them. And 
furthermore, when the alliance that is offered is with 
a maritime and not with a continental power, the 
alienation of such an ally is not a matter of indif- 
ference ; on the contrary, you should? by all means, 
if possible, permit no one else to possess ships; but 
if that is impossible, you should have as your friend 
him who is strongest therein. 

XXXVI. “If anyone thinks that this course is in- 
deed expedient, but fears that if he yields to this con- 
sideration he will be breaking off the truce,’ he should 
understand that his fear, if backed by strength, will 
make his enemies more afraid ;* whereas, if he re- 
ject our alliance, his confidence ® will be unsupported 
by might and will therefore be less formidable against 
enemies that are strong. He should understand, 
furthermore, that he is deliberating upon the in- 
terests, not so much of Corcyra, as of Athens, and 
that he is not making the best provision for her 
when, in the face of the war that is impending and 
all but present, he hesitates, through cautious con- 
sideration of the immediate chances, to attach to 
himself a country which is not made a friend or a 
foe except with the most momentous consequences. 
For Corcyra is favourably situated for a coasting 
voyage either to Italy or Sicily,® so that you could 
prevent a fleet from coming thence to join the Pelo- 
ponnesians, or could convoy thither a fleet from here; 
and in other respects it is a most advantageous 

‘ te. of themselves breaking the truce. 

5 i.e. in the security of the truce. 


6 Ancient mariners preferred to hug the coast rather than 
sail through the open zea. 
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1 For ov5¢ of the MSS., Dobree’s conjecture. Hude reads 
ovde. .. ovde. 
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place. And by one briefest concluding word, which 
embraces both the whole issue and all separate facts, 
you will be convinced that you should not abandon 
us: The Hellenes have only three fleets that are 
worthy of mention, yours, ours, and that of the 
Corinthians; if, now, the Corinthians shall seize us 
first and you thus let two of these fleets become 
united, you will have to fight on the sea against 
both Corcyraeans and Peloponnesians at once; but 
if you accept us, you will be able to contend 
against them with your navy augmented by our 
own. 


Thus spoke the Corcyraeans, and after them the _ 


Corinthians as follows: ae 

XXXVII. “Since these Corcyraeans have not con- 
fined themselves to the question of their admission 
into your alliance, but have gone further and urged 
that we are the wrong-doers and they are unfairly 
attacked, we too must of necessity touch upon both 
these points before we proceed to our general argu- 
ment, in order that you may be more definitely 
forewarned of the nature of the demand we have 
to make, and may have good grounds for rejecting 
their petition. 

“They say that ‘a wise discretion’ has hitherto 
kept them from accepting an alliance with anyone; 
but the fact is that they adopted this policy with a 
view to villainy and not from virtuous motives, and 
because they wished in their misdeeds not to have 
any ally as witness, or to be put to shame if they 
invited his presence. Moreover, the insular and in- 
dependent position of this state causes them to be 
arbitrary judges of the injuries they do to others 
instead of being judges appointed by mutual agree- 
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ment; owing to the fact that they resort very 
little to the ports of their neighbours, but to a 
very large extent receive into their ports others 
who are compelled to put in there. And mean- 
while they have used as a cloak their specious policy 
of avoiding alliances, adopted not in order to avoid 
joining others in wrong-doing, but that they may do 
wrong all alone; that wherever they have power 
they may use violence, and wherever they can escape 
detection they may overreach someone; and if, per- 
chance, they can steal a march on anyone, that they 
may brazen it out. And yet, if they were really honest 
men, as they pretend to be, the less liable they were 
to attack by their neighbours the more clearly they 
might have demonstrated their virtuous motives by 
offering and accepting proposals of arbitration. 
XXXVIII. “ But neither toward others nor to- 
ward us have they shown themselves honest men ; on 
the contrary, although they are colonists of ours, they 
have constantly stood aloof from us, and now they 
are at war with us, claiming that they were not sent 
out to be ill treated. But neither did we colonize 
them to be insulted by them, but to be their leaders 
and to receive from them all due reverence. The 
rest of our colonies, at any rate, honour us, and 
by our colonists we are beloved more than is any 
other mother-city. And it is clear that, if we are 
acceptable to the majority, it cannot be on good 
grounds that we are unacceptable to these alone; 
nor are we making war upon them in a way so 
unusual without being also signally wronged. And 
even if we were at fault, the honourable course for 
them would have been to make allowance for our 
temper, in which case it would have been shameful 
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This clause is omitted by all good MSS. except G, and by all 
recent editors except Bloomfield. 
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for us to outrage their moderation; but in the 
insolence and arrogance of wealth they have wronged 
us in many other ways, and particularly in the case 
of Epidamnus, our colony, which they made no claim 
to when it was in distress, but seized by force the 
moment we came to its relief, and continue to hold. 

XXXIX. “They pretend, forsooth, that they were 
the first to agree to an arbitration of the issue; 
but surely it is not the proposals of the one who has 
the advantage, and occupies a safe position when he 
invites arbitration, that ought to have weight, but 
rather those of the one who has made his actions tally 
with his professions before appealing to arms. These 
men, however, bring forward their specious offer of a 
court of arbitration, not before laying siege to the 
place, but only after they had concluded that we 
would not permit it. And now, not satisfied with the 
blunders they have committed themselves at Epi- 
damnus, they have come here demanding that you 
too at this juncture, shall be, not their allies, but 
their accomplices in crime, and that you shall receive 
them, now that they are at variance with us. But 
they ought to have come to you when they were 
in no peril at all, and not at a time when we are 
victims of their injustice and they are consequently 
in danger, nor when you, without having had the 
benefit of their power before, will now have to give 
them a share of your aid, and, though you had nothing 
to do with their at ea will have to bear an equal 
part of the blame we shall bestow. For only if you 
from the first had shared their power ought you to 
share the consequences also now of their acts. 

XL. “ Now it has been clearly shown that we have 
come with proper grounds of complaint against 
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1 7.e. ““who will permit peace to be maintained by their 
new friends if they exercise ordinary discretion.” No new 
allies should be received who will render ordinary discretion 
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them and that they are violent and overreaching ; 
but you have still to learn that you have no right to 
receive them into your alliance. For even though it 
is stipulated in the treaty that any unenrolled city 
may join whichever party it pleases, the provision is 
not intended for those who apply to one side for 
admission with a view to the injury of the other, 


but for any one who, without defrauding another 


state of his services, asks for protection, and any 


one who to those who received him will not—if_ 


they are prudent—bring. war~instead of peace.} 
But this is precisely what will be your fate if you 
do not listen to us. For you will not merely be- 
come allies to them, but also enemies to us instead 
of being at truce with us. For it will be necessary 
for us, if you go with them, to include you when we 
proceed to take vengeance upon them. And yet the 
right course for you would be, preferably, to stand 
aloof from us both,—or else to go with us against 
them, remembering that you are under treaty with 
the Corinthians, but have never had with the 
Corcyraeans even anarrangement.-to- refrain from 
hostilities for a time,—and not to establish the 
precedent of admitting into your alliance those who 
revolt from the other side. Why, when the Samians 2 
revolted from you, and the other Peloponnesians were 
divided in their votes on the question of aiding them, 
we on our part did not vote against you; on the 
contrary, we openly maintained that each one should 
discipline his own allies without interference. If you 
receive and assist evil-doers, you will surely find that 


unavailing to prevent war, as the Corcyraeans are sure 
to do. 
2 440 B.c. cf. ch. cxv. 
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1 Sxtp 7a Mydixd Kriiger deletes, followed by Hude. 
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full as many of your allies will come over to us, and 
the precedent you establish will be against yourselves 
rather than against us. 

XLI. “ These, then, are the considerations of right 
which we urge upon you—and they are adequate ac- 
cording to the institutions of the Hellenes; but we 
have also to remind you of a favour and to urge a 
claim based upon it; and since we are not your 
enemies so as to want to injure you, nor yet your 
friends so that we could make use of you, we think 
this favour should be repaid us at the present time. 
It is this: when once, before the Persian war, you 
were deficient in battle-ships for the war you were 
waging with the Aeginetans, you borrowed twenty 
from the Corinthians. And this service and that we 
rendered in connection with the Samians—our pre- 
venting the Peloponnesians from aiding them— 
enabled you to prevail over the Aeginetans and to 
chastise the Samians. Both incidents happened, too, 
at a critical time, when men, engaged in assailing 
their enemies, are most indifferent to every con- 
sideration except victory, regarding any one who 
assists them as a friend, even if he was an enemy be- 
fore, and any one who stands in their way as an 
enemy, even if he happen to be a friend ; for they 
even mismanage their own i ests. in the eager 
rivalry of the moment. 

XLII. “ Bearing these favours in mind—let every 
young man here be told of them by one who is 
older—do you consider it your duty to requite us 
with the like. And do not think that this course 
is indeed equitable to urge in a speech, but that 
another course is advantageous if you come to war. 
For advantage is most likely to result when one 
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errs least, and the contingency of the war, with which 
the Corcyraeans would frighten you into wrong- 
doing, is still uncertain; and it is not worth while 
for you to be so carried away by it as to acquire 
an enmity with the Corinthians that will be from 
that moment on a manifest fact and no longer a 
contingency. It would be, rather, the prudent course 
to remove something of the suspicion which has 
heretofore existed on account of the Megarians!; 
for the favour which comes last, if conferred at the 
right moment, even though a small one, can cancel a 
greater offence. Nor ought you to be tempted by 
their offer of a great naval alliance; for to refrain 
from wronging equals is a surer strength than to be 
carried away by present appearances and seek an 
advantage by incurring dangers. 

XLIII. “ But we, since events have brought us 
under the rule which we ourselves proclaimed at 
Sparta, that each should discipline his own allies, now 
claim from you in return the same treatment—that 
you who were then_aided by our vote should not in- 

__ jure us by yours. ‘Pay back like with like, determining 
that this is thé supreme moment when assistance is 
the truest friendship—opposition the worst hostility. 
We beg you neither to accept the Corcyraeans as 
your allies in despite of us, nor to aid them in their 
wrong-doing. And if you do this, you will not only be 
taking the fitting course, but will also be consulting 
your own best interests.” eS 

XLIV. Thus spoke the Corinthians. And the 
Athenians, having heard both sides, held a second 


1 Referring apparently to the exclusion of the Megarians 
from all harbours within the Athenian dominion and from 
the market at Athens, ch. lxvii. 4. 
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session of the Ecclesia ; and although at the earlier 
one they were rather inclined to agree with the words 
of the Corinthians, on the second day they changed 
their minds in favour of the Corcyraeans, and decided, 
not, indeed, to make an offensive and defensive 
alliance with them, for in that case, if the Corcyraeans 
then asked them to join in an expedition against 
Corinth, they would have to break, on their own re- 
sponsibility, the treaty with the Lacedaemonians—- 
but they made a defensive alliance, namely to aid 
one another in case anyone should attack Corcyra or 


Athens or the allies of either..For they believed that.,_-, 


in any eventsthe war with the Peloponnesians would / 
have to be faced{ and they did not wish to give up 


Corcyra, which had so large a fleet, to the Corinthians, ~~ 


but hoped to wear them out upon one another as 
much as possible, in order that the Corinthians as 
well as other naval powers} might be found weaker 
in case they had to go to war with them. Besides, 
the island seemed to them admirably situated for a 
coasting voyage to Italy and Sicily.? 

XLV. With these motives the Athenians received 
the Corcyraeans into alliance and sent to their 
-aid,soon after the departure of the Corinthians, ten 
_ships commanded by Lacedaemonius son of Cimon, 
Diotimus son of Strombichus, and Proteas son of 
Epicles. Orders were given to these not to engage 
with the Corinthians, unless they should sail against 
Corcyra and attempt to land there, or to some ‘place 
belonging to the Corcyraeans; but in that case they 
were to thwart them if possible. The object of these 
orders was to avoid breaking the treaty. 


1 Referring especially to those mentioned ch. xxvii, 2. 
2 of. ch. xxxvi. 2, 
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XLVI. These ships arrived at Corcyra, and the 
Corinthians, when their preparations had been made, 
sailed against Corcyra with one hundred and fifty 
ships. Of these ten belonged to the Eleans, twelve 


to the Megarians, ten to the Leucadians, sememteen!..... 


to the Ambraciots, one to the Anactorians, and ninety 
to the Corinthians. themselves. The several cities 
had each its own general, but Xenocleides son of 
Euthycles and four others commanded the Corin- 
thians. They sailed from Leucas, and when they drew 
near the mainland over against Corcyra, anchored at 
Cheimerium in the territory of Thesprotia. It isa 
harbour, and above it lies a city away from the sea in 
the Eleatic district of Thesprotia, Ephyra by name. 
Near it is the outlet into the sea of the Acherusian 
lake; and the river Acheron runs through Thesprotia 
and empties into the lake, to which it gives its name. 
There is also the river Thyamis, which separates 
Thesprotia and Cestrine, and between these rivers 
rises the promontory of Cheimerium. It was at this 
point of the mainland then that the Corinthians cast 
anchor and made a camp. 

XLVII. The Corcyraeans, when they became 
aware of their approach, manned a hundred and ten 
ships under the command of Miciades, Aesimides, 
and Eurybatus, and encamped on one of the islands 
which are called Sybota, the ten Attic ships being 
alsopresent. Their land-forces were at the promon- 
tory of Leucimne, and also a thousand hoplites of 
the Zacynthians who had come to aid the Corcy- 
raeans. The Corinthians, also, had the aid of many 
barbarians who had assembled on the mainland ad- 
jacent; for the dwellers on the mainland in that 
region have always been friendly to them. 
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XLVIII. When their preparations had been made, 
the Corinthians, taking provisions for three days, 
put off by night from Cheimerium with the intention 
of giving battle, and at daybreak as they sailed along 
they descried the ships of the Corcyraeans out at sea 
and sailing to meet them. And as soon as they saw 
one another, they drew up in opposing battle lines, 
the Attic ships on the right wing of the Corcyraeans, 
who themselves held the rest of the line forming 
three divisions, each under the command of one of 
the three generals. So the Corcyraeans arrayed them- 
selves; but the right wing of the Corinthian fleet 
was held by the Megarian ships and the Ambracian, 
in the centre were the other allies with their several 
contingents, while the left was held by the Corinth- 
ians themselves with their best sailing ships, opposed 
to the Athenians and the right wing of the Corcy- 
raeans. 

XLIX. When the standards were raised on either 
side they joined battle and fought, both having many 
hoplites on the decks as well as many archers and 
javelin-men, for they were still equipped rather 
rudely in the ancient fashion. And so the sea-fight was 
hotly contested, not so much by reason of the skill 
displayed as because it was more like a battle on land. 
For when they dashed against one another they could 
not easily get clear, partly by reason of the number 
and throng of the ships, still more because they 
trusted for victory to the hoplites on the decks, 
who stood and fought while the ships remained 
motionless ; and there was no cutting of the line,! but 
they fought with fury and brute strength rather than 


1 SiéxmAovs was a breaking of the line so as to ram the 
enemy’s ship in the flank or astern. 
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with skill. Accordingly there was everywhere much 
tumult and confusion in the sea-fight. The Attic 
ships, if they saw the Corcyraeans pressed at any 
point, came up and kept the enemy in awe; but 
their generals would not begin fighting, fearing to 
disobey the instructions of the Athenians. The right 
wing of the Corinthians suffered most; for the 
Corcyraeans with twenty ships routed them and pur- 
sued them in disorder to the mainland, and then, 
sailing right up to their camp and disembarking, 
burned the deserted tents and plundered their 
property. In that quarter, then, the Corinthians and 
their allies were worsted, and the Corcyraeans pre- 
vailed ; but on the left wing where the Corinthians 
themselves were, they were decidedly superior, for 
the Corcyraeans, whose numbers were fewer to begin 
with, had the twenty ships away in the pursuit. But 
the moment the Athenians saw that the Corcyraeans 
were being hard pressed, they began to help them 
more unreservedly, and though they at first refrained 
from actually attacking an enemy ship, yet when it 
was conspicuously clear that they were being put to 
flight and the Corinthians were close in pursuit, then 
at length every man put his hand to work, and fine 
distinctions were no longer made; matters had come 
to such a pass that Corinthians and Athenians of 
necessity had_to attack one another. _ 

-L. After the rout of the Corcyraeans the Corinth- 
ians did not také in tow and haul off the hulls of the 
ships which had been disabled, but turned their 
attention to the men, cruising up and down and 
killing them in preference to taking them alive; and 
they unwittingly slew their own friends, not being 
aware that their right wing had been worsted. For 
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1 Thucydides makes allowance for Salamis, for example, 
where Greeks had fought against Persians, 
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since the ships or the two fleets were many and 
covered a great stretch of sea, it was not easy, when 
they joined in combat, for the Corinthians to 
determine just who were conquering and who were 
being conquered ; for this sea-fight was in number of 
ships engaged greater than any that Hellenes had 
ever before fought against Hellenes.! But as soon 
as the Corinthians had chased the Corcyraeans to the 
shore, they turned to the wrecks and their own dead,? 
and they were able to recover most of them and to 
fetch them to Sybota, an unused harbour of Thes- 
protia, whither the land forces of the barbarians had 
come to their aid. When they had accomplished 
this, they got their forces together and sailed once 
more against the Corcyraeans. And they, with such 
of their vessels as were seaworthy and all the rest that 
had not been engaged, together with the Attic ships, 
on their part also sailed to meet them, fearing that 
they would attempt to disembark on their territory. 
It was now late and the paean had been sounded for 
the onset, when the Corinthians suddenly began to 
back water; for they sighted twenty Attic ships 
approaching, which the Athenians had sent out after 
the ten as a reinforcement, fearing just what 
happened, namely that the Corcyraeans would be de- 
feated and their own ten ships would be too few to 
help them. LI. So when the Corinthians sighted 
these ships before the Corcyraeans did, suspecting that 
they were from Athens and that there were more of 
them than they saw, they began to withdraw. For the 
Corcyraeans, however, the Athenian ships were sailing 
up more out of view and could not be seen by them, 


2 The bodies of the dead which were on the disabled 
ships. 
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and so they wondered that the Corinthians were 
backing water, until some of them caught sight of the 
ships and said, ‘‘ Yonder are ships sailing up.” Then 
they too retreated—for it was already getting dark ; 
whereupon the Corinthians put their ships about and 
broke offthe action. Thus they separated, the sea-fight 
ending at nightfall. And while the Corcyraeans were 
encamping at Leucimne, the twenty ships from 
Athens, under the command of Glaucon son of 
Leagrus and Andocides son of Leogoras, having made 
their way through the corpses and the wrecks, sailed 
down to the camp not long after they were sighted. 
And the Corcyraeans—for it was night—were afraid 
they were enemies; but afterwards they recognized 
them and the ships came to anchor. 

LII. On the next day the thirty Attic ships and 
as many of the Corcyraean as were seaworthy put 
to sea and advanced against the harbour at Sybota, 
where the Corinthians lay at anchor, wishing to see 
whether they would fight. But the Corinthians, 
although they put out from shore and drew up in 
line in the open sea, kept quiet: for they had no 
thought of beginning a fight if they could avoid it, 
as they saw that fresh ships had arrived from 
Athens and that they themselves were involved 
in many perplexities, both as regards guarding the 
captives whom they had in their ships and the im- 
possibility of refitting their ships in a desert place. 
What they were more concerned about was the 
voyage home, how they should get back, for they 
were afraid that the Athenians would consider that 
the treaty had been broken, since they had come to 
blows, and would not let them sail away. 

LIII. Accordingly they determined to put some 
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THUCYDIDES 


éuSiBaoavtas avev KnpuKeiov Tpoo me ura Tols 

2 “A@nvaios Kal Teipav mouncac Gar. TEMA AVTES 
Te éheyou * Totabe* “ ‘Adixcite, @ o avd pes ‘AOnvaior, 
TONE LOU apxovres Kal omoveas AvovTeEs” nly yap 
TONEULOUS TOUS MLETEPOUS TL pOUMEVOLS éuTrodwy 
istacGe oTXa VT ALpopevot. et O° viv youn 
€oTl KwAVELY TE Nas emt Képxupav 7 adXoceE et 
an Bovropeba TrELY Kal Tas oToVdas RUETE, 
nas Tovcde mpwrovs AaPovtes yYpHncadbe as 

3 modemios.” of pev 67 ToLlavdTa eEitrov' TaV Se 
Kepxvpaiwy To wey otpatotredov bcov émnKkouvaev 
aveBoncev evOvs XaBety Te avTOVS Kal aTroKTEtvat, 

4 of 6€ “A@nvaios To.doe atrexpivavto: “ Ourte ap- 
Xopev TONE LOD, @ avopes Tedorovyncror, ouTeE 
Tas omoveas Avouer, Kepxupators bé Tota be Evp- 
payxos ovat Bono iAGouev. et pev odY AdroGE 
mot BovrecGe rely, ov K@hvopev" et Oe ent 
Képxupay Trevaeiabe 7; i) és TOV EXELYWY TL YWpLOD, 
ov mepiowopeOa Kata TO duvaTov.” 

LIV. Toratdta tav ‘AOnvaiwy atroxpivapévov 
of pev KopivOtor Tov Te TAOUY TOV ew oiKoU TapeE- 
axevalovto Kal TpoTatov Eotnaay év Tois ev TH 
HT E(p@ LuBoros: ol O€ Kepxupaior Td Te vavayla 
Kal VEKPOUS avethovTo 7a KaTa opas, efevex Oev- 
TOV vmo Te TOU pov Kal avémou, ds YEVOMEVOS TIS 
VUKTOS dueaxébacev auTa TAVTAXh, Kal TpoTtaiov 
avtéstncay €v Tois ev TH VD 2uBorous @sS 

2 vevixnxotes. yvopun 6€ Tordde Exatepos THY VviKnV 
mpocerotnaavto’ KopivOsor pev KpaTicavtes TH 








1 To bear a herald’s wand would have been a recognition 
of a state of war, whereas the Corinthians were anxious not 
to be regarded as enemies by the Athenians, 
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men, without a herald’s wand,! into a boat and send 
them to the Athenians, to test their intentions. 
And these men bore the following message: “ You 
do wrong, men of Athens, to begin war and break a 
treaty ; for by taking up arms against us you inter- 
fere with us when we are but punishing our enemies. 
But if it is your intention to hinder us from sailing 
against Corcyra or anywhere else we may wish, and 
you thus break the treaty, first take us who are here 
and treat us as enemies.”” Thus they spoke; and 
all the host of the Corcyraeans that was within 
hearing shouted : “ Take them and kill them!” But 
the Athenians made answer as follows: “ We are not 
beginning war, men of the Peloponnesus, nor are we 
breaking the treaty, but we have come to aid the 
Corcyraeans here, who are our allies. If, then, you 
wish to sail anywhere else, we do not hinder you ; 
but if you ever sail against Corcyra or any place of 
theirs, we shall not permit it, if we are able to 
prevent it.” 

LIV. When the Athenians had given this answer, 
the Corinthians began preparations for the voyage 
homeward and set up a trophy at Sybota on the 
mainland ; and the Corcyraeans took up the wrecks 
and dead bodies? that had been carried in their 
direction by the current and by the wind, which had 
arisen in the night and scattered them in en! 
es and set up, as being, the victors, a rival _ 
troph n the island. \ Each side claimed ) 

| the —_ on the following grounds: The Corinth- / 
~ Jans™set up a trophy because they had prevailed in 


2 Taking up the dead bodies without asking permission of 
the enemy indicated that the field was maintained, and was 
therefore a claim of victory. 
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THUCYDIDES 


vaupaxia HEXpL VUKTOS, OOTE KAL vavdya TreloTa 
Kai vexpous TporKkouicad Gat, Kal avopas ¢ EXOVTES 
aly LaXwTous ovK éXaoooUS Xo vaus Te KaTa- 
dvcavtes Trepl éBoounkovta éoTnoav Tpotatov: } 
Kepxupaior é€ TplaxovTa vavs pardtoTa ova Oet- 
partes, Kal emeon "AOnvaior 7Oov; aVENO EVOL 
Ta KaTa opas auToUS vavayla Kal vexpous, Kal 
OTL avtois TH Te 7 potepata Tpvpvav KpOvOopLevot 
UTeXwpnaav OL Kopiv@voe “iSévtes Tas ‘Artikas 
vaus, Kat eed) HAGov ot "AOnvaiot, ovK avTereé- 
TEov €x TOV LUBdTwr, dia TadTa TpoTaiov éoTN- 
cav. oUTw mer ExaTEpor ViKav HELovYS 

LV. Oc 6€ KopivO:oc aroméovtes é’ oixou 
"Avaxtopiov, 6 éotw éri TO oTopate ToD “Ap- 
TpaKlKOU KONTOV, elAOv amatn (AY Oe KoLVOY 
Kepxupaiwr Kal exeivav), Kal KaTaoTicavres 
év avT@ KopwOtous oLKnTropas avex@pno ay em 
olxou" Kat Tov Kepxupaiwy OKTAKOTLOUS bev ov 
oa dovA0L arédovTo, TEVTHKOVTA b€ Kai dLa- 
_Koclous Ojoavres epvhaccoy Kal év Jepareta 
elov TONAH, OTWS avTots THY Képxupav ava- 
Xopnravres Tpoomonceray” eT UY Xavov o€ (Kal 
Ouvapet avTay ot Welous Tparor ovTes Ths 
TONEWS. 7) ev ovv Képxupa ovtT# Tepuyiyverat 
TO TONE MD TOV KopwOwr, Kal a pijes TOV 
"AOnvaiay a avexopnoay é€ aur is. aitia &é abrn 
Tporn éryéveTo Tou TONELOU Tobs Kopivdtous és 
TOUS ’A@nvaious, 6Tt odiow év orovdais peta 
Kepxvupatwv evaAU LAX OUY. 

LVI. Mera tatta & etOis cali rade EvvéBn 


1 Zarnoav tooraiov bracketed by Hude, following Kriiger. 
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the sea-fight up to nightfall, and had thus been able 
to carry off a greater number of wrecks and dead 
bodies, and because they held as prisoners not less 
than a thousand men and had disabled about seventy 
ships ; and the Corcyraeans, because they had de- 
stroyed about thirty ships, and, after the Athenians 
came, had taken up the wrecks that came their way 
and the dead bodies, whereas the Corinthians on the 
day before had backed water and retreated at sight 
of the Attic ships, and after the Athenians came 
would not sail out from Sybota and give battle— 
for these reasons set up a trophy. So each side 
claimed the victory. 

LV. The Corinthians, as they sailed homeward, 
took by stratagem Anactorium, which is at the mouth 
of the Ambracian Gulf, a place held by the Corcy- 
raeans and themselves in common, and establishing 
there some Corinthian colonists returned home. Of 
their Corcyraean prisoners they seld eight hundred 
who were slaves, but two hundred and fifty they 
kept in custody and treated them with much con- 
sideration, their motive being that when they re- 
turned to Corcyra they might win it over to their 
side ;! and it so happened that most of these were 
among the most influential men of the city. In this 
way, then, Corcyra had the advantage in the war Ss 
with the Corinthians, and the ships of the Athenians — ~ 
withdrew from it. {And this was the first ground | 

‘which the Corinthians had for the war against the\ 
| Athenians, because they had fought with the Corcy- ~ 
raeans against them in time of truce. 
“~~LVI. Immediately after this the following events 


r 


1 cf. 111. lxx. 1, where the carrying out of this plan of the 
Corinthians leads to the bloody feud at Corcyra. 
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ryeréa Oat TOIS: "AOnvaiows Kat TleXorovvncios 
dtapopa es 70 TONEMELY. TOV yap Kopibiwr 
pac covT@v Tas TLLOpnTovTaL avuTous, UroTo- 
mnoavtes THY ExOpav avTav ot “A@nvaios Tlorter- 
deatas, of oikovoty emt T® toOue@ tHS ladrAnvns, 
KopivOiwv atroixous, eauTav 6€ Evppaxous opou 
UTroTenets, exe NEVOV To €s Iladdnvnv tetyos Kabe- 
Aely Kal OmmpOUs dovvat, Tous TE emvdnpoupryous 
extreme Kal TO NoLTTOY wn SéxecOaL ods KATA 
étos éxactov Kopiv@tor. émeurrov, deicavtes pn 
aTooT@aL vTrd TE Tepdixxou TrevBopevor Kal 
Kopw0iwv, Tous Te GAXdous Tovs é7l Opaxns 
EvvaTootTnowat Evppaxous. 

LVII. Tadta 6€ epi rods Tlotevdedtas of 
"A@nvaior TpoT aper KevalovTo evdus peta TV év 
Kepxvpa vavpaxiay’ ol TE yap Kopiv@tor pavepas 
dn Sidhopor Haar, Tlepdixcas te 0 AneEavépou, 
Maxedovev Bacrrevs, _EMET ONE MOTO Evupaxos 
TpoTepov Kat piros OV. erro ew dé, OTL 
Dirinre TO éavTob AOENG@ kat Aépda xow7 
T pos | avTov evavTLOULEVOLS ot "A@nvator Evupayiav 
€moincavTo. Sediws Te ETpaccey és Te THV Aake- 
Saipwova TéuTOV OT WS TONE LOS yévntar avtois 
™ pos Tledorovyya ious, Kal TOUS Kop ious T poa- 
ETOLELTO TIS [orevdatas évexa aTOcTagEws* 
TpoaEepepe dé Aovyous Kal Tots el Opakns Nah«e- 
dedot nat Bor TLatoLs Evvaroarivat, voter, et 
Evppaya tavta €éyxot, duopa ovTa, Ta yopla, 





1 Son of Alexander, who had been a friend of the Hellenes 
in the Persian war. Perdiccas, who originally ee 
only Lower Macedonia, had deprived his brother Philip of 
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also occurred, which caused differences between the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians and led to the 
war. While the Corinthians were devising how they 
should take vengeance on the Athenians, the latter, 
suspecting their enmity, required of the Potidaeans 
(who. dwell on the isthmus of Pallene and are 


‘colonists of the Corinthians but tributary allies of the” 


Athenians), to pull down their wall on the»side of 
Pallene and give hostages, and, furthermore, to send 
away and not receive in the future the magistrates 
whom the Corinthians were accustomed to send 
every year. For they were afraid that the Poti- 
daeans, persuaded by Perdiccas! and the Corinthians, 
would revolt and cause the rest of the allies in 
Thrace to revolt with them. 

LVII. These precautions the Athenians took with 
regard to the Potidaeans immediately after the sea- 
fight at Corcyra; for the Corinthians were now openly 
at variance with them, and Perdiccas son of Alexander, 
king of the Macedonians, who had before been an 
ally and friend, had now become hostile. And he 
had become hostile because the Athenians had made 
an alliance with his brother Philip and with Derdas, 
who were making common cause against himself. 
Alarmed at this he kept sending envoys to Lace- 
daemon, trying to bring about a war between Athens 
and the Peloponnesians. He sought also to win 
over. er Sir with a view to the revolt of 


Potidaea;)and, furthermore, he mad@“overtures to” 


the Chalcidians of Thrace and the Bottiaeans to join 
in the revolt, thinking that if he had as allies these 
countries, which bordered on his own, it would be 


Upper Macedonia, and now was king of all Macedonia. 
See, further, 11. xcix. ff. 
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fa A \ f ? » aes a 2 
6 pdov av Tov TOAEMOoV peET a” TaV TroLetcBaL, wY 
€9 A > , 1 € , 
ot A@nvator aicPouevoe Kat BovNopevot TpoKaTa- 
a \ 
AapBavery TOV TOAEWY TAS aTroTTAacELs (ETUYOV 
la / / 
yap TplaKovTa vavs aTroaTédXoOVTES KAL YLALOUS 
e , RES, \ a ? nm ? / fal 
omiTas eml Thy iv avTov Apxeotpatov TOU 
AvKopnoous peT AXNWY Teccdpwy oTpaTHYyOUN- 
val Yi lal lal 
TOS), émlaTéAXOVGL TOs apxYovat TOV vewv IloTeL- 
5 e a \ ° cal 
SeaT@v TE opnpous AaBEiv Kal TO TeLyos Kabenety, 
la / \ ty 
TOV TE TANGLOV TOAEWY hUAAaAKIY EXELY OTTWS [M1 
aTOCTHOOVTAL. 
lal \ 
LVIII. Tlotededtar 5€ méuravtes pev xal 
, / 
map ’A@nvaiovs mpécBes, ei Twas TELcELaY pH 
n / / / / \ \ 
odhav mépt vewtepifew pndév, éeXovtes dé Kal 
; on Neate SoM wii Oi tiks 
és tHv Aaxedaipova peta Kopiv6iov,! ores 
/ A 
éToluaocawto Tiuwpiav, nv én, émerdn Ex TE 
"AOnvav €k ToAXOD TpacaovTes ovdEY NUpoOVTO 
’ , 2 D) e a Cs RN , \ 
€mitndeov, GAN ai ves ai emt Maxedoviay Kal 
> \ a e / ” \ \ / lal 
él odas omoiws émEov Kat Ta TEAN TOV Aake- 
/ a 
Saimoviwv. UTécxeTo avTots, Hv emi Lloreidarav 
ral > \ a 
iwow "AOnvaio, és thy Attixny écBarelv, Tote 
57 KaTa TOY Kalpoyvy ToUTOY adiotayTaL peta 
r \ , A 
Xar«idéwv cai Bottiatwv xown Evvopocartes. 
t y / \ 
2 «al Ilepdixcas 7reiGer Nadkidéas Tas evi Oadacon 
/ , , 
TOAELS E€XALTTOVTAS Kal KaTtaBarXovTas avotKi- 
> v , , , 5) \ 
cacbat és “OdvvOov piav Te Tod TaVTHY LoxUpaY 
a ’ fal / a fal 
moincac@ar Tols T ExALTTOVGL TOUTOLS THS EaUTOU 
al a / \ 
yns THs Murydovias mepi tiv BorBnv Xipuvny 
” / ¢ bal e \ ’ / / 
édwKe véwerOat, Ews av 0 Tpos ‘A@nvatous TroXe- 


1 %xpaccov, before drws in all MSS., deleted by Poppo. 
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easier, in conjunction with them, to carry on the 
war. But the Athenians became aware of these 
designs, and wishing to forestall the revolt of the 
cities, ordered the commanders of their fleet (since 
they happened to be sending against the country of 
Perdiccas thirty ships and a thousand hoplites under 
the command of Archestratus son of Lycomedes 
and four others) to take hostages of the Potidaeans 
and pull down their wall, and also to keep a watch 
upon the neighbouring towns and prevent them 
from revolting. 

LVIII. The Potidaeans, on the other hand, sent 
envoys to Athens, to see if they could persuade 
them not to take any harsh measures with reference to 
themselves; but envoys of theirs went also to Lace- 
daemon in the company of the Corinthians, with 
the object of having assistance ready to hand in 
case of need. From the Athenians, with whom they 
carried on protracted negotiation, they obtained no 
satisfactory result, but on the contrary the ships 
destined to attack Macedonia proceeded to sail 
against themselves as well, whereas the magis- 
trates of the Lacedaemonians promised them to 
invade Attica if the Athenians went against Poti- 
daea; so they seized this opportunity and revolted, 
entering into a formal alliance with the Chalcidians’ 
and Bottiaeans. Perdiccas at the same time per 
suaded the Chalcidians to abandon and pull dowr 
their cities on the sea-coast and settle inland at 
Olynthus, making there a single strong city; and 
he gave them, when they abandoned their cities, a 
part of his own territory of Mygdonia around Lake 
Bolbe to cultivate as long as they should be at war 


s.e. the Chalcidians of Thrace, 
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THUCYDIDES 


5 a eece \ : , , a 
pos . Kal of pev av@xifovto te KaParpodytes 
Tas odes Kal és ToAE“ov TaperKevafovTo: 
LIX. ai S€ tpraxovta vies TOV “AOnvaiwy adgi- 
Kvoovtas és Ta et Opaxns Kai katadapBavovor 
tiv Te Ilotetdacav Kal TAXA adeotynKOTa. vopt- 
cavtes 5& of ctpatnyot abvvata eivat pos TE 
Tlepdixxav Todeuety TH Tapovon Suvdper Kai Ta 
Evvadeot@ta ywpla, Tpérovtar emt THY Maxe- 
Soviav, édb’ Owep Kal TO mpa@Ttov é£eTéwTrovTo, Kal 
KaTacTavtes €mroNguouv peta DiritT0v Kal TOV 
AépSou aderpav avabev otpatid ésBeBXnKOTMV. 

LX. Kai &v tovt@ ot Kopiv@to1, ths Motedatas 
adectnkvias Kai Tov “Attixov vedv tept Make- 
Soviav ovadr, Sed.oTes TEpl TO Kwpio Kal oiKetov 
Tov Kivduvoyv Hyovpmevoe TéuTOVoW éavT@Y TE 
eOeXovTas Kal TOV a\Xov IleXoTOVYnGiwy p1cO@ 
metcavtes é£€axocious Kal ytdXiovs TOUS TavTas 
OmAitas Kal wWidovs TeTpaKkoclous. éaTpaTHyeL 
Sé aitav ’Apiotets 0 'Adetpavtou, kata pidiav 
TE QUTOD OvY HKLoTa of Teiatoe €x KopivOou 
otpati@tat eGerovtal Evvéctrovto: Av yap Tots 
Ilorevdedtais alei Tote émitndelos. Kai adixvovr- 
Tal TeccapakooTH nuepa vaotepov ert Opaxns 7 
Iloreiéara atréaTn. 

LXI. "HA@e 8€ Kal trois ’"AOnvatois evOvs 7 
ayyedia TaV Tokewy OTL apectact, KaL Tépu- 
qmovow, ws noGovTo Kat Tovs peta ‘AptoTtéws 
érimapiovtas, Suaxidiovs éauT@v omAiTas Kal 
TEegaapaKoVTa vads Tpos Ta adeoTata, Kai Kad- 
Aiav tov Kaddiabdov réurtov avtov atpatnyov 
of adixopevor és Maxedoviay rp@tov KatadapBa- 
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with the Athenians. And so they proceeded to 
dismantle their cities, move inland, and prepare for 
war. LIX. But when the thirty ships of the 
Athenians reached the coast of Thrace, they found 
Potidaea and the other places already in revolt. 
Whereupon the generals, thinking it impossible with 
their present force to wage war with both Perdiccas 
and the places which had revolted, turned their 
attention to Macedonia, which was their destination 
at the start, and when they had got a foothold 
carried on war in concert with Philip and the 
brothers of Derdas, who had already invaded Mace- 
donia from the interior with an army. 

LX. Thereupon the Corinthians, seeing that 
Potidaea had revolted and the Attic ships were in 
the neighbourhood of Macedonia, were alarmed 
about the place and thinking that the danger came 
home to them, dispatched volunteers of their own 
and such other Peloponnesians as they induced 
by pay, in all sixteen hundred hoplites and four 
hundred light-armed troops. The general in com- 
mand was Aristeus son of Adimantus; and it was 
chiefly because of friendship for him that most of the 
soldiers from Corinth went along as volunteers; for 
he had always been on friendly terms with the Poti- 
daeans. And they arrived on the coast of Thrace 
on the fortieth day after the revolt of Potidaea. 

LXI. The news of the revolt of the cities quickly 
reached the Athenians also; and when they learned 
that troops under Aristeus were also on the way to 
support the rebels, they sent against the places in 
revolt two thousand of their own hoplites and forty 
ships, under Callias son of Calliades with four other 
generals. ‘These first came to Macedonia and found 
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yougt TOUS TpoTépous xirtous B€punv apte 7Hp1- 
KOTAS KQL Ivdvay ToNopKobVTas, mpockabe- 
Copevor 6€ Kal avtol THY IIlvdvav emoMopenaav 
pév, erecta b€ EvpBaow TOLNTALEVOL al Eup- 
paxiav avaryKatay T pos TOV Lepéixcar, & @S aUTOUS 
KaTHTELYEV a Ilote(éata Kai o Aptotevs mapehn- 
AvG@s, atTavictavtat €K THS Maxedovias, Kal 
apicopevor és Bépovay KaKelOev ert =rpéyar! Kal 
TEelpacayTes Tp@TOv 7 TOU X.@ptov cal ouyx édovTes 
eT OpevovTO KaTa yiv Tpos Ty Tlote‘éavav 
TpLaYXLALOLS bev omAiTaus EAUTOV, Xepls d€ TOV 
Evppaxov Todos, iTTEVTL be é€axooious Make- 
Sovev Tots pera Dirimrov Kai Haveaviou: apa 
dé vies TapémAcov EBSdSourKovta. Kat’ odtyov 6é 
mpoiovtes tpttaio. adixovto és Tiywvov «al 
éoTpatoTredevaavTo. 

LXII. Iotededtar 6€ nat ot pera *"Apiotéws 
TleXorrovynciot mpocdeyopuevotr tovs “A@nvaious 
éotpatotedevovto mpos ‘OduvvGov ev TO tcOu@ 
Kal ayopav é&w THs TONEwS ETTETTOiNVTO. aTpa- 
THOU bev ovv TOU melod TAVTOS Ob Evupaxor 
7pNVvTo "Apiotéa, TAS 66 trmou Tlepdixxay: aTtéaTn 
yap evOUs Tad Tov ‘AOnvaiwv Kat Evvewayet 
Tols Tlorededrais ‘lohaov av? avtov KaTacTHoas 
apxovTa. av d€ 7 yvoun Tov "Apia téws, TO ev 
pe” EaUTOU OT pPATOTrEOY ExOvTL® év TO icOuod 
emeTnpely tovs A@nvaious, hv ériwat, Xan«udéas 
dé kal Tos &€w icO pov Evppaxous Kal THY Tapa 
Ilepdicxov Staxociav immov év ’OdivO@ péver, 


1 él Srpévav, Pluygers’ certain emendation for émorpé- 
Wavtes of the MSS. 
2 Madvig deletes, followed by Hude. 
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that the former thousand had just taken Therme 
and were besieging Pydna; so they also took part 
in the siege of Pydna. But afterwards they con- 
cluded an agreement and an alliance with Per- 
diccas, being forced thereto by the situation of 
Potidaea and the arrival of Aristeus, which compelled 
them to. hasten, and then they withdrew from Mace- 
donia. On their way they came to Beroea and 
thence to Strepsa,! and after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt upon this place proceeded overland to Poti- 
daea with three thousand hoplites of their own and 
with many of their allies besides, and with six 
hundred Macedonian cavalry, who were under the 
command of Philip and Pausanias; and at the same 
time their ships, seventy in number, sailed along the 
coast. And marching leisurely they arrived on the 
third day at Gigonus, and went into camp. 

LXII. The Potidaeans and the Peloponnesians 
under Aristeus were awaiting the Athenians, en- 
camped on the Olynthian side of the isthmus; and 
they had established a market outside of the city. 
The allies had chosen Aristeus general of all the 
infantry, and Perdiccas of the cavalry ; for Perdiccas 
had immediately deserted the Athenians again? and 
was now in alliance with the Potidaeans, having 
appointed lolaus as his administrator at home. The 
plan of Aristeus was as follows: he was to hold his 
own army on the isthmus and watch for the approach 
of the Athenians, while the Chalcidians and the 
other allies from outside of the isthmus® and the 
two hundred horse furnished by Perdiccas were to 

1 In Mygdonia, north of Therme. 

2 For his first desertion of the Athenians, see ch. lvii. 

3 i.e. the Bottiaeans, who, like the Chalcidians, lived out- 
side the isthmus. 
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remain at Olynthus; then when the Athenians 
should move against the forces of Aristeus, the 
others were to come up and attack them in the rear, 
and thus place the enemy between their two divi- 
sions. But Callias, the commander of the Athenians, 
and his colleagues sent the Macedonian cavalry and 
a few of the allies toward Olynthus, to shut off aid 
from that quarter, while they themselves broke 
camp and advanced against Potidaea. And when 
they arrived at the isthmus and saw the enemy pre- 
paring for battle, they took up their position facing 
them ; and soon the two sides joined battle. And 
the wing led by Aristeus himself, which included 
the picked Corinthian and other troops, routed the 
forces opposed to them and pressed on a long dis- 
tance in pursuit; but the rest of the army of the 
Potidaeans and the Peloponnesians was worsted by 
the Athenians and took refuge within the walls of 
Potidaea. 

LXIII. When Aristeus returned from the pursuit 
and saw that the rest of the army was defeated, he 
was at a loss whether he should try to fight his way 
through towards Olynthus or into Potidaea. He 
determined, however, to bring his own troops to- 
gether into as compact a body as possible and to force 
his way into Potidaea on arun. And he succeeded 
in getting in by way of the breakwater through the 
sea, with difficulty, indeed, and harassed by missiles ; 
but though he lost a few men, he saved the greater 
number of them. Now when the battle began and 
the standards had been raised,! the auxiliaries of 

1 These signals were not for battle, but for the Olynthian 
auxiliaries to come, and as soon as it became clear, through 


the speedy success of the Athenians, that their object could 
not be accomplished, they were lowered. 
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1 Classen deletes, followed by Hude. 








1 On the Athenian side were 600 Macedonian cavalry 
(ch. lxi. 4), on the Potidaean side 200 Macedonian cavalry 
under Perdiccas (ch. lxii. 3). 

2 Thucydides omits the loss of the allies of the Athenians. 

2 The wall on the isthmus side of the Potidaeans is the 
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the Potidaeans in Olynthus—which is only about 
sixty stadia distant and can be seen from Potidaea— 
advanced a short distance to give aid, and the Mace- 
donian cavalry drew up in line against them to 
prevent it. But since the Athenians were soon 
proving the victors and the standards were pulled 
down, the auxiliaries retired again within the walls 
of Olynthus and the Macedonians rejoined the 
Athenians. And so no cavalry got into action 
on either side.! After the battle the Athenians set 
up a trophy and gave up their dead under a truce to 
the Potidaeans. There were slain, of the Potidaeans 
and their allies a little less than three hundred, and 
of the Athenians alone? about a hundred and fifty, - 
and also their general Callias. 

LXIV. The city wall on the isthmus side? the 
Athenians immediately cut off by a transverse wall 
and set a guard there, but the wall toward Pallene 
was not shut off. For they thought their numbers 
were insufficient to maintain a garrison on the isthmus 
and also to cross over to Pallene and build a wall 
there too, fearing that, if they divided their forces, 
the Potidaeans and their allies would attack them. 
Afterwards, when the Athenians at home learned 
that Pallene was not blockaded, they sent sixteen 
hundred of their own hoplites under the command 
of Phormio son of Asopius; and he, when he arrived 
at Pallene, making Aphytis his base, brought his 
army to Potidaea, marching leisurely and ravaging 
reixos of ch. lxii. 6; the wall to Pallene is that mentioned 
in ch. lvi. 2 as rd és MadAhyny tetxos. 


4 The investment of Potidaea was effected by walling off 
first the northern and then also the southern city wall by a 


‘blockading wall; on the west and east, where the city ex- 


tended to the sea, the blockade was made with ships. 
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the country at the same time. And as no one came 
out against him to give battle he built a wall to 
blockade the Pallene wall. And so Potidaea was at 
length in a state of siege, which was prosecuted 
vigorously on both sides of it as well as by sea, 
where a fleet blockaded it. 

LXV. As for Aristeus, now that Potidaea was cut 
off by the blockade and he had no hope of saving it 
unless help should come from the Peloponnesus or 
something else should happen beyond his expecta- 
tion, he advised all the garrison except five hundred 
men to wait for a wind and sail out of the harbour, 
that the food might hold out longer, and he himself 
was ready to be one of those who should remain. But 
since he could not gain their consent, wishing to do 
the next best thing and to provide that their affairs 
outside should be put into the best possible con- 
dition, he sailed out, unobserved by the Athenian 
guard, He then remained among the Chalcidians, 
whom he assisted generally in carrying on the war, 
and especially by destroying a large force of Ser- 
mylians, whom he ambushed near their city; and 
meanwhile he kept up negotiations with the Pelo- 
ponnesians to see if some aid could not be obtained. 
Phormio, however, after the investment of Potidaea 
was complete, took his sixteen hundred troops and 
ravaged Chalcidice and Bottice ; and he also cap- 
tured some towns. 

LXVI. As between the Athenians and the Pelo- 
ponnesians, then, these additional grounds of com- 
plaint had arisen on either side, the Corinthians 
being aggrieved because the Athenians were besieg- 
ing Potidaea, a colony of theirs with men in it from 
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Corinth and the Peloponnesus, the Athenians, because 
the Peloponnesians had brought about the revolt of 
a city that was an ally and tributary of theirs, and 
then had come and openly fought with the Potidaeans 
against themselves. As yet, however, the war had 
not openly broken out, but there was still a truce 
for in these things the Corinthians had acted only on 
their own authority. 

LXVII. But when siege was laid to Potidaea they 
did not take it quietly, not only because Corinthians 
were in the town, but also because they were in fear 
about the place; and they immediately summoned 
the allies to Lacedaemon and, once there, they pro- 
ceeded to inveigh against the Athenians on the 
ground that they had broken the treaty and were 
wronging the Peloponnesus. The Aeginetans also 
sent delegates—not openly, to be sure, for they 
feared the Athenians, but secretly—and, acting with 
the Corinthians, took a leading part in fomenting 
the war, saying that they were not autonomous as 
stipulated in the treaty. Then the Lacedaemonians 
sent out a summons to all the other allies who. 
claimed to have suffered any wrong at the hands ot 
the Athenians, and calling their own customary 
assembly bade them~speak. Others came forward 
and stated their several complaints, and particularly 
the Megarians, who presented a great many other 
grievances, and chiefly this, that they were ex- 
cluded from the harbours throughout the Athenian 
dominions and from the Athenian market, contrary 
to the treaty. Lastly the Corinthians, after they 
had first allowed the others to exasperate the Lace- 
daemonians, spoke as follows :— 

LXVIII. “That spirit of trust which marks your 
domestic policy, O Lacedaemonians, and your relations 
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with one another, renders you more mistrustful 
if we bring any charge against others, and thus 
while this quality gives you sobriety, yet because 
of it you betray a want of understanding in dealing 
with affairs abroad. For example, although we 
warned you time and again of the injury the 
Athenians were intending to do us, you refused to 
accept the information we kept giving you, but pre- 
ferred to direct your suspicions against the speakers, 
feeling that they were actuated by their own private 
interests. And this is the reason why you did not act 
before we got into trouble, but it is only when we 
are in the midst of it that you have summoned these 
allies, among whom it is especially fitting that we 
should speak, inasmuch as we have the gravest accu- 
sations to bring, insulted as we have long been by the 
Athenians and neglected by you. And if they were 
wronging Hellas in some underhand way, you might 
have needed additional information on the ground 
of your ignorance ; but as the case stands, what need 
is there of a long harangue, when you see that they 
have enslaved some of us! and are plotting against 
others, notably against your—own allies, and that 
they have long been making their preparations with 
a view to the contingency of war? For otherwise 
they would not have purloined Corcyra, which they 
still hold in despite of us, and would not be besieg- 
ing Potidaea—one of these being a most strategic 
point for operations on the Thracian coast, while the 
other would have furnished a very large fleet to the 
Peloponnesians. 

LXIX. “And the blame for all this belongs to 
you, for you permitted them in the first instance to 

+ ape especially to the Aeginetans, in the other 
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1 See ch. xc. ff. 2 See ch. evii. 1. 
8 Referring to the recent increase of the Athenian navy by 
the accession of the Corcyraean fleet. 
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strengthen their city after the Persian war,’ and _/ 
afterwards to build their Long Walls,? while up to 

this very hour you are perpetually defrauding of their 
freedom not only those who have been enslaved by 
them, but now even your own allies also. For the 
state which has reduced others to slavery does not 
in a more real fashion enslave them than the state 
which has power to prevent it, and yet looks care- 
lessly on, although claiming as its preéminent dis- 
tinction that it is the liberator of Hellas. And now 
at last we have with difficulty managed to come 
together, though even now without a clearly defined 
purpose. For we ought no longer to be considering 
whether we are wronged, but how we are to avenge 
our wrongs. For where men are men of action, it is 
with resolved plans against those who have come to no 
decision, it is at once and without waiting, that they 
advance. We know too by what method the Athen- 
ians move against their neighbours—that it is here 
a little and there alittle. And aslong as they think 
that, owing to your want of perception, they are 
undetected, they are less bold; but once let them 
learn that you are aware but complaisant, and they 
will press on with vigour. For indeed, O Lacedae- 
monians, you alone of the Hellenes pursue a passive 
policy, defending yourselves against aggression, not 
by the use of your power, but by your intention to 
use it; and you alone propose to destroy your 
enemies’ power, not at its inception,’but when it is 
doubling itself. And yet you had the reputation of 
running no risks; but with you, it would seem, repute 
goes beyond reality. For example, the Persian, as 
we ourselves know, came from the ends of the earth 
as far as the Peloponnesus before your forces went 
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forth to withstand him in a manner worthy of your 
power; and now you regard with indifference tiie 
Athenians who are not afar off, as the Persian was, but 
near at hand, and instead of attacking them your- 
selves, you prefer to ward them off when they 
attack, and incur hazard by joining in a struggle 
with opponents who have become far more powerful. 
Yet you know that the Barbarian failed mostly by 
his own fault, and that in our struggles with the 
Athenians themselves we have so far often owed 
our successes rather to their own errors than to any 
aid received from you ; indeed, it is the hopes they 
have placed in you that have already ruined more 
than one state! that was unprepared just because 
of trust in you. And let no one of you think that 
these things are said more out of hostile feeling 
than by way of complaint ; for complaint is against 
friends that err, but accusation against enemies that 
have inflicted an injury. 

LXX. “ And besides, we have the right, we think, 
if any men have, to find fault with our neighbours, 
especially since the interests at stake for us are im- 
portant. To these interests it seems to us at least 
that you are insensible, and that you have never even 
fully considered what sort of men the Athenians are 
with whom you will have to fight, and how very, how 
utterly, different they are from you. For they are 
given to innovation and quick to form plans and to 
put their decisions into execution, whereas you are 
disposed merely to keep what you have, to devise 
nothing new, and, when you do take action, not to 
carry to completion even what is indispensable. 


1 Alluding perhaps to the Thasiana (ch. ci.) and the 
Euboeans (ch. cxiv.). 
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Again, they are bold beyond their strength, venture- 
some beyond their better judgment, and sanguine in 
the face of dangers; while your way is to do less 
than your strength warrants, to distrust even what 
your judgment is sure of, and when dangers come 
to despair of deliverance. Nay more, they are 
prompt in decision, while you are dilatory; they 
stir abroad, while you are perfect stay-at-homes ; 
for they expect by absence from home to gain 
something, while you are afraid that, if you go out 
after something, you may imperil even what you have. 
If victorious over their enemies, they pursue their 
advantage to the utmost; if beaten, they fall back 
as little as possible. Moreover, they use their bodie 
in the service of their country as though they were 
the bodies of quite other men, but their minds as 
though they were wholly their own, so as to accom- 
plish anything on her behalf. And whenever they 
have conceived a plan but fail to carry it to fulfil- 
ment, they think themselves robbed of a possession 
of their own; and whenever they go after a thing 
and obtain it, they consider that they have accom- 
plished but little in comparison with what the future 
has in store for them ; but if it so happens that they 
try a thing and fail, they form new hopes instead and 
thus make up the loss. For with them alone is it 
the same thing to hope for and to attain when once 
they conceive a plan, for the reason that they swiftly 
undertake whatever they determine upon. In this 
way they toil, with hardships and dangers, all their 
life long; and least of all men they enjoy what they 
have because they are always seeking more, because 
they think their only holiday is to do their duty, 
and because they regard untroubled peace as a far 
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1 7.e. you attempt to be fair on the principle that it is wise 
not to offend others and so run the risk of injury which may 
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greater calamity than laborious activity. Therefore 
if a man should sum up and say that they were born 
neither to have peace themselves nor to let other 
men have it, he would simply speak the truth. 

LXXI. “And yet, although you have such a state 
ranged against you, O Lacedaemonians, you go on 
delaying and forget that a peaceful policy suffices 
long only for those who, while they employ their 
military strength only for just ends, yet by their 
spirit show plainly that they will not put up with 
it if they are treated with injustice; whereas you 
practise fair dealing on the principle of neither giving 
offence to others nor exposing yourselves to injury 
in self-defence.! But it would be difficult to carry — 
out such a policy successfully if you had as neighbour 
a state just like yourselves; whereas now, as we have — 
just shown, your practices are old-fashioned as com- 
pared with theirs. But in politics, as in the arts, the 
new must always prevail over the old. It is true 
that when a state is at peace the established practices 
are best left unmodified, but when men are compelled 
to enter into many undertakings there is need of 
much improvement in method. It is for this reason 
that the government of the Athenians, because they 
have undertaken many things, has undergone greater 
change than yours. 

“Here, then, let your dilatoriness end; at this 
moment succour both the Potidaeans and the rest 
of your allies, as you promised to do,\ by invading | 
Attica without delay, that-you may not betray your 
friends and kinsmen to their bitterest enemies, and 
drive the rest of usin despair to seek some other 


arise in defending yourselves against the attacks you have 
provoked, 
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alliance. If we took such a course we should be 
committing no wrong either in the sight of the gods 
we have sworn by or of men of understanding ; for 
treaties are broken not by those who when left un- 
supported join others, but by those who fail to 
succour allies they have sworn to aid. But if you 
mean to be zealous allies we will stay; for in that 
case we should be guilty of impiety if we changed 
our friends, nor should we find others more congenial. 
In view of these things, be well advised, and make 
it your endeavour that the Peloponnesian league shall 
be no weaker under your leadership than oes you __ 
inherited it from your fathers.” 

LXXII. Thus spoke the Corinthians. But there 
happened to be present at Lacedaemon an embassy 
of the Athenians that had come on other business, 
and when they heard the various speeches they 
deemed it advisable to appear before the Lacedae- 
monians, not indeed to make any defence on the 
charges brought by the cities, but to make clear with 
regard to the whole question at issue that the Lace- 
daemonians should not decide it hastily but should 
take more time to consider it. At the same time 
they wished to show how great was the power of 
their own city, reminding the older men of what 
they already knew, and recounting to the younger 
things of which they were ignorant, in the belief 
that under the influence of their arguments the 
Lacedaemonians would be inclined to peace rather 
than war. Accordingly they approached the Lace- 
daemonians and said that they also wished, if there 
was nothing to hinder, to address their assembly. The 
Lacedaemonians invited them to present themselves, 
and the Athenians came forward and spoke as follows: 
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LXXIII. “Our embassy did not come here to 
‘enter into a dispute with your allies, but on the 
business for which our city sent us. Perceiving, 
however, that no small outcry is being made against 
us, we have come forward, not to answer the charges 
of the cities (for it can hardly be that either they or 
we are addressing you as judges), but in order that 
you may not, yielding to the persuasion of your 
allies, lightly make a wrong decision about matters 
of great importance. And at the same time we wish, 
as regards the whole outcry that has been raised 
against us, to show that we are rightfully in posses- 
sion of what we have acquired, and that our city is 
not to be despised. 

“ Now, what need is there to speak about matters 
quite remote,’ whose only witnesses are the stories 
men hear rather than the eyes of those who 
will hear them told? But concerning the Persian 
War and all the other events of which you have 
personal knowledge, we needs must speak, even 
though it will be rather irksome to mention them, 
since they are always being paraded. For when we 
were performing those deeds the risk was taken for 
a common benefit, and since you got a share of the 
actual results of that benefit, we should not be wholly 
deprived of the credit, if there is any benefit in that. 
And our aim in the recital of the facts will be, not 
so much to deprecate censure, as to show by evidence 
with what sort of city you will be involved in war 
if you are not well advised. 

“For we affirm that at Marathon we alone bore 
the first brunt of the Barbarian’s attack, and that 

1 The Schol. remarks 7a xara "AuaCévas wal @paxas xa 
‘HpaxaAcidas, favourite themes in eulogies, panegyric speeches, 


etc 
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1 Probably a round number for 378 given by Hdt. va. 
xiviii., of which the Athenian contingent (200, t.e. 180 + 20 
lent to the Chalcidians, Hdt. viu. i.) could be spoken of as 
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when he came again, not being able to defend our- 
selves by land, we embarked in a body on our ships 
and joined in the sea-fight at Salamis. This prevented 
his sailing against you city by city and ravaging the 
Peloponnesus, for you would have been unable to 
aid one another against a fleet so numerous. And 
the weightiest testimony to the truth of what we 
say was afforded by the enemy himself; for when 
his fleet was defeated, as if aware that his power 
was no longer a match for that of the Hellenes, he 
hastily withdrew with the greater part of his army. 
LXXIV. “Such, then, was the issue of that battle, 
and clear proof was given thereby that the salvation 
of the Hellenes depended upon their ships. To that 
issue we contributed the three most serviceable ele- 
ments, namely, the largest number of ships, the 
shrewdest general, and the most_unfaltering zeal. 
Of the four hundred! ships our quota was_a_little 
less.than two-thirds. The commander was Themis- 
tocles, who more than any other was responsible for 
our fighting the battle in the strait, which most 
surely was our salvation; and on this account you 
yourselves honoured him above any stranger who 
ever visited you.2 And the zeal we displayed was 
that of utmost daring, for'when there was no one to 
help us on land, since all the rest up to our very 
borders were already slaves, we resolved to abandon 
our city and sacrifice all our possessions; yet not even 
in that extremity to desert the common cause of the 
allies who remained, or by dispersing to render our- 
selves useless to them, but to embark on our ships 


and fight, and_not to be angry because you failed to 


mAclous Tav jnutcéwy or with slight exaggeration as dAly@ 
éAdocous Tay Svo0 potpay. 
2 See Hdt. vi. exxiv.; Plut. Them. xvii. 3. 
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re \ \ a 
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1 §uas: Hude inserts mpbds before suas. 





1 ef. the taunt of Adimantus (Hdt. vii. lvii. 7), wep) ovde- 
puns tr warpidos vavuaxnoes, “ You will fight for a country 
that is no more,” and the famous answer of Themistocles 
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help us earlier. We therefore maintain that we on 
our part conferred upon you a_benefit at least as 
great as we received; for whereas the population of | 
the cities from which you brought aid was still un- 
disturbed and you could hope to possess them in the 
future, and your motive was fear for yourselves rather 
than for us—at any rate you did not come near so 
long as we were still unharmed—we on our part, 
setting forth from a city that was no more,! and 


isking our lives in behalf _of one whose future hung 


r 
upon but_a slender hope, bore our part in saving 
both you and ourselves. But if we had acted as 


others did, and through fear of losing our territory 
had gone over to the Persians earlier in the war, or 
afterwards had_lacked_ the courage to embark on 
our ships, in the conviction that we were already 
ruined, it would from that moment have been use- 
less for you, with your inadequate fleet, to fight at 
sea, but the Persian’s plans would have moved on 
quietly just as he wished. 
LXXV. “Considering, then, Lacedaemonians, the 
_ zeal and sagacity of judgment which we displayed 
at that time, do we deserve to be regarded with this 
excessive jealousy by the Hellenes just on account 
of the empire we possess? And indeed we did not 
acquire this empire by force, but only after you had 
refused_to_continue to oppose what was left of the 
barbarian forces, and the allies came to us and of 
their own accord asked us to assume the leadership. 


It was under the compulsion of circumstances that 





(Hdt. vit. lxi. 8), &s ef cad modus Kal yij méCwv Frep Kelvorwr 
Zor’ by Sinxdoiat vées ogi Swot TeMANpwueva, ‘* We have a city 
and a country greater than yours as long as we have two 
hundred ships fully manned.” 
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\ a 
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A \ nr 
WoTrEp Huets, EV lopev un av Rocov bas AVTN- 
pous yevopévous Tols Evppadyos Kai avayxacba- 
Tas ‘av 7) apyew éyxpaTa@s  avtovs xivduvever. 

a \ 
ovTws ovd ueis Oavyactoyv ovdev TeToLnKapev 
ovd ato Tov dvOporeiou TpoTrov, eb apxny Te 
diSopevny edeEapeBa Kal TavTnY py aveipey 
v7o! tev peyiorov vixnbévtes, ToS Kal d€éous 
Kal @pertas, od ad mp@tot Tov ToLovTOV UTap- 
Eavtes, GAN alel Kabect@tos TOV ocw wo TOD 
” , 

Suvatwtépov KatelpyecOat, akvot Te Gua vopi- 
Covtes elvar kal vtyiv Soxovyvtes, méxpt ov Ta 

/ , al / f a 
Evudépovta Roylouevot TO Sixaiw rAOyo viv 

1 Hude inserts rpiév before rév peylorwy, with van 
Herwerden and Weil. 
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we were driven at first to advance our empire to its 


present state, influenced chiefly by_fear, then by. 


honour also, and lastly by self-interest_as well; and 


after we had once incurred the hatred of most of 
our allies, and several of them had already revolted 
and been reduced to subjection, and when you were 
no longer friendly as before but suspicious and at 
variance with us, it no longer seemed safe to risk 
relaxing our hold. For all seceders would have gone 
over to you. And no man is to be blamed for making 
the most of his advantages when it is a question of 
the gravest dangers 
LXXVI. “ At any rate you, Lacedaemonians, in 
the exercise of your leadership over the Pelopon- 
nesian states regulate their polities! according to 
your own advantage; and if in the Persian war 
you had held out to the end in the hegemony 
and had become unpopular in its exercise, as we 
did, you would certainly have become not less ob- 
noxious to the allies than we are, and would have 
been compelled either to rule them with a strong 
hand or yourselves to risk losing the hegemony. 
human nature in what we also have done, just because 
pted-an~empire when it was offered us, and 
then, yieldingto.the strongest motives—honour, 
fear, and sélf-interest— declined to give it up. Nor, 
again, are we-the-first who have entered upon such a 
course, but it has ever been an established rule that 
the weaker is kept down by the stronger. And at 
the same time we thought we were worthy to rule, 
and used to be so regarded by you also, until you fell 
to calculating what your interests were and resorted, 


1 i.e. by setting up oligarchies in them, cf. ch. xix. 
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a / 
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€ AAS , \ etn Sad a» c a 
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» \ fol a 
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» > \ 2s ‘a , / 
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, / \ na 
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1 These seem to have been disputes in matters of trade 
tried before federal courts elsewhere than in Athens ; whereas 
Tas Kpioeis refers to compulsory jurisdiction which Athens 
enforced upon her allies in her own courts. 
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as you do now, to the plea of justice—which no one, 

oppor ing by 
main strength, ever yet put before force and ab- 
stained from taking advantage. And they are to be 
commended who, yielding to the instinct of human 
nature to rule over others, have been more observant 
of justice than they might have been, considering 
their power. At least, if others should seize our 
power, they would, we think, exhibit the best proof 
that we show some moderation; but in our case the 
result of our very reasonableness is, perversely enough, 
obloquy rather than commendation. 

LXXVII. “Tor although we are at a disadvantage 
in suits! with our allies arising out of commercial 
agreements, and although in our own courts in 
Athens, where we have established Spat the 
same laws apply to us as to them, we are thought 
to insist too much upon our legal rights. And 
none of our allies observes why it is that those 
who hold dominion elsewhere, and are less mode- 
rate than we are toward their subjects, are not 
reproached on this account. It is because those 
who may use might have no need to appeal to right. 
But if ever our allies, accustomed as they are to 
associate with us on the basis of equality, come off 
second best in any matter, however trivial, contrary 
to their own notion that it ought to be otherwise, 
whether their discomfiture is due to a legal decision 
or to the exercise of our imperial power, instead of 
being grateful that they have not been deprived of 
what is of greater moment,” they are more deeply 
offended because of their trifling inequality than if 
we had from the first put aside all legal restraints 














® Namely, their equality before the law. 
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and had openly sought our own advantage. In that 
case even they would not be setting up the claim 
that the weaker should not have to yield to the 
stronger. Men, it seems, are more resentful of in- 
justice than of violence ; for the former, they feel, is 
overreaching by an equal, whereas the latter is 
coercion by a superior. At any rate, they submitted 
to more grievous wrongs than these at the hands of 
the Persians, while our rule is hard to bear, as they 
think ; and no wonder, for the present yoke is always 
heavy to subjects. Certainly you, should you, over- 
throw us and obtain supremacy, would soon lese the 
good will which you have gained through fear of us— 
if indeed you mean again ‘to show such | temper as you 
gave a glimpse of at that time when for a little while 
you had the hegemony against the Persian.! For the 
institutions that prevail among you at home are in- 
compatible with those of other peoples, and, besides, 
each one of you when he goes abroad uses neither 
these nor those which the rest of Greece is accustomed 
to. 

LXXVIII. “Be slow, then, in your deliberations, 
for no slight matters are at stake; and do not, 
influenced by the opinions and accusations of others, 
burden yourselves needlessly with trouble of your 
own. Realise before you get into it how great are 
the chances of miscalculation in war. For when it 
is long drawn out, it is wont generally to resolve it- 
self into a mere matter of chance; and over chance_ 
both sides equally have no control, and what the 
outcome will be is unknown and precarious. Most 
men rush into war and proceed to blows first, 
although that ought to be the last resort, and then, 


1 ¢.g. the conduct of Pausanias described in ch. cxxx. 
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when they are in distress, at length have recourse to 
words. But since we ourselves are not as yet involved 
in any such error and see that you are not, we urge 
you, while wise counsels are still a matter of free 
choice to both of us, not to violate the treaty or 


hs ag aera ee differences be 
settled_by arbitration according to thé agréément. 
But if you refuse, we shall invoke as witnesses the ~~ 
gods by whom our oaths were sworn, and shall en- 
deavour to make reprisals on those who begin the war, 
following that path in which you have led the way.” 
LXXIX. Thus the Athenians spoke. And when 
the Lacedaemonians had heard the charges brought 
by the allies against the Athenians, and what the 
latter said in reply, they caused all others to with- 
draw and deliberated by themselves on the situation 
before them. And the opinions of the majority 
tended to the same conclusion, namely, that the ~» 
Athenians were already guilty of injustice, and that | 
they must go to war without delay. Ko oeeeane 
their king, a man reputed to be both sagatiousand = 
prudent, came forward and spoke as follows: | 
LXXX. “ I have both myself, Lacedaemonians, had 
experience in my day of many wars, and I seemen ™ 
among you who are as old as I am; no one of them, 
therefore, is eager for war through lack of experience, 
as would be the case with most men, nor because 
he thinks it a good or a safe thing. And you 
would find that this war about which you are now 
deliberating is likely to prove no trifling matter, if 
one should reflect upon it soberly.—¥orin a contest 
with the Peloponnesians or the neighbouring states ! 
1 By the Peloponnesians Thucydides means the Spartan 


alliance ; the neighbouring states would then be the Pelo- 
ponnesian states not in the alliance, e.g. Argos. 


“ 
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1 «.¢, it is military rather than naval ; similar, too, in the 


matter of wealth, equipment, absence of foreign resources, 
tributary allies, etc, 
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our power is of the same type with theirs! and we can 
be upon them quickly at every point ; but when op- 
posed to men whose territory is far away, who besides 
are beyond all others experienced in seamanship and 
are best equipped in all other respects, with wealth 
both private and public, ships, horses, arms and a 
larger population than is to be found in any other single 
district in Hellas, who have, moreover, numerous 
allies subject to tribute—against such men why should 
we lightly take up arms? In what do we place our 
trust that we should attack them unprepared? In 
our ships? But there we are inferior; and if we 
train and make ourselves ready to encounter them, 
that will take time. In our wealth then? But in 
that respect we are still more deficient, neither having 
money in the treasury of the state nor finding it easy 
to raise money from our private resources by 
taxation.” 

LXXXI. “ Perhaps some of us are emboldened by 
our superiority in arms and numbers, which enables 
us freely to invade and lay waste their territory. 
But there is other territory in plenty over which 
they hold sway, and they will import by sea what- 
ever they need. And if, on the other hand, we try 
to induce their allies to revolt, we shall have in 
addition to protect them with a fleet, since they are 
chiefly islanders. What then will be the character 


* 


of the war we shall be waging? | Unless we ¢an— 


‘either win the mastery on the sea or cut off the 
revenues by which they support their navy, we shall 
get the worst of it. And; if it~comes-to-that, we 
‘can no longer even conclude an honourable peace, 

2 The poverty of the Peloponnesians is referred to by 
Pericles in ch. cxli. 3, The statement is true especially of 
the Spartans, but also of all the rest except the Corinthians. 
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especially if it is believed that we rather than they 
began the quarrel. For we assuredly must not be 
buoyed up by any such hope as that the war will 
soon be over if we but ravage their territory. I fear 
rather that we shall even bequeath it to our children, 
so improbable it is that the Athenians, high spirited 
as they are, will either make themselves vassals to 
their land, or, like novices, become panic-stricken at 
the war. 

LXXXII. “Yet assuredly I do not advise you 
that you should blindly suffer them to injure our 
allies and allow their plotting to go undetected, but 
rather that you should adopt the following course: 
Do not take up arms yet, but/send envoys to them 
and make complaints, without indicating too clearly < 
whether we shall go to war or put up _with-their 
conduct ; also in the meantime, let us proceed with 
‘our own preparations, in the first place by winning” 
allies to our side, Barbarians as well as Hellenes, in 
the hope of obtaining from some quarter or other 
_ additional resources in ships or money (for those who, 
like ourselves, are plotted against by the Athenians 
are not to be blamed if they procure their salvation 
by gaining the aid, not of Hellenes only, but even of 
Barbarians) ; and let us at the same time be developing 
our resources) at home. And if they give any heed 
to our envoys, there could be nothing better; but if 
not, then, after the lapse of two or three years, we 
shall at length be better equipped to go against 
them, if we decide todo so. Or perhaps when they 
see our preparations, and that our words correspond 
thereto, they will be more inclined to yield, for they 
will both have their land still unravaged and their 
deliberations will concern goods that are still theirs 
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4 épOappevav Bovrevopevor. pt) yap arAXo TE 
vouicnte THY yHv avTav H Ounpov Eyew Kal ovy 
Hocov bo@ apevov éefeipyactar js dheldecOar 
Vpn @s éml TrEloTOY, Kai py) €S ATOVOLAY KaTa- 

5 oTHcavTas avToUs aAnTTOTépous Eye. Eb yap 
aTapacKevor Tots Tov Evppayov éyKAnpacw 
emery OevTes TE“ovMEV aUTHV, opate OTws p71 
alcyov Kal atropwtepov TH LleXoTovyijcw mpako- 

6 wev. eyKAnwaTa pevY yap Kal TodEwy Kal 
LOlwT@v olov Te KaTaXDGaL’ TOrNEnov Sé EvpuTrav- 
Tas apapévous évexa TOV idiwy, dv ovy UTapyxer 
eidévat Kal’ 6 Te Xwpyoel, ov padioy evrpeTas 
Gécba. 

LXXXIII. “Kai avavdépia pndevi rordovs pa 

2 moder py TAXY ETENOeEty SoKEiTw eivar. eiol yap 
Kal éxelvols ovK éAdocOUS ypHuwaTta dé€povTes 
Evupaxor, Kal got Oo TOAEMOS OVX STAwY TO 
wréov, adra Satravyns, Ov hv Ta bTAA where, 

3 ddrXws TE Kal Hre_pwTats Tpos Padaaciouvs. To- 
picw@peba ody TPOTOv avTHY, Kal pun TOIS TOV 
Evpayov Aoyos MpoTEpov eTrarpwpmeOa, otTrep é 
Kal tTav amoBaivovtwy TO TAéov em’ aupoTtepa 
Ths aitias €€ouev, odToL Kat Kal’ yovyiav te 
avTa@v Tpoldwper. 

LXXXIV. “Kat ro Bpadv cai pérrev, 6 pép- 
hovtar padrioTa nuav, pn alayuverGe. oTev- 
Sovtés Te yap ayodaltepoy av Tavaoaabe dia TO 
amapacKkevoe éyxerpely, Kal Gua édevOépav Kal 
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and as yet not ruined. For do not regard their land 
as anything but a hostage for us to hold, and a better 
hostage the better it is cultivated. You should there- 
fore spare it as long as possible, instead of making them 
desperate and thus having a more intractable foe to 
deal with. For if, without adequate preparation, 
egged on by the complaints of our allies, we shall 
ravage their territory, beware lest we adopt a course 
which might rather! result in disgrace and diff- 
culties for the Peloponnesus. For complaints, in- 
deed, whether brought by states, or by individuals, 
may possibly be adjusted ; but when a whole con- 
federacy, for the sake of individual interests, under- 
takes a war of which no man can foresee the issue, 
it is not easy to end it with honour. 

LXXXIII. “And let no man think it pusillanimous 
that many states should hesitate to attack a single 
city. For they also have allies not less numerous 
than ours who pay tribute; and war is a matter not 
so much of arms as of money, for it is money alone 
that makes arms serviceable, especially when an-inland | 
opposes a maritime power. Let us therefore provide 
ourselves with money first, instead of being carried 
away prematurely by the eloquence of our allies; 
and, just as it is we who shall bear the greater part 
of the responsibility for the consequences, whether 
for good or evil, so let it be our task also calmly to 
get some forecast of them. 

LXXXIV. “And so be not ashamed of the slow- 
ness and dilatoriness for which they censure us most ; 
for speed in beginning may mean delay in ending, 
because you went into the war without preparation, 
and, moreover, in consequence of our policy we have 


1 4.¢, than the opposite course. 
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—_— 


1 The speaker uses e¥coouov, rather than Bpadd employed 
by the critics of Sparta, to suggest the contrast with im- 
pulsiveness or undue haste. 
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ever inhabited a city at once free and of fairest 
fame. And, after all, this trait in us may well be in 
the truest sense intelligent self-control, for by_ 
reason of it we alone do not become insolent in 
prosperity or succumb to adversity as much as others 
do; and when men try to goad us by praise into 
dangerous enterprises against our better judgment, 
we are not carried away by their flattery, or, if any- 
one goes so far as to attempt to provoke us to action 
by invective, we are none the more moved to com- 
pliance through vexation. Indeed, it is because of 
our orderly temper! that we are brave in war and 
wise in counsel—brave in war, because self-control is 
the chief element in self-respect, and respect of self, 
in turn, is the chief element in courage; and wise in 
counsel, because we are educated too rudely to 
despise the laws and with too much severity of 
discipline to disobey them, and not to be so ultra- 
clever in useless accomplishments? as to disparage 
our enemy’s military preparations in brave words 
and then fail to go through with the business with 
corresponding deeds, but rather to consider that the 
designs of our neighbours are very much like our own 
and that what may befall from fortune? cannot be 
determined by speeches. , But it is our way always 
to make our preparations by deeds, on the presump- 
tion that we go against opponents who are wise in 
counsel ; and we ought never to build our hopes on 
the chance that they are going to make mistakes, 
but on the belief that we ourselves are taking safe 
precautions. And we must not believe that man 

? With a glance at the Athenians’ attention to culture, 
especially the art of elegant speech. 


> cf. the Corinthians’ charge, ch. lxix: 5, that the Spartans 
trusted to chance, — 
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LXXXVI. “Tovs pév Aoyous Tovs TOAXNOUS TOV 
> , > , bd] /, \ \ 
AOnvaiav ov yiyvocKkm: éTatvécavtes yap TOANG 
EaUTOUS OVOALOU aVTELTOV WS OUK adLKOUaL TOUS 
\ 
nuetépous Evspayous Kat tHv Ledorovyvncov: 
\ , 
Kaltot et mpos Tous Mndous éyévovto ayaol Tote, 
\ > c al \ lal , , ” , 
mpos & nuas Kaxol viv, diumdactas Enutas aELoi 
2 eiow, OTL avtT ayalav Kaxol yeyévnvTat. pets 
5é Omotos Kal TOTE Kal viv ecpev, Kal Tovs Evppa- 
1 Hude deletes with Kriiger. 
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differs much from man,! but that he is best who is 
trained in the severest discipline. 

LXXXV. “These are the practices which our 
fathers bequeathed to us and we ourselves have 
maintained from the beginning to our profit; let us 
not abandon them, nor allow ourselves in a small 
portion of one day to be hurried into a decision which 
involves many lives, much money, many cities and a 
good name ; but let us deliberate at our leisure. And 
this course is permitted to us more than to the sup- 
porters of the other view because of our strength. And 

_ send envoys tothe Athenians to take up the question 

_ of Potidaea, and also to take up the matters wherein 

\ our allies claim that they are wronged. The chief 
‘reason for this is that they are-ready 2 to submit to 
arbitration, and it is not lawful to proceed forthwith 
against one who offers arbitration as though against a 
wrong-doer. But all the while prepare yourselves 
for the war. This decision will be best for yourselves 
“and will inspire most fear *., your foes.” 


Thus spoke Archidamuse and finally Sthenelaidas, — es 


one of the ephors at that time, came forward and 
addressed the Lacedaemonians as follows : 
LXXXVI. “The long speeches of the Athenians 
I cannot understand; for though they indulged in 
much praise of themselves, they nowhere denied that 
they are wronging our allies and the Peloponnesus. 
And yet, if they conducted themselves well against 
the Persians in former times but are now conducting 
tiiemselves ill toward us, they deserve two-fold 
punishment, because they used to be good and have 
become bad. But we are the same now as we were 


1 ¢f. the Corinthians’ praise of Athenian superiority, ch. lxx. 
® of. ch. lxxviii. 4. 
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LXXXVII. Tovadta réEas ereWydifev avtos 
” BY hat | A 3 , A A 5 , 
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\ rn 
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, \ x / / > \ 
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1 Hude deletes, after Fr. Miiller. 
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then, and if we are in our right minds, we shall not 
permit our allies to be wronged or even put off 
avenging their wrongs, since they cannot longer put 
off suffering them. Others, indeed, may have money 
in abundance and ships and horses,! but we have 
brave allies, and they must not be delivered over to 
the Athenians; nor must we seek redress by means 
of legal processes and words when it is not in word 
only that we ourselves are being injured, but we 
must avenge them speedily and with all our might. 
And let no man tell us that it befits us to deliberate 
when a wrong is being done us; nay, it befits rather 
those who intend to do us a wrong to deliberate a 
long time. Vote, therefore, Lacedaemonians, for the 
war as beseems the dignity of Sparta, and do not 
permit the Athenians to become too great; and let 
us not prove false to our allies, but let us with the 
favour of the gods go against the wrong-doer.” 
LXXXVII. When Sthenelaidas had thus spoken, 
he himself, since he was an ephor, put the vote to 
the assembly of the Lacedaemonians. Now in their 
voting they usually decide by shout and not by 
ballot, but Sthenelaidas said that he could not distin- 
guish which shout was the louder, and wishing to 
make the assembly more eager for war by a clear 
demonstration of their sentiment, he said: “ Who- 
ever of you, Lacedaemonians, thinks that the treaty 
has been broken and the Athenians are doing wrong, 
let him rise and go to yonder spot (pointing to a 
certain spot), and whoever thinks otherwise, to the 
other side.” Then they rose and divided, and those 
who thought the treaty had been broken were found 
to be in a large majority. Then they called in the 


+ of. ehzlzxx, 3; 
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1 ted Tas onovdas AeAUoOa:, omitted by Hude, following 
van Herwerden. 
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allies and told them that, in their opinion, the Athe- 
nians were doing wrong, but that they wished to 
summon the whole body of the allies! and put the 
vote to them, in order that they might all deliberate 
together and together undertake the war, if it should 
be so decided. And so the allies who were there 
went back home, having brought these matters to a 
settlement, and so did the Athenian envoys later, 
after they had finished the business on which they 
had come. 


This decision of the assembly, that the treaty had 


been broken, was made in the fourteenth year? from 
the beginning of the thirty years’ truce, which was 
made after the Euboean war. LXXXVIII. And 


the vote of the Lacedaemonians that the treaty had= 


been broken and that they must go to war was 
determined, not so much by the influence of the 
speeches of their allies, as by fear of the Athenians, 
lest they become too powerful, seeing that the greater 
part of Hellas was already subject to them. 


LXXXIX. For it was in the following manner that = 


the Athenians found themselves face to face with 
those circumstances in dealing with which they rose 
to greatness. When the Persians had retreated from 
Europe, defeated on both sea and land by the Hel- 
lenes,* and those of them who with their ships had 
taken refuge at Mycale had perished there, Leoty- 
chides, king of the Lacedaemonians, who was com- 
mander of the Hellenes at Mycale, went home with 
the allies from the Peloponnesus. But the Athe- 
nians, together with the allies from Ionia and the 

1 A general convocation of the allies; at this time only 
part of them had been invited, according to ch. Ixvii. See 


ch. cxix., where the plan is carried out. 2 445 B.c. 
de ch. exiy. * At Salamis, Plataea, Mycale. 
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1 The contingents from the islands and the coast of Asia 
Minor, who, in consequence of the battle at Mycale and the 
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Hellespont,! who were already in revolt from the 
King, remained at their task and besieged Sestos, 
which was held by the Persians; and passing the 
winter there they took it, as it had been deserted by 
the Barbarians; and after that the contingents of 
the several cities sailed away from the Hellespont. 
But the Athenian people, when the Barbarians had 
departed from their territory, straightway began to 
fetch back their wives and their children and the 
remnant of their household goods from where they 
had placed them for safety,” and to rebuild the city 
and the walls; for of the encircling wall only small 
portions were left standing, and most of the houses 
were in ruins, only a few remaining in which the 
chief men of the Persians had themselves taken 
quarters. 

XC. But the Lacedaemonians, perceiving what 
was in prospect, came on an embassy, partly because 
they themselves would have preferred to see neither 
the Athenians nor anyone else have a wall, but more 
because their allies urged them on through appre- 
hension, not only of the size of the Athenian navy, 
which had hitherto not been large, but also of the 
daring they had shown in the Persian war. So they 
requested them not to rebuild their walls, but rather 
to join with them in razing the walls of whatsoever 
towns outside the Peloponnesus had them standing, 
giving no indication of their real purpose or of their 
suspicion with regard to the Athenians, but repre- 
senting that the Barbarian, if he should attack them 
again, would not have any stronghold to make his 


advance of the victors to Abydos, had been received into the 
Hellenic alliance. 
2 Salamis, Aegina, and Troezen; cf. Hdt. vir. xli. 
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1 ros ev rH wédet, Kriiger brackets, followed by Hude. 
Kal abtovs... maidas also bracketed by Hude, as not read by 
Schol. 

2 Hude adopts Shilleto’s conjecture aitomtay, 
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base of operations, as lately he had made Thebes; 
the Peloponnesus, they added, was large enough for 
all, both as a retreat and as a base of operations. To 
these proposals of the Lacedaemonians, the Athe- 
nians, by the advice of Themistocles, replied that 
they would send ambassadors to Sparta to discuss 
these matters, and so got rid of them without delay. 
Themistocles then proposed that they should send 
himself as speedily as possible to Lacedaemon; that 
they should then choose other ambassadors in addi- 
tion, but, instead of sending them immediately, 
should wait until they should have raised the wall to 
such a height as was absolutely necessary for defence ; 
and that the whole population of the city, men, 
women, and children, should take part in the wall- 
building, sparing neither private nor public edifice 
that would in any way help to further the work, but 
demolishing them all. After he had given these 
instructions, and an intimation that, for the rest, he 
would himself look after matters at Sparta, he 
departed. And when he came to Lacedaemon he 
did not present himself to the magistrates, but kept 
putting it off and making excuses; and whenever 
any one of those in authority asked why he did not 
come before the people, he said that he was waiting 
for his colleagues, who had stayed behind on account 
of some urgent business; he expected them however 
to come soon, and wondered that they were not 
already there. 

XCI. And the Lacedaemonian magistrates were 
disposed to be content with this reply by reason 
of their friendship for Themistocles ; but when every- 
body who came from Athens declared quite positively 
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1 Hude omits with Lex. Vindob. 
2 Deleted by Kriiger, followed by Hude. 
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that the wall was going up and was already attaining 
height, they did not know how to discredit it. 
Themistocles, however, when he perceived this bade 
them not to be misled by reports, but rather to send 
some trustworthy men of their own number who 
would see for themselves and bring back a faithful 
report. They did so, and Themistocles sent word 
secretly to the Athenians to detain the envoys as 
covertly as possible and not to let them go until they 
themselves returned—for by this time his colleagues, 
Habronichus son of Lysicles and Aristides son of 
Lysimachus, had joined him, with the news that the 
wall was high enough—the reason for his precaution 
being that he was afraid the Lacedaemonians, when 
they heard the truth, would then refuse to let them 
go. Accordingly the Athenians detained the envoys 
as they were directed, and Themistocles, appearing 
before the Lacedaemonians, at length told them 
frankly that the city was now walled and therefore 
in a position to protect its inhabitants, and that if 
the Lacedaemonians or their allies cared to negotiate 
any matter with them they must hereafter come to 
them with the understanding that they were dealing 
with men who were fully aware of what was for 
their own and the general interest. For when they 
thought it best to abandon their city and embark on 
their ships, they had resolved, said the ambassadors, 
upon this bold step without the advice of the Lace- 
daemonians, and again in all matters in which the 
Athenans took counsel with the Lacedaemonians 
they had shown themselves inferior to none in 
judgment. Accordingly in the present instance also 
it seemed to them best that their city should have 
a wall, and that this course would be of great 
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1 Hude reads €xaorov with C. 





1 The remains of the walls now seen around the Peiraeus 
are not those of the Themistoclean walls, which were de- 
stroyed at the end of the Peloponnesian War, but of the 
walls built by Conon in 393. A small part of these remains, 
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advantage both to themselves in particular, and to 
the whole body of the allies; for it was impossible 
for them, he added, to have equal or similar weight 
in the general councils of the alliance except on the 
basis of a military strength that was a match for 
theirs. Therefore, he concluded, the members of 
the alliance should either dispense with their walls 
one and all, or regard this act of the Athenians as 
justified. 

XCII. On hearing this, the Lacedaemonians did not 
openly show any resentment against the Athenians ; 
for they had sent their embassy to Athens, not to 
stop the work, but to offer, as they professed, a sugges- _ 
tion in the common interest, and besides, they enter- 
tained at that time the most friendly feelings for the 
Athenians on account of their zeal in opposing the 
Persians; since, however, they had failed in their 
purpose, they were secretly vexed. So the envoys 
on either side returned home without making any 
formal complaint. 

XCIII. It was in this manner that the Athenians 
got their wall built in so short a time, and even 
to-day the structure shows that it was put together 
in haste.1 For the lower courses consist of all sorts 
of stones, in some cases not even hewn to fit but just 
as they were when the several workers brought 
them, and many columns from grave monuments 
and stones wrought for other purposes were built in. 
For the circuit-wall of the city was extended in 


on the flat ground north of the Peiraeus toward the main- 
land, answers exactly to Thucydides’ description—being of 
solid stone and over 25 feet thick—but most of the remains 
are of two outer faces of stone, the intermediate spaces filled 
in with rubble and earth. On Munychia there is no trace 
anywhere of a solid wall of the age of Themistocles. 
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1 The Peiraeus, here in widest sense, is the peninsula, the 
heart of which is the steep height of Munychia, from which 
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every direction, and on this account they laid hands 
upon everything alike in their haste. Themistocles, 
moreover, persuaded them also to finish the walls of 
the Peiraeus, a beginning of which had been made 
during the year in which he was archon of the Athe- 
nians ; for he considered that the Peiraeus with its 
three natural harbours! was a fine site to develop and 
that to have become a nation of seamen would be a 
great advantage to the Athenians themselves, with a 
view to their acquisition of power—uindeed it was he 
who first dared declare that they must apply them- 
selves to the sea—and so he immediately took the 
first steps in this undertaking.* And following his 
advice they built the wall round the Peiraeus of the 
thickness that may still be observed ; for two wagons 
carrying the stones could meet and pass each other. 
Inside, moreover, there was neither rubble nor 
mortar, but stones of large size hewn square were 
closely laid together, bound to one another on the 
outside with iron clamps and lead. But the wall 
was completed to only about half of the height he 
originally intended, for what he wished was to be 
able to repel the assaults of the enemy by the very 
height and thickness of the wall, and he thought 
that a few men, and these the least effective, would 
suffice to guard it, while all the rest might man the 
ships. For Themistocles devoted himself particularly 
to the navy, because, as it seems to me, he had 
observed that the approach of the King’s forces was 
easier by sea than by land; and he thought that the 
Peiraeus would prove more serviceable than the upper 
city, and often advised the Athenians, if ever they 
it stretches into the sea like an indented leaf, forming three 
natural basins—the Peiraeus, Zea, Munychia. 


* Others render: immediately began to help them to lay 
the foundation of their empire. 
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1 Hude transfers, with Kriiger, év rHde tH Hyeuorlg to 
ch. xcv., deleting 5¢ after #57. 
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were hard pressed on land, to go down to the*Pei- 
raeus, and resist all their opponents with their fleet. 
It was in this way, then, that the Athenians got 
their walls built, and came to be engaged upon their 
other fortifications, immediately after the withdrawal 
of the Persians. 

XCIV. Meanwhile Pausanias son of Cleombrotus 
was sent out from Lacedaemon in command of the 
Hellenes with twenty ships from Peloponnesus, 
accompanied by thirty Athenian ships and a multi- 
tude of other allies. They made also an expedition 
against Cyprus, subduing most of it, and afterwards, 
at the time of Pausanias’ leadership, besieged By- 
zantium, which the Persians then held, and took it. 

XCV. But, since he had already become head- 
strong,! the rest of the Hellenes became disaffected, 
especially the Ionians and all who had been recently 
emancipated from the King. So they waited upon 
the Athenians and begged them in the name of 
their kinship? to become their leaders, and to resist 
Pausanias if he should attempt to coerce them.? The 
Athenians accepted their proposals and gave full 
attention to the matter with the determination to 
endure Pausanias’ conduct no longer and to settle 
all other matters as should seem best to them- 
selves. Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians recalled 
Pausanias in order to interrogate him about re- 
ports they were hearing, for much wrongdoing was 
charged against him by the Hellenes who came to 
Sparta, and his behaviour seemed an aping of des- 
potic power rather than the conduct of a general. 


1 of. ch. cxxx. 2. 
2 As the mother city; ¢f. ch. ii. (end), 
3 478 B.C. 
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And it so happened that he was cited before the 
court at the very time that the allies in vexation at 
him had gone over to the side of the Athenians, all 
except the soldiers from the Peloponnesus. And 
although, on his return to Lacedaemon, Pausanias 
was held to account for any personal wrongs he had 
committed against individuals, yet on the principal 
charges he was acquitted of misconduct; for he was 
accused most of all of treasonable relations with the 
Persians, and it seemed to be a very clear case. And 
they did not again send him out as commander, but 
Dorcis, together with some others, with an incon- 
siderable force; but the allies did not entrust these 
with the chief command. And they, being now 
aware of the situation, went back home; and the 
Lacedaemonians sent out no other commanders 
thereafter, fearing that any who went out might be 
corrupted, as they saw had happened in the case of 
Pausanias ; they also wanted to be rid of the Persian 
war, and thought that the Athenians were com- 
petent to take the leadership and were friendly to 
themselves at the time. 

XCVI. After the Athenians had succeeded in this 
way to the leadership over the allies, who freely 
chose them on account of their hatred of Pausanias, 
they assessed the amount of their contributions, both 
for the states which were to furnish money for the 
war against the Barbarians and for those which were 
to furnish ships, the avowed object being to avenge 
themselves for what they had suffered by ravaging 
the King’s territory. And it was then! that the 
Athenians first established the office of Hellenic 
treasurers, who received the tribute; for so the 
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contribution of money was termed. The amount 
of the tribute first assessed was four hundred and 
sixty talents, and the treasury of the allies was 
Delos, where the meetings were held in the temple. 
XCVII. Exercising then what was at first a leader- 
ship over allies who were autonomous and took part 
in the deliberations of common assemblies, the 
Athenians, in the interval between this war and the 
Persian, undertook, both in war and in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, the enterprises now to be 
related, which were directed against the Barbarian, 
against their own allies when they attempted revolu- 
tion, and against such of the Peloponnesians as from 
time to time came into conflict with them in the 
course of each attempt. And I have made a 
digression to write of these matters for the reason 
that this period has been omitted by all my pre- 
decessors, who have confined their narratives either 
to Hellenic affairs before the Persian War or to the 
Persian War itself; and Hellanicus, the only one of 
these who has ever touched upon this period, has in 
his Attic History treated of it briefly, and with 
inaccuracy as regards his chronology. And at the 
same time the narrative of these events serves to 
explain how the empire of Athens was established. 
XCVIII. First, then, under the leadership of 
Cimon son of Miltiades, they took by siege Eion 
on the Strymon, which the Persians held, and en- 
slaved its inhabitants!; then they enslaved Scyros, 
the island in the Aegean inhabited by Dolopians, 
and colonised it themselves. And a war arose 
between them and the Carystians, the other Eu- 
boeans taking no part in it, and after a time terms 
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of capitulation were agreed upon. After this they 
waged war upon the Naxians,! who had revolted, 
and reduced them by siege. And this was the first 
allied city to be enslaved in violation of the estab- 
lished rule; but afterwards the others also were 
enslaved as it happened in each case. ‘ 

XCIX. Now while there were other causes of 
revolts, the principal ones were the failures in bring- 
ing in the tribute or their quota of ships and, in 
some cases, refusal of military service; for the 
Athenians exacted the tribute strictly and gave 
offence by applying coercive measures to any who 
were unaccustomed or unwilling to bear the hard- 
ships of service. And in some other respects, too, 
the Athenians were no longer equally agreeable as 
leaders ; they would not take part in expeditions on 
terms of equality, and they found it easy to reduce 
those who revolted. - For all this the allies them- 
selves were responsible ; for most of them, on account 
of their aversion to military service, in order to 
avoid being away.from home got themselves rated 
in sums of money instead of ships, which they should 
pay in as their proportionate contribution, and con- 
sequently the fleet of the Athenians was increased 
by the funds which they contributed, while they 
themselves, whenever they revolted, entered on the 
war without preparation and without experience. 

C. After this occurred at the river Eurymedon in 
Pamphylia the land-battle and sea-fight of the 
Athenians? and their allies against the Persians; 
and the Athenians were victorious in both on the 


1 406-B.c. 
* For this glorious victory of Cimon’s, whose date (466 B.c. ?) 
is not certain, cf. Diod. xi. 60; Plut. Cim. xii. 
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1 465 B.C. 

2 The Thasians had a gold mine at Skapte Hyle on the 
Thracian coast, from which they drew rich revenues ; ¢/f. 
Hdt. vi. xlvi. f. 
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same day under the command of Cimon son of 
Miltiades, and they took and destroyed triremes of 
the Phoenicians to the number of two hundred all 
told. And some time afterwards it came to pass 
that the Thasians revolted from them,! a quarrel 
having arisen about the trading posts and the 
mine? on the opposite coast of Thrace, of which 
the Thasians enjoyed the profits. Thereupon the 
Athenians sailed with their fleet against Thasos, 
and, after winning a battle at sea, disembarked on_ 
the island. About the same time they sent to the 
river Strymon ten thousand colonists, consisting of 
Athenians and their allies, with a view to colonising 
the place, then called Nine Ways, but now Am- 
phipolis; and though these colonists gained posses- 
sion of Nine Ways, which was inhabited by Edoni, 
yet when they advanced into the interior of Thrace 
they were destroyed at Drabescus in Edonia by the 
united forces of the Thracians, to whom the settle- 
ment of the place was a menace. 

CI. As for the Thasians, who had been defeated 
in battle and were now besieged, they appealed to 
the Lacedaemonians and urged them to come to 
their aid by invading Attica. This, unknown to the 
Athenians, they promised to do, and intended to 
keep their promise, but were prevented by the 
earthquake ® which occurred at the time * when both 
their Helots and the Perioeci of Thuria and Aethaea 
revolted and went to Ithome.® Most of the Helots 

8 Called ‘‘the great earthquake” in ch. exxviii. 1. 

* 464:3.c. 24/6 S- 

5 The Perioeci were the old inhabitants of the country, 
chiefly of Achaean stock, reduced to a condition of depen- 


dence, t.e. were not citizens, though not state-slaves as the 
Helots were. 
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were the descendants of the early Messenians who 
had been enslaved of old,! and hence were all called 
Messenians. The Lacedaemonians, then, were in- 
volved in war with the rebels on Ithome; and so the 
Thasians, who were in the third year of the siege, 
came to terms with the Athenians, pulling down 
their walls and delivering over their ships, agreeing 
to pay forthwith whatever sum of money should be 
required of them and to render tribute in future, and, 
finally, giving up both the mainland and the mine. 
CII. The Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, 
when their war with the rebels on Ithome proved a 
long affair, appealed to their allies in general and 
especially to the Athenians, who came with a con- 
siderable force under the command of Cimon. The 
principal reason why an appeal was made to them 
was that they were reputed to be skilful in siege 
operations, whereas the long continuance of the siege 
showed their own deficiency in this respect; for other- 
wise they would have taken the place by assault. And 
it was in consequence of this expedition that a lack of 
harmony in the relations of the Lacedaemonians and 
the Athenians first became manifest. For the Lace- 
daemonians, when they failed to take the place by 
storm, fearing the audacity and the fickleness of 
the Athenians, whom they regarded, besides, as men 
of another race, thought that, if they remained, they 
might be persuaded by the rebels on Ithome to 
change sides; they therefore dismissed them, alone 
of the allies, without giving any indication of their 
suspicion, but merely saying that they had no further 
need of them. The Athenians, however, recognized 


1 Referring to the mythical time of the first Messenian 
war. 
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that they were not being sent away on the more 
creditable ground, but because some suspicion had 
arisen; so because they felt indignant and con- 
sidered that they had not deserved such treatment 
at the hands of the Lacedaemonians, the instant 
they returned home they gave up the alliance which 
they had made with the Lacedaemonians against the 
Persians and became allies of their enemies, the 
Argives. And an alliance at the same time, on the 
same terms and confirmed by the same oaths, was 
concluded by both the Athenians and the Argives 
with the Thessalians. 

CIII. In the tenth year! the rebels on Ithome 
found that they could hold out no longer and surren- 
dered to the Lacedaemonians on condition that they 
should leave the Peloponnesus under a truce and 
should never set foot in it again; and if any of them 
should be caught there, he was to be a slave of his 
captor. Moreover, before this time the Lacedae- 
monians also received a Pythian oracle, which bade 
them let go the suppliant of Ithomean Zeus. So 
the Messenians left the Peloponnesus, themselves 
and their children and wives; and the Athenians 
received them, in consequence of the enmity to the 
Lacedaemonians already existing, and settled them 
at Naupactus, which they happened to have lately 
taken from its possessors, the Ozolian Locrians. And 
the Megarians also entered into alliance with the 
Athenians, revolting from the Lacedaemonians be- 
cause the Corinthians were pressing them hard in 
a war about boundaries; and thus the Athenians 
secured Megara and Pegae,? and they built for the 
Megarians the long walls which run from the city to 


* Pegae was the Megarian harbour on the Corinthian gulf: 
Nisaea, a nearer one, on the Saronic gulf. 
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Nisaea and held it with a garrison of their own 
troops. And it was chiefly because of this act that 
the vehement hatred of the Corinthians for the 
Athenians first arose. 

CIV. Meanwhile Inaros, son of Psammetichus, a 
Libyan and king of the Libyans who are adjacent to 
Egypt, setting out from Mareia, the city just north 
of Pharos, caused the greater part of Egypt to revolt 
from King Artaxerxes,! and then, when he had 
made himself ruler, he called in the Athenians. 
And they left Cyprus,? where they happened to be 
on an expedition with two hundred ships of their 
own and of their allies, and went to Egypt, and 
when they had sailed up the Nile from the sea, 
finding themselves masters of the river and of two- 
thirds of Memphis, they proceeded to attack the 
third part, which is called the White Fortress. And 
in this fortress were some Persians and Medes who 
had taken refuge there, and such Egyptians as had 
not joined in the revolt. 

CV. The Athenians also made a descent with a 
fleet upon Halieis, where they had a battle with 
some Corinthians and Epidaurians, in which the 
Corinthians won. And afterwards the Athenians 
fought a sea-fight at Cecryphaleia with a Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, in which the Athenians won. After 
this war broke out between the Athenians and the 
Aeginetans, and a great sea-fight occurred between 
the Athenians and the Aeginetans off Aegina, in 
which the allies of both sides were present. This the 
Athenians won and having taken seventy Aeginetan 
ships they descended upon their territory and 
laid siege to the city, Leocrates son of Stroebus, 


1 460° B.O. ® of. ch. xciv. 2, 
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being in command. Thereupon the Peloponnesians, 
wishing to aid the Aeginetans, sent into Aegina 
three hundred hoplites, who had previously been 
assisting the Corinthians and Epidaurians. More- 
over, the Corinthians occupied the heights of Gera- 
neia, and made a descent upon the territory of 
Megara in conjunction with their allies, thinking 
that the Athenians would be unable to aid the 
Megarians, since many of their troops were away in 
Aegina and in Egypt, or if they should attempt it 
that they would have to withdraw from Aegina. 
The Athenians, however; did not disturb the army 
besieging Aegina, but with such forces as were left 
in the city, consisting of the oldest and the youngest } 
men, marched into Megara, the general in command 
being Myronides. An indecisive battle was fought 
with the Corinthians, whereupon they separated, each 
side thinking they had not got the worst of it in the 
action. And the Athenians, who had in fact got 
rather the better of it, when the Corinthians with- 
drew, set up a trophy; but the Corinthians, being 
reproached by the older men in their city, made 
their preparations and about twelve days later came 
back and set up for themselves a rival trophy, as 
though they had won. Hereupon the Athenians 
made a sally from Megara, slew those who were 
setting up the trophy, and joining battle with the 
rest defeated them. CVI. The vanquished party 
now retreated, and a not inconsiderable portion 
of them, being hard pressed, missed their way 
and rushed into a piece of land belonging to 


1 These performed military service only in extraordinary 
cases ; the former were between fifty and sixty, the latter 
under twenty years of age. 
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1 wopevecOa: deleted by Hude as not read by Schol, 
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some private person, which was enclosed by a great 
ditch and had no exit. And when the Athenians 
perceived this, they shut them in by barring the 
entrance with hoplites, and stationing light-armed 
troops all round stoned all who had entered. And 
this was a great calamity to the Corinthians; the 
main body of their army, however, returned home. 
CVII. About this period! the Athenians began to 
build their long walls to the sea, one to Phalerum, 
the other to the Peiraeus. And the Phocians made 
an expedition against the land of the Dorians, the 
mother-country of the Lacedaemonians, namely the 
towns of Boeum, Citinium, and Erineum, one of 
which they captured; whereupon the Lacedae- 
monians, under the lead of Nicomedes son of Cleom- 
brotus, acting for King Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, 
who was still a minor, sent to the aid of the Dorians 
a force of fifteen hundred hoplites of their own and 
ten thousand of their allies, and after they had forced 
the Phocians to make terms and restore the city 
they began their return homeward. Now if they 
wished to take the sea-route and make their passage 
by way of the Crisaean Gulf, the Athenians were 
sure to take their fleet round the Peloponnesus and 
block their way; and to march over the Geranaean 
pass appeared to them hazardous, since the Athenians 
held Megara and Pegae. Besides, the Geranaean 
pass was not easy to traverse and was at all times 
guarded by the Athenians, and at this present time, 
as the Lacedaemonians perceived, they intended 
to block their way. So they decided to wait in 
Boeotia and consider how they might most safely 
cross over to the Peloponnesus. To this course they 
were partly influenced by some Athenians, who were 
1 457 B.O. 
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secretly inviting them into their country,in the hope 
of putting an end to the democracy and to the build- 
ing of the long walls. But the Athenians went out 
against the Lacedaemonians with their whole force 
and with one thousand Argives and contingents of 
the several allies, the whole body amounting to 
fourteen thousand men. And they undertook the 
expedition against them because they believed that 
they were at a loss how to get through, and partly 
too on a suspicion of a plot to overthrow the 
democracy. The forces of the Athenians were 
strengthened by some Thessalian cavalry, who came 
in accordance with the terms of the alliance, but 
they deserted to the Lacedaemonians in the course 
of the action. 

CVIII. The battle took place! at Tanagra in 
Boeotia, and in it the Lacedaemonians and _ their 
allies were victorious, and there was much slaughter 
on both sides. The Lacedaemonians then entered 
the Megarian territory, cut down the trees, and went 
back home by way of Geraneia and the Isthmus. 
But on the sixty-second day after the battle, the 
Athenians, having made an expedition into Boeotia 
under Myronides, defeated the Boeotians at Oeno- 
phyta, got control of Boeotia and Phocis, pulled 
down the walls of Tanagra, and took one hundred 
of the wealthiest men of the Opuntian Locrians as 
hostages. Meanwhile they completed their own long 
walls. After this the Aeginetans also capitulated to 
the Athenians, pulling down their walls, delivering 
up their ships, and agreeing to pay tribute in future.? 
And the Athenians, under the command of Tolmides 
son of Tolmaeus, sailed round the Peloponnesus, 


1 456 R.O. 2 455 B.O. 
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burned the dock-yard! of the Lacedaemonians, took 
Chalcis, a city of the Corinthians, and making a de- 
scent upon the territory of the Sicyonians defeated 
them in battle. 

CIX. Meanwhile the Athenians and: their allies 
stayed on in Egypt and the war took on many forms. 
At first the Athenians had the mastery in Egypt, and 
the King sent to Lacedaemon Megabazus a Persian , 
with a supply of money, in order that the Lacedae- 
monians might be induced to invade Attica and the 
Athenians thus be drawn away from Egypt. But 
when he found that matters did not advance and the 
money was being spent in vain, Megabazus betook 
himself back to Asia with the money that was left, ~ 
and Megabyzus son of Zopyrus,? a Persian, was des- 
patched with a large army.* He marched thither by 
land, and defeated the Egyptians and their allies in 
battle, drove the Hellenes out of Memphis, and fin- 
ally shut them up in the island of Prosopitis, where 
he besieged them for a year and six months, then 
finally, by diverting the water into another course, 
drained the canal and left the ships high and dry, 
converting the greater part of the island into main- 
land; then he crossed over dry-shod and took the 
island. 

CX. Thus this undertaking of the Hellenes came 
to naught after a war of six years;* and but few out 
of many, making their way through Libya into 
Cyrene, escaped with their lives; the most of them 
perished. And all Egypt again came under the 
King’s dominion, except Amyrtaeus, the king of the 

1 Gytheum, on the Laconian gulf. 

? Hero of the capture of Babylon, Hdt. 111. clx. 

3 Diodorus gives him with Artabazus 300,000 men (xi. 75) 
and 300 ships (xi. 77). * 454 B.O. 
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marshes!; for the Persians were unable to capture 
him, both on account of the extent of the marsh and 
because the marsh people are the best fighters 
among the Egyptians. Inaros, however, the king of 
the Libyans, who had been the originator of the 
whole movement in Egypt, was taken by treachery 
and impaled. And when fifty triremes, which sailed 
to Egypt from Athens and the rest of the con- 
federacy to relieve the fleet there, put in at the 
Mendesian mouth of the Nile, quite unaware of what 
had happened, the infantry fell upon them from the 
shore and a Phoenician fleet from the sea and de- 
stroyed most of the ships, a small number only 
escaping. So ended the great expedition against 
Egypt of the Athenians and their allies. 

CXI. And now Orestes son of Echecratidas, king 
of the Thessalians, who was exiled from Thessaly, 
persuaded the Athenians to restore him. And they, 
taking along some Boeotians and Phocians who were 
allies, made an expedition against Pharsalus in 
Thessaly. And though they made themselves masters 
of the land, so far as this was possible without going far 
from their camp—for the Thessalian cavalry hemmed 
them in—they failed to capture the city and indeed 
none of the other objects of their expedition was 
attained, so they went back home again unsuccessful, 
having Orestes with them. 

Not long after this? one thousand Athenians, em- 
barking on the ships at Pegae, which was now in 
their possession,® sailed along the coast to Sicyon 
under the command of Pericles son of Xanthippus, 
and disembarking defeated in battle the Sicyonians 


1 cof. Hdt. 1.-oxl.; m1. xv. 
2 454 B.C, 3 cf. ch. ciii. 4. 
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who came out against them. Immediately thereafter, 
taking along some Achaeans and sailing across the 
gulf, they made an expedition against Oeniadae ir 
Acarnania and laid siege to it; but failing to take it 
they went back home. 

CXII. Three years afterwards! a truce was made 
between the Peloponnesians and Athenians, to last 
five years. And the Athenians did abstain from war- 
fare against Hellenes, but they made an expedition 
against Cyprus with two hundred ships of their own 
and of their allies, under the command of Cimon. 
Sixty of these ships sailed to Egypt on the summons 
of Amyrtaeus, the king in the marshes, while the 
others laid siege to Citium. But Cimon died and a 
famine arose, and so they withdrew from Citium ;? 
and on their way home, when off Salamis in Cyprus, 
they fought the Phoenicians, Cyprians and Cilicians 
by sea and on land. Gaining the victory in both 
battles they went back home, and with them returned 
the ships that had been in Egypt. After this the 
Lacedaemonians undertook the so-called sacred war, 
and getting possession of the temple at Delphi, de- 
livered it to the Delphians; and afterwards, when 
they had withdrawn, the Athenians made an expedi- 
tion, got possession of it, and delivered it again to 
the Phocians. 

CXIII. Some time after this? the Athenians under 
the command of Tolmides son of Tolmaeus, with one 
thousand hoplites of their own and the respective 
quotas of their allies, made an expedition against 
Orchomenus and Chaeroneia and some other places 
in Boeotia, which were in the possession of the Boeo- 
tian exiles and therefore hostile. And after taking 


1 451 B.o. 2 449 B.o, 8 447 BO. 
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Khéous oT patnyovvTos KaTeoTpeyavto Taoay, 
Kal Ty pev adXnV omororyia KATETTHNTAVTO, 
‘Eotiaiads 6€ é€orxicavtes avtot Thy yi Eoxov. 





44h B.C. 
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Chaeroneia and selling its inhabitants into slavery, 
they placed a garrison in it and departed. But 
while they were on the march they were attacked at 
Coronea by the Boeotian exiles from Orchomenus, to- 
gether with some Locrians and Euboean exiles and 
others who held the same political views, and were de- 
feated, some of the Athenians being slain and others 
takenalive. Accordingly the Athenians evacuated the 
whole of Boeotia, making a treaty upon the stipula- 
tion that they should receive back their prisoners. 
And so the Boeotian exiles were restored, and they 
as well as all the rest of the Boeotians again became 
autonomous. 

CXIV. Not long after this! Euboea revolted from 
Athens; and Pericles had just crossed over to the 
island with an Athenian army when word was brought 
to him that Megara had revolted, that the Peloponne- 
sians were about to invade Attica, and that all the 
Athenian garrison had been destroyed by the Mega- 
rians except such as had escaped to Nisaea. The 
Megarians had effected this revolt by bringing Corin- 
thians, Sicyonians and Epidaurians to their aid. So 
Pericles in haste brought his army back again from 
Euboea. After this the Peloponnesians, under the 
command of Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, king of the 
Lacedaemonians, advanced into Attica as far as Eleusis 
and Thria, ravaging the country; but without going 
further they returned home. Thereupon the Athen- 
ians again crossed over into Euboea under the com- 
mand of Pericles and subdued the whole of it; 
the rest of the island they settled? by agreement, 
but expelled the Hestiaeans from their homes and 
themselves occupied their territory. 


? Setting up democracies, ete. ¢f. C.I.A. iv. 27 a. 
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CXV. ‘Avaxopioavtes 6é at’ Evoias ov 
TOAN@ Dorepov gmovoas €TOLNTAVTO TpOsS Aake- 
Saipovious Kal Tovds Eupuaxo ous TpLaxovTouTels, 
atrodovtes Nicaray kal ny s kat Tpoifjva Kai 
"Ayatiav: tadta yap eixov “A@nvaior Uedotrop- 
vpnoiwv. 

"Exto 6é eTEl Laptors Kal Maanators TONELOS 
eryéveTo Tepl Tpurjuns- Kal ot Mirae €Xac- 
covpevoL T@ ToAguwm tap *“AOnvatous édOovres 
kateBowv Te Saplov. EvvetreAaBovto 6é Kal €& 
avis THS 2 dpov avopes tOL@Tal, vewrepioat 
BovrAopevoe THY moNTelay.” mMrEevoavTes ovV 
"AOnvaiot és Lawov vavol teccapaKovta dnpo- 
Kpatiay KatéoTnoav Kal ounpous éaBov tav 
Laplov TevTjKovTa mev Tratoas, iaous 5é avdpas, 
kat katéGevto és Afuvov Kat dpovpay éyxata- 
ALTrOVTES avex@pnoay. Tav 6é Lapiov joav yap 
TLVES OF OVY UTEMEWaY, ann’ Epuyov és THY Hrrel- 
pov, Evv0épevor (Tav év TH Tod) ‘Tots SuvaTo- 
TaTOLS Kal Tec oov8vy 70 ‘Totdorov  Evxppaytay, 
os exe Lapoers TOTE, eT LK OUPOUS TE Evdréeavres 
és émtakoaious 6uéByoay t vTo vUKTO és THY 2dyov. 
Kal Tp@Tov bev TO nue emavéeg tno ay Kal expa- 
THoay TOV mreiaTor, emerta ‘rous _ Opn pous €K- 
KheyarTes ex Anpvov Tous aAUTOV aneoTnoay, 
kal TOUS ppoupovs Tous "AOnvaiwy Kal Tovs 
dpyovTas ot noav twapa odiow) é&édocav Ilic- 
covlvy, érit te Midntov evdus mapecxevdlovTo 
otpatevev. Evvatéctncav 8 avtois cai Bv- 
CavTvot. 


1 hy wodcrelay seems not to have been read by the Schol., 
and so is deleted by van Herwerden and Hude. 
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CXV. Withdrawing their troops from Euboea not 
long afterwards they made a truce with the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies which was to last for thirty 
years, restoring Nisaea, Pegae, Troezen, and Achaea; 
for these were the places belonging to the Peloponne- 
sians which the Athenians then held. 

Six years later! a war arose between the Samians 
and the Milesians about the possession of Priene, 
and the Milesians, who were being worsted in the 
war, went to Athens and cried out against the Samians. 
They were seconded in their complaint by some 
private citizens from Samos itself who wished to 
revolutionize the government. So the Athenians 
sailed to Samos with forty ships and set up a de- 
mocracy, taking as hostages of the Samians fifty boys 
and as many men, whom they deposited in Lemnos; 
then they withdrew from Samos, leaving a garrison 
behind. Some of the Samians, however, did not 
stay, but fled to the mainland, first making an alliance 
with the most influential men who remained in the 
city and with Pissuthnes son of Hystaspes, then 
satrap of Sardis; and collecting mercenary troops to 
the number of seven hundred they crossed over by 
night to Samos. First they attacked the popular 
party and got most of them into their power; then 
they secretly got their hostages out of Lemnos and 
revolted from Athens, handing over to Pissuthnes 
the Athenian officers and garrison that were on the 
island, and at once set about preparing an expedition 
against Miletus. And the Byzantines also joined in 


their revolt. 
1 440 B.o, 
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CXVI. ’A@nvaio: Sé es AoOovTo, wAEVoavTES 
vavolv éEjxovta érl Xdwou tais pev ExKaldexa 
TOV veov ovK éexpnoavto (éTUXoV yap at pev 
éxt Kapias és mpocxornv tav Dowicoay vedv 
oiyopevat, ai dé érl Xiov Kai AéoBou meprayyér- 
ANoveat BonOeiv), recoapaKovta Sé vaval Kal Téc- 
capat Ilepixréous Sexatov avtod atpatnyouvTos 
évavpdynoav mpos Tpayia TH vic@ Laplov 
vavolv EBSopnxovta, OY Hoav ai Elkool oTpaTLW- 


tides (€ruxov 8 at macat aro Midntov mré- 


oveat), Kai évixwv "A@nvatot. tatepov € avtois 
éBorOncav éx tov AOnvav vies TEeccapaxovTa 
kal Xiwv cal AeoBiwv mévte Kal eixool, Kal 
amtoSdvrTes Kal Kpatovvtes TO Tel@ éTOLOpKOUY 
Tplol Teiyece THY TOAW Kal éx Oaddoons apa. 
Tlepuxrjs 8€ AaBov éEnxovta vais aro Tov 
éhopuovaay @yEeTO KaTa Tayos emi Kavvou kat 
Kapias, écayyerOévtwv Str Doiviccar vijes err 
aitovs TA€oveW: OxXETO yap Kal ex THs Lapov 
mévte vavot Ltynoayopas Kal ardour emt Tas 
Poiviccas. 

CXVIIL. Ev tovto 8€ of Ladpior éEativatws 
éxmAovv tromnoduevos AbapKT@ TO oTpaToTéd@ 
erie OVTES TAS TE TpOPuAaKloas vais d1édOerpav 

\ “ \ > Lf 
Kal vavpaxouvTes Tas avTavayopevas Eviknoar, 
kal ths Oadacons Ths Ka? éavtovs éexpatnoav 
Huépas wept Téecoapas Kal déxa Kal éoeKoutcayTo 
kal é£exouicavto & éBovrovTo. édOovTos é 
IlepuxXéous maddy tais vavol KcatexdnoOnoar. 
kal é« tav "AOnvav totepov mpoceBonOnacav 
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CXVI. But when the Athenians heard of this they 
sailed for Samos with sixty ships. Sixteen of these, 
however, they did not make use of on this enterprise, 
for these had already gone, some toward Caria to keep 
watch upon the Phoenician ships, others towards Chios 
and Lesbos to summon aid ; but with forty-four ships, 
under the command of Pericles and nine others,! 
they fought a sea-fight at the island of Tragia against 
seventy ships of the Samians, of which twenty were 
transport-ships, the whole fleet being on the way 
back from Miletus; and the Athenians were vic- 
torious. Later, having received a_ reinforcement 
_ from Athens of forty ships and from the Chians and 
Lesbians of twenty-five, they disembarked, and being 
superior to the Samians with their infantry proceeded 
to invest the city with three walls, at the same 
time blockading it by sea as well. But Pericles took 
sixty ships away from the blockading fleet and de- 
parted in haste towards Caunus in Caria, a report 
having come that a Phoenician fleet was sailing 
against his forces; for Stesagoras and others had 
gone from Samos with five vessels to fetch the 
Phoenician ships. 

CXVII. Meanwhile the Samians suddenly made a 
sally and fell upon the Athenian naval station, which 
was unprotected bya stockade, destroying the guard- 
ships and defeating in a sea-fight the ships that 
put out against them. And for about fourteen days 
they were masters of the sea off their coast, bringing 
in and carrying out whatever they wished ; but when 
Pericles came they were again blockaded by sea. 
And afterwards a reinforcement came from Athens 


1 Sophocles was on the fleet, as one of the ten generals of 
the year. 
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TeccapaKovTa pev at pera Bovevdi dou Kal “Ay- 
vovos Kal Poppiwvos VIIES, elkooe dé at pera 
TAnroréguov cat "Avtixdéous, é« b€ Xiov kat 
AécBov tpidxovta. Kal vavuaxiay pev Tova 
Bpaxetav €ToljcavTo of LYdpto., advvaror be 
évTes ay Tio XeLV eferroduopxn Ona av evare@ pnvi 
Kal Tpooexwpnaav oporoyia, Tetyos Te Kale- 
avres Kal opr) pous dovtes Kal vas mapadovres 
kal Xpypata Ta avadwlévta TAFapEvoe KaTa 
xpovous arrodobvat. EvveBnoav dé cal BuSavtioe 
\ 

woTTEp Kat 7 pOoTepov Um KOOL eival. 

CXVIII. Meta tavta 6€ 67 yeyvetae ov 
mToXXois ETECLY _borepov Ta T poeipnueva, Ta Té 
Kepxupaixa. kat Ta Toredeatixa Kal 60a Tp0- 
dacs Tobde TOU TToNémoU KaTeoT. Tatra oé 
Evpravta dca émpatav ot “EdAqves Tpos TE 
aXdjhous kat tov SapBapov eyeveTo év éreae 
TEVTHKOVTA padora peTakv THS TE Eépfou ava- 
Xopnrens Kal Tis apxiis Tove Tob TONE MOU" €y 
ois ot ’“A@nvator Tay TE apxny eyKpatertepay 
KATETTHTAVTO Kal avtol éml péeya ex@pne ay 
Suvdpews. ol 6é Aaxedarpmovior aicOopevor ouTE 
EX@AVOV EL p7) ETL Bpaxy, novxatov TE 70 THEO 
Tob xpovov, OVTES meV Kal 7 po Tov pny Taxeis 
iévat és TOUS TONELOUS, ay py dvayKdafovrat, TO 
dé Te Kal qroAéuots olKetors EF erpyopuevot, piv 67 
4 Sivas Tov “AOnvaiwy capes npeto Kai THs 

17> 5é rt, so MSS.: rove ® &r: is read by Hude, after 
Reiske (Dion. H. rére dé r:). 





1 Possibly the historian, as some have thought; others 
explain as the son of Melesias and opponent of Pericles ; 
still others as the poet from the deme of Acherdus, 
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of forty ships under the command of Thucydides,} 
Hagnon and Phormio, twenty under Tlepolemus and 
Anticles, and thirty from Chios and Lesbos. Now 
the Samians did indeed put up a sea-fight for a 
short time, but they were unable to hold out, and in 
the ninth month ? were reduced by siege and agreed 
to a capitulation, pulling down their walls, giving 
hostages, delivering over their ships, and consenting 
to pay back by instalments the money spent upon 
the siege. The Byzantines too came to terms, 
agreeing to be subjects as before. 


CXVIIT. It was not many years? after this that 


the events already narrated occurred, namely the 
Coreyraean affair,t the Potidaean,® and all the other 
incidents ® that furnished an occasion for this war. 
And all these operations of the Hellenes, against one 
another and against the Barbarian, took place in the 
interval of about fifty years between the retreat of 
Xerxes and the beginning of this war.’ It was in 
this period that the Athenians established their rule 
more firmly and themselves advanced to great power. 
And. the Lacedaemonians, though aware of their 
growing power, made no attempt to check it, except 
to a trifling extent, remaining indifferent the greater 
part of the time, since they had never been quick to 
go to war except under compulsion, and in this case 
were in some degree precluded from interference by 
wars of their own.® But at last the power of the 
Athenians began clearly to exalt itself and they were 
2 439 B.c. 


* Hardly four years, since the naval battle between the 
Corcyraeans and Corinthians seems to have occurred 435 B.o. 


* Chs, xxiv-—lv. ® Chs. liv—lxvi. 
§ The transactions in the Spartan assembly, chs. lxvii- 
Ixxxviii. 7 479-432 B.c. 


8 The Helot rebellion, ch. ci. et seq. 195 
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A . , 

Evupaxias avtav hrTovtTo. Tote S€ ovKEeTL ava- 
\ b a > + > / IQ 7 J 
OXETOV ETTOLODVTO, GAN ELverpyTéa edOKeEL elvat 
, 6 , \ é , e ? s = rte 
Tdaon TpoOvpla Kai Kalatpetéa H ioxus, Av bv- 

/ \ / \ 
VovTal, apamwevors On TOVSE TOY TOAEpOV. 
Avtois pév odv tots Aaxedatmovios S1éyvwoto 
AeAVa Cat Te TAS oTOoVvdas Kal Tov’s "AOnvatous 
a / 
adiceiv, wéeuravtes Sé és Aedhovs ernp@twv tov 
Geov ef ToXcuodow dpyetvov Ectat. o b€ avetrev 
al f ral 
avTots, @S AéYETAL, KATA KPATOS TOAELOVGL ViKnY 
écec Oat, kal avtos &py EvAAWecWar Kat Tapa- 
KaNovpevos Kal akAnTOS. CXIX. Adis bé rods 
Evupayous Tapaxadécavtes Widov éBovdovto 
a > \ a lal 
érayayely ef yp) ToNepety. Kal éXOovtwv Tav 
\ a , 
mpeaRewv aro THs Evppaytias cal Evvddou yevo- 
Va vA y >? a b] / 
pévns of Te AddoL eitov & éBovAOVYTO, KaTNYO- 
A id , ial > / \ \ / 
pouvtes ol TAELOUS TOV AOnvaiwy Kal TOV TOAEMOV 
ak.obvtes yiyvecOat, Kai ot KopivOror dSenbévtes 
/ 
yey Kal KaTad TONES MpoTepov Exdotav idia 
ote Wndicac0at Tov Trodremov, SedioTEs Tepl TH 
, \ a / 5 \ , 
Tlotesdata wn mpodiaplapi, TmapovTes 5€ Kal TOTE 
a > » / 
Kal TeNeuTaion EmreNOovTES EXeyov ToLdbe. 
CXX. “Tovds péev Aaxedaipoviovs, & davdpes 
rd 
Evupayolt, ovK av Ett aitiacaipeOa ws ov Kal 
> \a2 , \ Ld L > A ice et ? 
avtol éyrndicpévor TOV TOAEMOV EloL Kal Huds és 
A a / \ \ \ ¢ , 
TovTo vov Evynyayov. xpn yap TOUS 7YyE“ovas 
\ a 
Ta ida €& icov vésovtas Ta KoWa TpocKoTel)D, 
/ a 
@omep Kal év adXaLs €x TadvTwY TpoOTLMaVTAL. 
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laying hands upon their allies. Then the Lacedae- 
monians could bear it no longer, but determined 
that they must attack the Athenian power with all 
zeal and overthrow it, if they could, by undertaking 
this war. 

The Lacedaemonians themselves, then,! had de- 
cided that the treaty had been broken and that the 
Athenians were in the wrong, and sending to Delphi 
they asked the god if it would be advisable for 
them to go to war. The god answered them, as it is 
said, that if they warred with all their might, victory 
would be theirs, and said that he himself would help 
them, whether invoked or uninvoked. CXIX. But 
they wished to summon their allies again and put 
to them the question whether they should go to 
war. And when the envoys from the allies had 
come and an assembly was held, the others said 
what they wished, most of them complaining of the 
Athenians and demanding that the war should be 
entered upon, and especially the Corinthians. They 
had already, before the meeting, privately begged 
the allies city by city to vote for the war, fearing lest 
Potidaea would be destroyed before help came, and 
now, being also present at this meeting, they came 
forward last of all and spoke as follows: 

CXX. “Men of the allies, we can no longer com- 
plain of the Lacedaemonians that they have not both 
themselves voted for the war and also brought us to- 
gether for this object. And that is right; for it is 
the duty of leaders, while equitably considering 
their particular interests, to have special regard for 
the general weal, just as in other matters they are 


1 Resuming the narrative interrupted at the end of ch, 
Ixxxviii. 
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lal : > 
2 *uav b€ dco. pev “AOnvators 4dn Evynd\raynoav 
fel 4 
ovyt Sidayfs Séovtar date purdEacOar avtovs: 
Tovs S¢ THY pecoyeray padrov Kal pH ev Tope 
, \ lal a A 
KaT@Knéevous eldévat xpr OTL, Tols KATO HY wy 
duivoct, yareTrwtépav EEover THY KaTaKopLdyy 
TOV @paiwv Kal Tadw avTikn bw ov 7 Baracoa 
a lal fa) / \ 
Th nTeipw Sidwol, Kai TOV voV eyomEvaV BN 
KAKOUS KPLTAS WS pi) TpPOTHKOVT@Y Elva, TpoTdE- 
J \ A / 
yeo Oar Sé Tote, eb Ta KATW TpPOOLWTO, KAY MeXpt 
a \ \ a \ X e lal > 
ophav To Sevov mpoedOeiv, Kal TEpl AUTWY OVX 
lal wy Sr \ vad 
3 hooov viv BovrevecOar. Sv brep Kal pa oKvetY 
a b) \ \ LU b ’ > / / 
Sel AVTOUS TOV TONEMOV aVT ELPnYNS peTarapuBa- 
al \ ‘ > \ 
very. avdpav yap cwppovwy pév e€oTLv, eb p1) 
> a“ e / > a pe / > 
adiKoivTo, novyatew, ayalapy O€ adiKovpevous EK 
\ > / ~ = \ \ > / 
pev elpyvns modepuetv, ed € Tapacyov EK To)eE- 
/ A A / lal \ / 
pov madw EvpBhvat, Kai prjTe TH KATA ToOhELOV 
> / 3 , / An et / lal > / 
edTuxla erraiper Oar pte TO NoOVXw THS elpynvys 
£56 18 a Q P 7 \ Py \ \ 58 \ 
4 Hddmevov adiKetcPar' 6 TE yap Sta THY HoovnY 
> cal / : ee | b / a € , \ 
éxvav TaxioT av agpatpefetn THS pacTwrns TO 
\ PS > e > n > ¢ / 1 4 b] 
TepTvov os Oiep Oxvel, eb NovXaloL,, Oo TE EV 
ré > / Dr, / > b] Av 
Toheu@ evTvxla mrEovalwy ovK evTeuunTar 
/ b , > , \ \ Le 
5 Opdoe atiot@ éTratpopevos. TOAAA Yap KaKWS 
/ > / ca) / U 
yoocbévta aPovroTépwy TOV evavTiwY TUXOVTA 
, \ ” / lal rn 
katwp0ebn, Kal ett Trew Karas doxodvTa 
a > f lal / 
BovrevOjvat és Tovvaytiov aloyp@s TeEplecTy® 


1 ci jovxd or deleted by Hude, after Lehner. 
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“honoured above all. Now those of us who have 
had dealings with the Athenians in the past do not 
need to be taught to be on our guard against them. 
But those who dwell more in the interior and away 
from any trade-route should be warned that, if they 
do not-aid-those who are on the seaboard, they will 
find it more difficult to bring the products of the 
land down to the sea and to get in return what the 
sea gives to the mainland; and that they should not 
be careless judges of what is said here, as though it 
were no concern of theirs, but should expect that, if 
they abandon the seacoast to its fate, the danger 
may possibly some day reach them, and that>they 
are deliberating upon their own interests no less 


- than_upon ours. They ought not, therefore, to 


hesitaté a moment to adopt war in place of peace. 
For though it is the part of men of discretion to 
remain tranquil should they not be wronged, it 
behooves brave men, when wronged, to go from 
peace to war, but when a favourable opportunity offers 
to abandon war and resume peace again, allowing 
themselves neither to be elated by success in war nor 
to be so enamoured of the quiet of~peace as to sub- 
mit to wrong. For he who for the sake of his comfort 
shrinks from war is likely, should he remain tranquil, 
very speedily to forfeit the delights of ease which 
caused him to shrink ; and he who presumes upon his 
success in war has failed to reflect how treacherous is 
the confidence which elates him. For many enter- 


_.prises which were ill-planned have succeeded because 


the adversary has proved to be still worse advised, 


and yet more, which to all appearances were well 


advised, have turned out the opposite way and 
brought disgrace. For no one ever carries out a 
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yOumet dp oveels opola TH miote Kal ~, 
évOupettat yap ovdeis opola* TH Epyo 
/ ’ , 
érreEepyeTal, GANa peT aoharelas wev OoEdfopuer, 
\ / 3 a > 4 
peta Séous Sé év TO Epyw EAreElTOpED. 
CXXI. “‘“Hyeis 5é viv nal adccovpevor tov 
4 \ 
TONELOV eyEelpopeV Kal ixava ExovTES eyKAnpaTA, 
\ ev > / P / / 
kal dtav apvvepeba ’AOnvaiovs, Katanoopeba 
ae 28. > n x \ \ Cae: ER > & 
avtov év Kalp@. KaTa Toda Sé Has ElKOS 
a lal / 
ETLKPATHTAL, TPOTov wev TAIRGEL TpovyovTas Kal 
> / fal y e / s 5 \ 
€umerpla TONELLKH, EeLTa opolms Tavras €s Te 
, .7 b] 4 
TAPAYYEAXOMEVA LOVTAS, VAUTLKOV TE, ® loxv- 
a / e 
ovolv, ato THs UTapxYovons TE ExdoToLs OvCLAas 
N nw a 
éEaptucopeba Kal amo tov év Aeddois xa 
’ / / / \ ’ 
Ordvuptia xXpnudtov: ddvercpa yap Tornoapmevos 
a / , b \ A / \ / 
itrokaBeiv olot T éopev prcG@ petfove tors Ee- 
am a / ? \ \ e. 9 ‘ 
vous avtT@v vavBdatas. wyvntn yap 7 'A@nvaiwv 
, ral xX , / id \ e , a x 
Svvapts “adXov 7) oikeia: 1) O€ HueTEepa Nooov av 
~ a , \ / > 
TovTo TdOoL, TOs THmacL TO TOV LaXVOVCA 7} 
a a /, , 
Tols Ypyjpacw. pia Te vixn vavpayias KaTa TO 
> \ ¢ , > ’ > / / 
eikos adioKovTat' et & avTicyolev, medeTHO OmEV 
a / , \ 
Kal Hweis ev WA€OVL YPOV@ TA VavTLKd, Kal OTaV 
/ a 
THY éeTLoTHUNV €s TO icov KaTATTHOwWLEV, TH YE 
ev uyla dimou Teprecopefas 6 yap npuels Exowev 
xta 87) pleco yap pels Exower 
/ U > , > A an 
duce ayabov, exetvois OUK av YEVOLTO duday7, 6 


1 Reiske’s correction for 8uoia of the MSS. 





1 cf. u. xiii. 4, where Pericles suggests a similar resource. 
The Delphic oracle favoured the Peloponnesians, according 
to ch. exviii. 3. 
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plan with the same confidence with which he con- 
ceives it; on the contrary we form our fond schemes 
‘with a feeling of security, but when it comes to their 
“execution, we are possessed by fear and fall short ot 
_ suecess. 

CXXI. “ And so now in our own case, it is because 
we are suffering wrongs and have ample grounds for 
complaint that we are stirring up this war, and_as 
soon as we have avenged our wrongs upon the 
Athenians we will bring the war to an end when 
_oceasion offers. And for many reasons we are likely 
to prevail : first, because -we_are-superior in_point of 
numbers and in military experience ; secondly, because 
we all with one accord obey the word of command; 
and, thirdly, on the sea, where their stréngth lies, we 
shall be able to equip a fleet, not only with ‘the 
means which we severally possess, but also with the 
funds stored up at Delphi and Olympia! For by 
contracting a loan we can use the inducement of 
higher pay to entice away from them their mercenary 
sailors ; for the forces of the Athenians are made up 
of hirelings rather than of their own citizens, where- 
as ours, whose strength lies more in-the quality of 
the menethan in the pay they get, would be less 
subject to such defection. And so, if we win a single 
victory at sea, in all probability they are defeated.? 
If, however, they should still hold out, we on our 


part shall have more time for practice in seaman-. 
ship, and as soon as we have brought our skill to a 
parity with theirs, in_coura , assuredly, we shall be 


superior. For the excellene ‘that nature has given 
ustannot become theirs Wccah instruction, whereas 


* Through the mercenary sailors flocking to the Pelopon- 
nesian side for higher pay. 
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f / / al 
& éxetvor eT LOT NLT) ™ povxovar, xaBarper ov * pty 
/ 
5 éoTt pedeTy. xpnwara dé wore exe és ava, 
olc open’ q Sevvoyv av ein ef ot pev éxelvwr Fim 
(A 
HaxXor él Sovreld TH AVTOV Pépovtes OUK amre- 
povowr, pets 5 (ert TO TLpM@POUMEVOL TOUS €y- 
Opovs Kai avrol apa F@lecOar) OUK dpa daTravn- 
copev Kai emi TO pn br’ éxelvov ata gig 
Oévtes avTots ToUTOLs KAKMS naoxew 
CXXII. “‘“Yardpyouvo. 6€ cai GrXat odo TOD 
ToNenov Hui, Evpayov Te aTooTacls, uddLoTA 
~~ / 
Tapaiperis ovca THY TpoTOdwY als iayvoUCL, Kal 
- r /, ¢ 
ETLTELXYLT LOS TH XOPA, AAA TE Goa olK av TIS 
lal is4 / an 
vov tpoldol. HKicTa yap ToAEmos él pyTois 
cal DEAN \ ? > ¢e a \ \ a 
YWpel, AUTOS Y apm avtTov Ta Toda TEYVATAL 
\ 3 ws \ 

Tpos TO TapaTvyxdvov' év w oO pev Eevopyntws 
+ rn / / e , > \ 
avT® Tpocopirnoas BeBarotepos, 0 8 dpyioGeis 

Tept avTov? ovK éX\doow TTaLEL. 
2 ‘?RKv@uvuepeba 6€ cal OT, eb pev Huav oav 
\ rn 
EXATTOLS TPOS AVTLTAXOUS Trepl ys Gpwy ai dLa- 
an \ \ 4, 
dhopat, oiatov av nv: viv Sé mpos Evpravtds Te 
c a 2 a € \ \ \ , y 
nas A@nvaior ixavol Kal Kata TwoAWw ete duva- 
, > \ / 

TWTEPOL' WOTE, EL gt) KaL ABpoor Kal Kata EOvy 
yy & ” A“ , > / > , 
Kal Exacrov dory ped youn apuvovpeba avtous, 

, v e a“ > , 
diya ye OvTas Huds atovws Yelipwoovtat. Kal 
THY Hoocav, & Kal CeLvoY TW AakOVaGAaL, icTW OK 
1 xaSaipetdv, Which Hude adopts from C and G (ez corr.), 
against «aBaiperéov of the other MSS., is confirmed by the 
echo in Dio C. xliii. 11, 7d wey yap xrnrdv 5:4 Bpaxéos Tors Toy 


vovv avTa mpocéxovert Kal Kabaperdy medrETD elvat. 
2 Dobree’s correction for aérdy of nearly all MSS. 
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the advantage they have in skill can be acquired by us 
through practice. And as to the money we need to 
accomplish all this, weshall provide it by contributions; 
or strange were it, if their allies should never fail to 
pay tribute to ensure their own slavery, but we, to 
secure at once vengeance upon our enemies and safety 
for ourselves, shall prove anwilling to spend money, 
aye, and that we may not be robbed of that very 


wealth and withal have it used to our-destruction.... 


CXXII. “ But we have other ays also of waging 


War nee their allies to. to..revolt, which is the 


Tear 


best™mean o& them of the revenues in 
whichtheir ical Consists, the planting of forts in 
their territory, ad all the other measures which one 
cannot now foresee. For war least of all conforms 
to fixed rules, but itself in most cases _has to form 
its plans~to~suit’ the occasion as its own resources 
allow ; when, therefore, a man keeps his temper 
cool while dealing with war, he is more likely to be 
safe, while he who loses his temper over it! makes 
more blunders. 

“ And let us reflect also that, if we individually 
were involved in a dispute about mere boundary-lines 
with an enemy who was no more than our equal, 
that might be borne; but as the case stands, the 
Athenians are quite a_match for us all together, and 
still more powerful a against us ‘city by city. “Heiice, 
unless all of us together, every nation and town, with 
one accord resist “them, “they will easily overpower 
us because we shall be divided. And as to deé- 
feat—even though this is terrible to hear, let it 


1 Or, reading airéy with the MSS., ‘‘makes blunders 
through his own fault as much as any thing,” ve. ‘the man 
who loses his head has only himself to blame for his disasters.” 
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3 GAXo Te dépovcav  avtixpus Sovrciayv 6 Kal 
Noy@ évdotacOjvat aticypov TH Lerdotovyncw 


. 
2 


/ , ca) lal 
Kal TONELS TOTaT OE UTO plas KaKoTrabeiv. ev @ 
a 8 / é ” x , x é \ é / Sieve 
i) Oixalws Ooxolmev av Tacyew 7 dia Serdiav avé- 
year Kal TOY TaTépwyv Yeipovs faivesOat, of 
thy “ErXdrdba HrevGépwcav: nueis b€ odd Hyuiv 
lal fal / An 
avtois BeSatodpev avto, Tupavvov 5é é@pev éey- 
/ / \ > b a 4 
kabectavat woduw, Tors 5 év pid povdpxous 
a \ U e 
4 akiodpev KaTaNUELY. Kai OUK iopEV OTTWS TAbE 
a lal , al / 
Tplav TOY peyiotwy Evudopwav amnddaxTaL, 
> / x / x» > / > \ \ 
afvvecias 7) pmadakias 7) apedetas. ov yap $1) 
, > \ > \ \ , \ 4 
mehevyoTes aUTA éTL THY TAELTTOUS 67 BAdrracav 
a a 
Katappovnow KeywpnKate, ) €k TOU ToAXOUS 
/ \ > / v > 4 / 
opaddetv TO evavTiov ovoxa adpoovvn peTwvo- 
paoTat. 
/ /, al 
OXXIII. “Ta pév otv trpoyeyevnuéva ti Set 
A lal / n 
paxpotepov % és Gcov Tols viv Evydéper aitia- 
a / lal r 
Oat; Twepl 6€ Tov EvTELTA peAOVTwY TOls TapOD- 
al \ lal / \ 
ot BonOovvtas yp7 éeTLTAaAalT wpe (TaTpLOY yap 
A a / \ by \ ca) ‘ \ 
fyutv! éx TOY TOovwY Tas apeTas KTaCOaL), Kal pn 
/ \ 4 2. / lal \ 
peTaBarrew TO 00s, Eb Apa TAOUT@ TE VV Kal 
é£ovcia odiyov mpopépete (ov yap Sixatoy & TH 
‘ ‘ 
imopla exTHOn TH TWeplovaia amod€cOat), adra 
amopia é€xTnOn TH TEp pS Oat), a 
a 7/7 \ > 
Oapcodvtas iévat KaTa TOANA €S TOV 7TOAELOD, 
tov te Geod ypyncavtos Kal avTov UToaKXopévov 


1 With C, the other MSS. have dyiv. 





1 xatadpdvnots is that proud and haughty spirit which pre- 
cedes and invites a fall. It seems impossible to reproduce in 
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be well understood that it brings nothing else than 
downright slavery. That such an outcome should 
even be spoken ofgas a possibility, or that so many 
cities might suffer ill-at the hands of one, is a 
disgrace to the Peloponnesus. In such a case men 
would say of us, either that we deserved our fate, or 
that through cowardice we submitted to it, and that 
we were clearly dégenerate sons of our fathers, who 
liberated Hellas, whereas we, so far from making 
this liberty secure, should be allowing a city to be 
established as a tyrant in our midst, though we claim 
the reputation of deposing the monarchs in single 
states. We know not how such a course can be ac- 
quitted of one of the three gravest errors, stupidity 
or cowardice, or carelessness. For I cannot suppose 
that, escaping those errors, you have reached that 
most fatal spirit of proud disdain! which has ruined 
so many men that it has taken on a new name, 
that of despicable folly. 

CXXIII. “ With regard, however, to what is past 
and done, what need is there to find fault at 
length, except in so far as that is profitable for what 
is present? But with a view to what shall be 
hereafter, we should devote every effort to the task 
in hand—for to win virtue? by toils is our heritage 
—and make no change of custom because.-you 
now have a Slight superiority in wealth and _ power ; 
for -it-is*not right that attributes which have 
been won through poverty should be lost through 
prosperity. Nay, you should go into the war with 
confidence, and for many reasons: the god has 
spoken through his oracle and promised that he 


English the assonance of the words katagdpdéyynats appooivn. 
Thucydides was fond of paronomasia ; ¢f. ch. xxxiii. 4. 


* Or, ‘‘the rewards of virtue”—honour, renown. 205 
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EurArXjWecbat, Kal THs adAAns “EAAdbos araons 
Evvaywviovpévns, Ta pev PoBo, Ta 5é opedia 
yovloupévns, TA p 2, z. 
, U ef € \ 
omovods Te OU AVGETE TPOTEPOL, as ye Kal Oo Geos 
KeAEVOV TrOoAE“EY vomifer TapaBeBacPa, HOd:- 
Knpevars 6€ wadAXrov BonOynceTe? AVOVGL yap OvY 
Of duvvopevol, GAN ot TpdTEpoL ETLOVTES. 
CXXIV. ““Oote tavtaydbev caras brapyov 
ipiv jTodepety Kal nuav Kown TAde TapawvovYTw?, 
” , \ ( a AVG, L \ 
elrep SeBatotatov To \tavta’ Evydepovta Kat 
/ \ >] , ‘ a \ la 
moXeot Kal ldr@tats) elvat, un pédreTe Lortes- 
Seatais Te ToletcGar Tipwpiay ovat Awpievor 
Kat uTo “lovey TodLopKoupévols, OU mpoTEpov 
5 > , \ a v a \ 
nV TOUVAaVTLOY, KaL TMY AdrA@DV perenGeiy THV 
ehevdepiar, @S OUKETL evdexerart Te pi pevovTas 
TOUS pev On Sranrec at, TOUS 8, el prod Ona o- 
pba EvvehOovtes ev, dutveaOar dé atoAporTes} 
\ \ ef \ > \ i] 7 2 ‘ / 
un To UoTEepov TO avVTO TdoxXeELVY’ GAA vopi- 
> > / > ca] > ” / 
cavtes és avayxny adpiyPa, ® avdpes Evppayo, 
\ ef 4 v / , \ 
Kal Gua Tdabe dpiota éyecCar, Whdicace Tov 
morenov pn hoByOévtes TO adtixna Sewov, Ths 6 
> 9 ? a _\ ! > / > (Jere 
aw avtov (61a TrElovos Eelpnuvns)émLuunoavTes’ 
] / \ \ > , a r 
€x ToANéu“ouv pev yap elpyvn wadrov BeRaovrat, 
> >] id / \ \ fol > e / > / 
ad’ jovxias S€ mi) TodEUHOAL OVX Omolws aKLV- 
\ ‘ la > A c / 
Suvov. Kal tiv Kabeotnxviav év tH “EdXabu 
TOAW TUpavvoy Hynoamevor éeTL TAacW opoLws 
Kkaleotaval, WoTe TOY pev Hon apyew, Tov Sé 
2 So Hude, after Reiske (raita I, ravta yp.ag); Taira 
ABCEGM. 
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_~ 


, himself will help you; all the rest of Hellas will join 
you in the struggle, partly through fear and partly 
through self-interest; and, finally, you will not be 
the ones to break the treaty, inasmuch as the god, in 
bidding you go to war, considers it to have been 
transgressed already, but you will be going to the 
defence of a treaty that has been violated. For it 
is not those who fight in self-defence that break a 

treaty, but those who attack others unprovoked. 
CXXIV. “So then, since from every quarter a 
favourable opportunity offers itself to you to go to 
war, and since we recommend this course in the 
common_interest—if it be true that identity of 
interest! is the surest policy for states and individuals 
‘to follow—make haste to succour the Potidaeans, who 
‘are Dorians and besieged by Ionians—the reverse of 
what used to be—and to recover the liberty of the 
rest ; since it will no longer do for us to wait, when 
some are already being injured, and others, if it shall 
become known that we have had a meeting and 
dare not defend ourselves, will soon suffer the same 
fate. On the contrary, men of the allies, recognize 
that we are now facing the inevitable, and at the 
same time that this proposal is for the best; and 
vote for the war, not fearing the immediate danger, 
but coveting the more enduring peace which will 
result from the war. For peace is more firmly 
established when it follows war, but to refuse to 
go to war from a desire for tranquillity is by no means 
so free from danger. And so, in the conviction that 
the state which has set itself up as a tyrant in Hellas 
is a menace to all alike,ruling over some already and 
1 Or, reading taira, ‘‘if it be most certain that this course 
(i.e. declaration of war) is advantageous for states as well as 

individuals,” 
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Siavocio Fat, TapacTnowpela emedOovtes, Kal 
avTol Te akLvoUVwS TO AOLTTOY OiKauEV Kal TOUS 
vov dedovAwpévous “EAAHvVas érevOepaawpev.” 
CXXV. Toradtra pév ot Kopiv@ior eitrov. ot 
dé Aaxedarpovror émelon) ag’ aT avT@v Heovo av 
yvrouny, Wijpov emnryaryov Tols Evupayos a draco 
OgoL Tapigav éENs Kal petCove Kal é\doocov TO- 
Rew Kal 70 THO OS evn picavto mohepelv. dedoy- 
pévov dé avTois evdus fev advvaTa Hv émruxerpety 
aTrapac Kevous ovolr, Exrropiver Bar 5é edoKer éExa- 
oToLs & mpoagpopa Hv Kal pn) elvan peddyow. 
Suws € Kadiotapévors wv eer EVLAUTOS pev ov 
SueTpiBn, éNagaov dé, mplv éaBareivy és thy 
"ATTLKNY Kal TOV TONE MOV apac bar pavepas. 
CXXVI. "Ev tovTe@ 6é ém peo Bevovto TO xXpove 
T pos TOUS 'AOnvaiovs eyKAn LATA TOLOUpEvOL, 
OT WS opiow OTe peylarn Tpopaces eln TOU TONE- 
pew, Hv pn Te ecaxovaow. Kal TpaTov pev 
mpéa Bets TEU AVES ol Aaxedarpovtot éxeevov 
TOUS "AOnvaious TO ayos ehavverv THs Oeod. TO 
dé ayos ip TOLOVOE. Kurov my "A@nvaios avnp 
‘Orvprriovixns TOV TadaL evyevns TE Kal SuvaToOs: 
eyeryaprjKer dé Guyarépa Ocayévous Meyapews 
avdpos, 0s KaT exeivov TOV Xpovov ETUPAVVEL 
Meyapov. Xpopmevep dé TO Kvrove €v Aeros 
avetnev 0 Geos év tod Ards TH peylotn eopTi} 
kataraPelv tiv AOnvaiwy axpotrodw. o 6é Tapa 
Te TOD Bcayévous Stvapyiv AaBwv Kai Tovs Pirous 
avateiaas, é7revdn ew ipOev ‘Odbpria Ta ev 
Hedorovvyjc, katédaBe THY dic poT ody as é€ml 
Tupavviol, voulcas éoptnv te TOV Auos peyioTny 
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designing to rule over others, let us attack and reduce 
it, and henceforth dwell in security ourselves and set 
free those Hellenes who are already enslaved. 
CXXV. Thus spoke the Corinthians. And the 
Lacedaemonians when they had heard the opinions 
of all, put the vote in succession to all the allied 
states which were present,.both great and small; 
andere ae majorit voted for war. But though the , 
decision’ Was made it was impossible for them to 
take up arms at once, as they were unprepared ; it 
was determined, howéver, “that the several states 
should make the fitting preparations and that there 
should be no delay. Nevertheless, in providing them- 
selves with what was needed there was spent, not 
indeed a full year, but somewhat less, before they 
invaded Attica and took up the war openly. 
CXXVI. During this“interval-they~kept sending 
embassies to the Athenians*and-making complaints, 
that they might havé-as"gbod a pretext as possible 
for making war, in case the Athenians should refuse 
to consider them. And first the Lacedaemonian 
envoys bade the Athenians drive out_the “curse of 
the goddess.” [The curse was as follows: There 
was an Athenian in days of old namédf Cylon, a 
victor at Olympia, of noble birth and powerful ;~ and 
he had married a daughter of Theagenes, a Megarian, 
who was at that time tyrant of Megara. Now Cylon 
consulted the oracle at Delphi, and the god in 
answer told him to seize the Acropolis of Athens 
“at the greatest festival of Zeus.” So he obtained a 
force from Theagenes and, persuading his friends to 
help, when the Olympic festival in the Peloponnesus 
came on he; seized the createed 2 a view to 
making himself tyrant; for he thought that the 
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elvar Kal éavTd Te TpoojKew ‘OdvpTLa veviKn- 
Kot. ef 56 ev TH ATTLKA  GAXOOL Tov % peylaTH 
Eoptn elpnto, ovte éxeivos ETL KaTEVONTE TO TE 
pavteiov ove édydov (€oTe yap Kal ’AOnvators 
Audowa, & Kadeitat, Aros éopti Metdrytov pe- 
ylotn, &&w THis Toews, ev  Tavdnpel Bvovet, 
modrol! ovy iepeia adda Ovpata éemiywpia), 
Soxav Sé 6p0as yryy@oKew ETTEXELPNTE TO EPYO. 
of 5€ “A@nvatot aicQopevar éBonPnacav te Tav- 
Snuel ex TOV aypav ér avTouvs Kal TpocKale- 
Comevor ETTOALOPKOUY. XpoVvoU Sé eyyuyvopevov ot 
’"AOnvaior tpuxXopevor TH Tpocedpla aTnAPov ot 
morXol, emitpépavtes Tols evvéa Apyovat THY 
puraxny\re Kal TO TaV avToKpaTopar dialeivat 
fh av apicta SiayityveoKkwow: ToTe Sé Ta TOA 
TOV TOALTLKOY OL evvéa ApyYovTes ETPagaor. 
of 6€ peta TOU KudAwvos trodcopKovmevor PrAVPS 
elyov citov Te Kal vaTos amropia. oO kev ovV 
Kirov kal 0 aderdas €xdsdpacKovaly> ot & adrot 
@s éméCovto Kat Ties Kal atéfynoKov vo TOD 
ALpov, KaOiSovow eri Tov Bwpmov iKéTUL TOV EV TH 


1 wodAol: Hude adopts C. F. Hermann’s conjecture woAAd, 
and, after Madvig, inserts ayva before @vuata. 





1 On this first attempt to establish a tyranny in Athens, 
see also Hdt. v. Ixxi ; Plut. Solon, xii. It was not a rising 
of the people against the nobles, but the attempt of an am- 
bitious man who aspired to royal power, supported only bya 
few friends and » body of Megarian soldiers. To the mass 
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Olympic festival was not only the greatest festival 
of Zeus, but also in a manner was connected with 
him as having won an Olympic victory.t But 
whether the oracle meant the greatest festival in 
Attica or somewhere else he did not go on to con- 
sider, and the oracle did not make it clear. For, in 
fact, the Athenians also have a festival in honour of 
Zeus Meilichius, the Diasia, as it is called, a very 
great festival celebrated outside the city, whereat 
all the people offer sacrifices, many making offer- 
ings? peculiar to the country instead of victims. 
But Cylon, thinking that he was right in his opinion, 
made his attempt. And the Athenians, when they 
were aware of it, came in a body from the fields 
against them and sitting down before the Acropolis 
laid siege to it. But as time passed the Athenians 
grew weary of the siege and most of them went 
away, committing the task of guarding to the nine 
Archons, to whom they also gave full power to settle 
the whole matter as they might determine to be 
best; for at that time * the nine Archons transacted 
most of the public business. But Cylon and those 
who were being besieged with him were in hard 
straits through lack of food and water. So Cylon 
and his brother escaped ; but the rest, when they 
were in great distress and some of them were even 
dying of hunger, sat down as suppliants at the 


of the people it seemed to portend subjection to Megara, so 
they flocked in to crush the movement, not, as Cylon hoped, 
to support it. 

2 A scholiast suggests cakes (réuuata) made in the forms 
of animals. 

* i.e. before the legislation of Solon ; from that time the 
power of the Archons decreased, and was restricted chiefly 
to judicial functions. 
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ll axpomoXe. avacticavtes 5é avTovs oi Tav 'AOn- 
/ > / \ / e Caf 
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atoOvncKovtTas €v T@ lep@, Eh w pw jOEV KAKOV 

> 3 / / 
Tolncoucly, aTayayovTes aTéxtewav: KabeCope- 
\ a lal a n 
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ral cal / > / \ 
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a \ > / r f r , 
ToUTOU évayels Kal aXLTIHpLOL THS Beod érelvol TE 
> lal \ \ / \ > ’ > & BA 
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ue! val \ a / 
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/ ¢€ , 
nrace de Kal Kreopévns 0 Aaxedarpovos taTtepov 
, / , lal 
peta “A@nvaiwv aotacialovtwy, tovs te Cavtas 
lal / \ ral 
éXavvovTes Kal TOV TEOVEOTWY TA OGTA AVENOVTES 
> / n / ef \ \ / 
é&éBadov: KaTHdOov pevtot VaTEpov, Kal TO yévos 
al a / 
QUT@V ETL EaTLV EV TH TOKEL. 
lal \ \ v e , 
CXXVII. Totdto 8) 70 ayos of Aaxedaipovior 
/ a as lal lal 
éxéXevov eXavverv S7Gev Tols Peots mp@Tov Timo- 
r / \ , \ 
povvtes, eldotes Sé Llepuxdéa tov Eavbimrov 
U A \ \ / , 
TPOTEXOMEVOY AUT@ KATA THY pyNTEpa Kal vopt- 
Ul > a en x / 
fovtes éxtecovtTos avTov pdov av! adiot rpo- 
a % 3 \ a ? / / a 
2 ywpely Ta aTro TMV ~A@nvaiwv. ov pévToLTOG07- 
lal \ a 
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lal \ / 
oloev avT@ Tpos THY TodW, ws Kal dta THY 
9 , \ \ , ” € / a 
3 éxeivou Evpdhopav TO mépos EaTal Oo TOAEMOS. wv 
1 Added by Stahl. | 





1 Of Athena Polias. 
2 The sanctuary of the Eumenides, which lay between the 
Acropolis and the Areopagus. 
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altar! on the Acropolis. And the Athenians who 
had been charged with guarding them, when they 
saw them dying in the temple, caused them to arise 
on promise of doing them no harm, and leading 
them away put them to death; and some who in 
passing by took refuge at the altar of the Awful 
Goddesses? they dispatched even there. For this 
act both they and their descendants? were called 
accursed and sinners against the Goddess. Accord- 
ingly the accursed persons were driven out not only 
by the Athenians but also at a later time by Cleo- 
menes the Lacedaemonian, with the help of a 
faction of the Athenians, during a civil strife, when 
they drove out the living and disinterred and cast 
out the bones of the dead. Afterwards, however, 
they were restored, and their descendants are still 
in the city. 

CXXVII. It was this “curse” that the Lacedae- 
monians now bade the Athenians drive out, prin- 
cipally, as they pretended, to avenge the honour of 
the gods, but in fact because they knew that Pericles 


son of Xanthippus was implicated in the curse on ~ 


his mother’s side,* and thinking that, if he were 
banished, they would find it easier to get from the 
Athenians the concessions they hoped for. They 
did not, however, so much expect that he would 
suffer banishment, as that they would discredit him ‘ 
with his fellow-citizens, who would feel that to some 
extent his misfortune® would be the cause of the 

8 Chiefly the Alcmaeonidae, whose head was Megacles, 
Archon at the time of Cylon’s attempt. 

4 Pericles was a descendant in the sixth generation from 
Megacles, his mother Agariste being niece of the Alemaeonid 
Cleisthenes (Hdt vr. cxxxi.). 

5 As belonging to the accursed fainily, 
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CXXVIII. ’AvtexéXevov Sé cal ot “AOnvator 

\ / \ > \ / ” , 4 
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\ , / 
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> la) e a lo) 80 > \ Ai /, 1 
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0 67 Kat odiow avtots voyifovcr Tov péeyav 
\ / BI / bp / \ \ \ 

ceo pov yevécOar ev Xraptyn. éxédevov 6é Kal TO 
fal / v > 4 > # > / \ 
THs Nadkoixouv ayos €Navvewy avToUs: eyéveTo Oé 
, > \ / e , \ 
Totovee. e7re!dy Ilavoavias 0 Aaxedatpovios TO 
Tp@Tov petarveudbels vo LraptiaTt@v amo THs 
> a wn > ¢€ / \ ‘ c , > nr 
apxns THs év “EXXnoTOVT@ Kal KpLO Els UT avTOY 
aTréervOn 1 adieety, Snuocia peéev ovKéte é€eTép- 
Ui] #7) 2 Tied ya lad be 

, \ \ 
hOn, idia dé adros tpijpn AaBav ‘Epwovisa 
n ¢ 

avev Aaxedatpoviov adixvettar és “EXXnoTovTor, 

a \ XZ S28 \ r Mustv’ aS A ne 

TO pev Oy@ El TOV TONEMOV, TO OE 
\ 
éopyw Ta mpos Baciléa Tpayuwata mpdoce, 
fal / s fo) 
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n fol / cal 
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mpa@tov és Baciiéa KxatéGeto Kal Tov TavTos 
Tpaypatos apynyv émoujcato. Bufavtiov yap 


1 Van Herwerden deletes, followed by Hude. 





1 of. ch. ci. 2. 
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war. For being the most powerful man of his time 
and the leader of the state, he was opposed to the 
Lacedaemonians in all things, and would not let 
the Athenians make concessions, but kept urging 
them on to the war. - 


CXXVIIL The Athenians answered with the 


demand that the Lacedaemonians should drive out 
the curse of Taenarus. For the Lacedaemonians had 
on one occasion caused some suppliant Helots to leave 
their refuge in the temple of Poseidon at Taenarus, 
then had led them off and put them to death; and 
the Lacedaemonians believe that it was because 
of this sacrilege that the great earthquake! befell 
them at Sparta. And the Athenians also bade them 
drive out the curse of Athena of the Brazen House.? 
And this is the way it was incurred. After Pau- 
sanias the Lacedaemonian had been recalled by the 
Spartans, on the first occasion,? from his command 
on the Hellespont, and on trial had been acquitted 
of wrong-doing, he was never again sent out in a 
public capacity, but privately and on his own account 
he took a trireme of Hermione without authority of 
the Lacedaemonians and came to the Hellespont, 
to take part, as he pretended,in the Persian war, but 
in reality to carry on an intrigue with the Great King 
—an enterprise to which he had set his hand in the 
first instance also, his aim being to become master 
of all Hellas. He had namely first laid up for him- 
self with the King a store of gratitude in the follow- 
ing circumstances, and thus had begun the whole 
affair. When he was in that quarter before, after 


2 So called from her temple or shrine in the citadel at 
Sparta. Pausanias says (111. xvii. 2) both temple and statue 
were of bronze. 3477 8.0. ef. ch. xcv. 3. 
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ey \ a . \ \ b / 
Eloy TH TpoTépa Tapovota peta THY é€x Kutrpou 
> , 5 \ aA > \ \ , 
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a \ f' > 
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4 a?) lal = bl / , / 
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b] \ Ni 4 / > a > 
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yéypatrto 5é Tabe év avTH, ws UaTEpov avnupEeOn: 
id \ a / / 
“ Tlavoavias 0 nyep@v THs Lraptns Tovade Té 
/ / > / te, , 
cor xapitecOar Bovropevos atroTréuTret Sopl EXov, 
tal > \ \ a 
Kal yv@uNy TroLovpmat, e& Kal cot Soxel, Ovyatépa 
TE THY ONY yhuat Kal cor YSraptynv te Kal THV 
c e f. fal 
ddAnv “EXXdéba Urroxeiprov Toincar. Svvatos 6é 
lal lal lal \ Lal 
S0x@ elvar Tav’Ta Tpatat peTa TOD BovrEvOpLEVOS. 
5 / 
él OUV TL OE TOVT@Y apécKE, TEuTTE AVOpa TLAOTOP 
> ade / ? 2 \ \ \ Ul 
éml Oddaccav 6s ov TO AOLTTOV TOUS NOYOUS TrOLN- 
/ » a \ ¢e I 
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\ a A 
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\ 
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» ra > \ /, ra 
Aacoav Kal KedXevEeL auvTOv THV TE AacKvXriTLW 
catpateiay twapadkaBety MeyaBdtnv amandXa- 
/ 
Eavta, 0s mpoTepov apyxe, Kai wapa Ilavoaviav 
> / > \ > / > fal td 
és Bufdvtiov émictoAny avtetetiver avT@® ws 
/ / \ \ a 5) tal 
Taylota OvaTréwrpat Kal THY oppayioa arrodetEat, 
b) a , a 
kal nv TL avT@ Ilavoavias TapayyéAXy Tepl TOV 
a / 
€avTOU TpayLaTwV, Tpdocelvy ws aploTa Kal 
4 , / 
TLTTOTATA. 0 O€ AbLKOMEVOS TA TE AX ErrOinceD 
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the return of the Hellenic fleet from Cyprus,! he 
had taken Byzantium, then in the possession of the 
Persians, and certain connections and kinsmen of 
the King were captured in the place when the city 
fell. These prisoners he sent back to the King 
without the knowledge of the allies in general, whom 
he gave to understand that they had escaped from 
him. And he was carrying on this intrigue in con- 
cert with Gongylus the Eretrian, the very man whom 
he had placed in charge of Byzantium and the 
captives. And he also sent a letter by Gongylus 
to the King, in which the following was written, 
as was afterwards discovered : 

“ Pausanias, the Spartan commander, wishing to 
do you a favour, sends you back these men whom 
he took with the spear. And I make the proposal, 
if it seems good to you also, to marry your daughter 
and to make Sparta and the rest of Hellas subject to 
you. And I am able, I think, to accomplish these 
things with the help of your counsel. If any ot 
these things pleases you, send a trusty man to the 
sea, and through him we shall in future confer.” 
So much the letter disclosed. 

CXXIX. Xerxes was pleased with the letter, and 
sent Artabazus son of Pharnaces to the sea, com- 

manding him to take over the satrapy of Dascylium, 
superseding Megabates, who was governor before ; 
and he charged him with a letter in reply to 
Pausanias, bidding him transmit it to him in By- 
zantium as quickly as possible and to show him 
the seal, and if Pausanias should give him any 
direction about the King’s affairs, to execute it with 
all care and fidelity. And he on his arrival did 


1 of. ch. xciv. 2. 
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Got ep elpnto Kal thy émictoNny drétreprper. 
avTeveyeypamtTo dé Tabe" 
«* (de ever Bactrevs EépEns Iavoavia: Kai 
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> / (4 
eTLTXETM WATE aVELVAL Tpaocew TL @Y €uol 
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éua Kal TA oa 67n Kd\MOTA Kal apiota ee 


apdhortépots.” 

CXXX. Tatra AaBav o Haveavias ta ypap- 
para, @v Kat ™ pote pov ev peyar@ a&iopate b vmo 
TOV “EXAgjvev 61a Tip Trataraow HysHoviay, 
TOAN® TOTE peaddov ApTo Kal OVKETL eduvato €v 
TO KabecTOrt TOT Beorevery, aAXa oKEVaS Te 
Mnbucas évduomevos €K TOU Bulavtiov €Ener Kal 
dia THS Opakns T Opevo“EvoVy avtov Mijdot Kat 
Alyurttot edopupopour, Tpamelay TE Tlepoveny 
mapeTideTo Kat KaTeX el THY OLdvolay ovK €dv- 
VaTO, aA Epyous Bpaxéoe Tpovonrov & TH yvoun 
perloves és Evrerta Emedde Tpagew. Svampocodev 
TE QUTOV Taperye Kal 7H opyn ovTm yareTTA 
EXpHTO és mavTas omotes OoTE pndéva dwvac bar 
T poovevar’ 6: émep Kal 7 pos tovs "A@nvatous ovx 
HKLOTA 1 Evppaxia peTéeo Ty. 

CXXXI. O: oe Aanedarpovtor aicBopevor 70 
Te TpaTov dv a’Ta TavUTAa uvexaddecay avTOY, Kal 
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other things as he was told and transmitted the 
letter. And this reply of the King ran as follows: 

“ Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias: As touch- 
ing the men whom thou didst save for me out of 
Byzantium beyond the sea, a store of gratitude is 
laid up for thee, of record, in our house forever, and 
with thy words also I am pleased. And let neither 
night nor day stay thee to make thee remiss in 
performing aught of what thou dost promise me; 
and let nothing hinder thee, either expense of gold 
and silver or number of troops, if there be need of 
their presence anywhere; but with Artabazus, a 
good man, whom I have sent to thee, transact with 
confidence my business and thine as shall be most 
honourable and best for both of us.” 

CXXX. When Pausanias received this letter, 
although even before this he had been held in high 
consideration by the Hellenes because he had led 
them at Plataea, he was then far more elated and 
couid no longer bring himself to live in the usual 
manner of his people, but clad himself in Persian 
apparel whenever he went forth from Byzantium, 
and when he travelled through Thrace a body-guard 
of Medes and Egyptians attended him; he had his 
table served in Persian style, and indeed could not 
conceal his real purpose, but by such trifling acts 
showed plainly what greater designs he purposed in 
his heart to accomplish thereafter. And so he made 
himself difficult of access, and indulged in such a 
violent temper towards everybody that no one could 
come near him; and this was one of the chief 
reasons why the allies went over to the Athenians. 

CXXXI. Now it was just this conduct that had 
caused the Lacedaemonians in the first instance to 
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1 The oxvrdAn was a staff used for writing dispatches. 
The Lacedaemonians had two round staves of one size, the 
one kept at Sparta, the other in possession of commanders 
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recall Pausanias, when they learned of it; and when 
this second time, on his sailing away in the ship of 
Hermione without their authority, it was evident 
that he was acting in the very same manner—when, 
after being forcibly dislodged from Byzantium by 
the Athenians, instead of returning to Sparta, he 
settled at Colonae in the Troad and was reported to 
the ephors to be intriguing with the Barbarians and 
tarrying there for no good purpose—then at length 
they held back no longer, but sent a herald with a 
skytale-dispatch,! in which they told him not to lag 
behind the herald, or the Spartans would declare 
war upon him. And he, wishing to avoid suspicion 
as far as possible, and confident that he could~ 
dispose of the charge by the use of money, returned 
the second time to Sparta. And at first he was 
thrown into prison by the ephors, who have the 
power to do this in the case of the king himself ; 
then, having contrived after a time to get out, he 
offered himself for trial to any who might wish to 
examine into his case. 

CXXXII. There was, indeed, no clear proof in 
the possession of the Spartans, either his personal 
enemies or the state at large, on the strength of 
which they could with entire confidence proceed to 
punish a man who was of the royal family and held 
high office for the time being—for as cousin of 
Pleistarchus son of Leonidas, who was king and 
still a minor, he was acting as regent for him; but 


he, by his disregard of propriety, and particularly by 


abroad. A strip of paper was rolled slantwise round the staff 
and the dispatch written lengthwise on it; when unrolted 
the dispatch was unintelligible, but rolled slantwise round 
the commander’s skytale it could be read, 
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"1 Added by Ullrich. 








1 A golden tripod set upon a three-headed bronze serpent 
(Hdt. 1x. lxxxi.). he gold tripod was carried off hy the 
Phocians in the Sacred War (Paus. x. xiii. 5), but the 
bronze pillar, eighteen feet high, of three intertwined snakes, 
was removed by the Emperor Constantine to Constantinople 
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his aping of the Barbarians, gave them much ground 
for suspecting that he did not want to remain an 
equal in the present order of things at Sparta. And 
they went back into his past and scrutinized all his 
other acts, to see if perchance he had in his mode 
of life departed from established customs, and they 
recalled especially that he had once presumed, on 
his own authority, to have inscribed on the tripod 
at Delphi,! which the Hellenes dedicated as first 
fruits of the spoils they had won from the Persians, 
the following elegiac couplet: 


«When as captain of the Hellenes he had 
destroyed the Persian host, Pausanias dedicated 
this memorial to Phoebus.” ? 


Now the Lacedaemonians had immediately chiselled 
off these verses and inscribed on the tripod by 
name all the cities which had had a part in over- 
throwing the Barbarians and had together set up 
this offering. The act of Pausanias, however, was 
felt at the time to have been a transgression, and 
now that he had got into this further trouble, it 
stood out more clearly than ever as having been 
but a prelude to his present designs. They were 
informed also that he was intriguing with the 
Helots; and it was even so, for he was promising 
them freedom and citizenship if they would join 


-him in a revolt and help him accomplish his whole 


plan. But not even then, nor relying on certain 
Helots who had turned informers, did they think it 
best to take harsh measures against him; they 


and placed in the hippodrome, the modern Atmeidan, where 
it still is. It contains the names of thirty-one Greek states 
which took part in the Persian War. 

2 The distich was composed by Simonides. 
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1 ray te épdpwv in the MSS.; Poppo deletes re, 
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adhered to their usual method in dealing with men 
of their own class—not to be hasty, in the case of a 
Spartan, in adopting an irrevocable decision unless 
they had indisputable proofs. But at last, as it is 
said, the man who was to take to Artabazus 
Pausanias’ last letter to the King, a man of Argilus 
who had once been a favourite of his and had 
hitherto been most loyal to him, turned informer. 
For he took fright when he called to mind that no 
previous messenger had ever come back again ; and 
so, having made a counterfeit seal, in order that his 
act might not be discovered, in case he should be 
wrong in his suspicion or in case Pausanias should 
ask to make some alteration in the letter, he opened 
the letter and in fact found written therein, as he 
suspected he should find something of the sort to 
have been directed, an order for his own death. 
CXXXIII. At this point the ephors, when the 
man showed them the letter, were at last more 
nearly convinced, but they wished besides to hear 
with their own ears some word from Pausanias’ own 
lips; so in accordance with a prearranged plan the 
man went as a suppliant to Taenarus and put up 
there a hut divided by a partition. In the inner 
room of the hut he concealed some of the ephors, 
and when Pausanias visited him and asked the 
reason of his taking the position of a suppliant, they 
heard clearly everything that was said: they heard 
the man accuse Pausanias of having written the 
order about himself, reveal the other items of the 
plot in detail, and protest that, though he had never 
yet compromised Pausanias in his errands to the 
King, the special honour awarded him was no better 
than that which the common run of his servants 
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1 2 rod fepov deleted by Hude, after Kriiger. 








1 The temple would have been polluted if he had been 
allowed to die there. 
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received—to be put to death; and they heard 
Pausanias acknowledge these same things, urge the 
man not to be angry with him this time, offer him 
a guarantee that he might leave the temple in 
safety, and finally request him to go on his way 
with all speed and not frustrate the negotiations. 
CXXXIV. When the ephors had heard all the 
details they went back home for the present, but 
inasmuch as they now had certain knowledge, they 
were planning to make the arrest in the city. And 
the story goes that when Pausanias was about to be 
arrested in the street, he saw the face of one of the 
ephors as he was approaching and realised for what 
purpose he was coming, and that another ephor out 
of friendship warned him by giving a covert nod, 
whereupon he set off on a run for the temple of 
Athena of the Brazen House, and reached the refuge 
first, as the sacred precinct was near by. Entering 
then into a building of no great size belonging to 
the temple, that he might not suffer from exposure 
under the open sky, he kept quiet. For the 
moment then the ephors were distanced in their pur- 
suit, but afterwards they took the roof off the build- 
ing and, watching until he was inside and shutting off 
his retreat, walled up the doors; then they invested 
the place and starved him to death. And when he 
was about to expire, imprisoned as he was in the 
building,! they perceived his condition and brought 
him out of the temple still breathing; but when he 
was brought out he died immediately. It was their 
first intention to cast him into the Caeadas,? where 
2 A cleft in the mountains not far from the city, probably 
near the modern Mistra, into which in early times prisoners, 


in later, corpses of criminals, were thrown; cf. Strabo, vim. 
v. 7; Paus. Iv. xviii. 3. 
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1 of. ch. cxxviii. 1. 

2 evepyerns, benefactor, a title of honour bestowed upon 
him, either because he took the part of the Corcyraeans ina 
dispute with Corinth (Plut. 7’hem. xxiv), or because he had 
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they throw malefactors ; but afterwards they decided 
to bury him somewhere near the city. But the god 
at Delphi afterwards warned the Lacedaemonians by 
oracle to transfer him to the place where he died 
(and he now lies in the entrance to the precinct, 
as an inscription on some columus testifies), and that 
they should recompense Athena of the Brazen House 
with two bodies in place of one, since their act 
had brought a curse upon them. So they had two 
bronze statues made and dedicated them to Athena 
to be a substitute for Pausanias. 

CXXXV. Thus it was that the Athenians,! in re- 
sponse to the demand of the Lacedaemonians, 
ordered them to drive out the curse of Taenarus, 
seeing that the god also declared it to be a curse. 

But when Pausanias was thus convicted of treason- 
able dealings with Persia, the Lacedaemonians sent 
envoys to the Athenians and accused Themistocles 
also of complicity in the plot, in accordance with 
discoveries they had made in connection with their 
investigation about Pausanias; and they demanded 
that he be punished in the same way. The Athenians 
agreed, but as he happened to have been ostracised, 
and, though living in Argos, frequently visited other 
parts of the Peloponnesus also, they sent some men, 
accompanied by the Lacedaemonians (who were 
quite ready to join in the pursuit), with instructions 
to arrest him wherever they chanced to find him. 

CXXXVI. But Themistocles, forewarned, fled 
from the Peloponnesus to Corcyra, since he was a 
benefactor? of the Corcyraeans. As they, however, 
alleged that they were afraid to keep him and thus 
excused their absence (Schol.) in the Persian war (Hdt. vir. 
exv). Themistocles relied upon the right of asylum, which 


had doubtless been decreed him as evepyérns. 
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éyew avtov wote Aakedarpoviors Kal "A@nvaiois 
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icou TYpopeta Oar. Kal apa autos ev éxelva 
Vpelas TWOS Kal OvK és TO coma o@cerdar é évav- 
Te@O var, exelvov é av, et éxdoin auTov (etre 
id’ av «al ep @® OvoKeTat), cwTynpias av Tijs 
puxns amooTephaat. bis on 
CXXXVIL. O 6é dxovoas dvictnat Te avrov 
pLeTa TOU éavTod viéos (@omep Kal éy@v avrov® 
exablelero, kal fey lo Tov HY (KEéTEVLA TOUTO) Kal 
UaTEepovy ov TOAA@® Tots Te Aakedatpoviors Kal 
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1 The reading of nearly all the better MSS.; Hude and 
many other recent editors adopt the correction of Graevianus 
aabevéotepos. 

2 Hude deletes, as not read by the Scholiast. 
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incur the enmity of the lLacedaemonians and 
Athenians, he was conveyed by them across to the 
mainland opposite. And being pursued by those 
who had been appointed to the task, according as 
they could learn the course he was taking, he was 
forced in some strait to take lodging with Admetus, 
king of the Molossians, who was not friendly to him. 
Admetus happened not to be at home, but Themis- 
tocles approached his wife as a suppliant and was 
instructed by her to take their child and_ seat 
himself on the hearth. And when Admetus re- 
turned after a short time, Themistocles declared 
who he was and urged that, if he had ever opposed 
any request Admetus had made to the Athenians, 
he ought not to take vengeance on him when a 
fugitive ; for in his present plight he might come to 
harm at the hands of a far weaker man _ than 
Admetus, whereas the noble thing to do was to 
take vengeance on fair terms upon equals. Besides, 
he added, he had opposed Admetus merely in the 
matter of a petition and not of his personal safety ; 
whereas Admetus, if he gave him up to his pursuers 
(telling who these were and what the charge against 
him), would deprive him of the salvation of his life. 
CXXXVII. Admetus, hearing this, raised him up, 
together with his own son, even as he still sat 
holding him, this being the most potent form of 
supplication. And when, not long afterwards, the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians came and made 
urgent demands for him, Admetus would not give 
him up, but, since he wished to go to the King, gave 
him an escort overland to Pydna on the other? 
sea, the capital of Alexander.?, There he found a 


1 The Aegean, 2 King of Macedonia. 
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merchant vessel putting off for Ionia, and going on 
board was driven by a storm to the station of the 
Athenian fleet which was blockading Naxos. Themis- 
tocles became afraid and told the captain who he 
was (for he was unknown to those on board) and 
why he was in flight, adding that if he did not 
save him he would tell the Athenians that he 
had been bribed to give him passage; their only 
chance for safety, he explained, was that no one 
be allowed to leave the ship until the voyage 
could be resumed, and he promised that if he com- 
plied with his request he would make a fitting 
return for the favour. The captain did as he was 
bidden, and after riding out>the gale for a day and 
a night just outside the Athenian station, duly 
arrived at Ephesus. And Themistocles rewarded 
him handsomely with a gift of money (for he soon 
received from his friends in Athens and from Argos 
the funds which he had deposited for safekeeping) ; 
then proceeding into the interior with one of the 
Persians who dwelt on the coast, he sent on a letter 
to King Artaxerxes son of Xerxes, who had lately 
come to the throne. And the letter ran as follows: 
“1, Themistocles, am come to you, who of all Hel- 
lenes did your house most harm so long as your 
father assailed me and I was constrained to defend 
myself, but still greater good by far when, his 
retreat being in progress, I was in security and he 
in dire peril. And there is a kindness due to me 
(here he related the timely warning to retreat given 
at Salamis, and the failure of the Hellenic fleet to 
destroy the bridges at that time,! which he falsely 

1 For Themistocles’ advice given to Xerxes to retreat before 


it was too late and his claim about the non-destruction of 
the bridges, ¢f. Hdt. vim. cviii-cx. 
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1 Or, as some take it, ‘‘ character.” cf. Plut. Them. xxviii 
rd ppdyvnua Kal Thy TéApuay avtod, the boldness of his spirit. 
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claimed to have been due to his own efforts), and 
now I am here, having it in my power to do you 
great good, being pursued by the Hellenes on 
account of my friendship to you; and my desire is 
to wait a year and then in person explain to you 
that for which J am come.” 

CXXXVIII. The King, it is said, marvelled at 
his purpose! and bade him do as he desired. And 
Themistocles, in the interval of his waiting, made 
himself acquainted, as far as he could, with the 
Persian language and with the customs of the 
country; but when the year was ended he came to 
the King and became more influential with him 
than any of the Hellenes ever had been before, both 
because of the reputation he already enjoyed and 
of the hope which he kept suggesting to him that 
he would make all Hellas subject to him, but 
most of all in consequence of the insight he mani- 
fested, of which he gave repeated proofs. [or 
indeed Themistocles was a man who had most con- 
vincingly demonstrated the strength of his natural 
sagacity, and was in the very highest degree worthy 
of admiration in that respect. For by native in- 
sight, not reinforced by earlier or later study,’ he 
was ‘beyond other men, with the briefest delibera-- 
tion, both a shrewd judge of the immediate present 
and wise in forecasting what would happen in the 
most distant future. Moreover, he had the ability 
to expound to others the enterprises he had in 
hand, and on those which he had not yet essayed 
he could yet without fail pass competent judgment ; 
and he could most clearly foresee the issue for better 


2 i.e. without knowledge acquired either before or after 
the occasion for action had arisen. 
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Hude deletes, after Cobet. 
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or worse that lay in the still dim future. To sum 
up all in a word, by force of native sagacity and 
because of the brief preparation he required, he 
proved himself the ablest of all men instantly to 
hit upon the right expedient. 

He died a natural death, an illness taking him off, 
though some say that he put an end to his own life 
by poison! when he realised it to be impossible to 
fulfil his promises to the King. There is a monu- 
ment to him at Magnesia in Asia, in the market- 
place; for he was governor of this country, the 
King having given him, for bread, Magnesia, which 
brought in a revenue of fifty talents a year, for wine, 
Lampsacus, reputed to be the best wine country of 
all places at that time; and Myus for meat. But 
his bones, his relations say, were fetched home by 
his own command and buried in Attica unknown to 
the Athenians; for it was not lawful to bury him 
there, as he had been banished for treason. Such 
was the end of Pausanias the Lacedaemonian and of 


Themistocles the Athenian, the most distinguished 


of the Hellenes of their time. 

CXXXIX. The Lacedaemonians? then had on 
the occasion of their first embassy directed the 
Athenians, and received a counter demand from them, 
to take such measures about the expulsion of the 
accursed. Later, however, they frequently repaired 
to Athens and bade them withdraw from Potidaea, 
and give Aegina its independence, and above all 
they declared in the plainest terms that they could 
avoid war only by rescinding the decree about the 


1 For the various accounts, see Cie. Brut. xi. 43; Plut. 
Them. xxxi.; Diod. xi. 58; Ar. Yq. 83. 
2 Taking up the narrative from ch, exxvi. 
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hotepa yoyvopevor Tas yropats Kal as Xp) 
Tone pel Kal @S pn ep 0OLov elvat TO Whdiopa 
eipnvns, anrra caver, Kab rapeav Tlepexdijs 
) Bavbinrouv, avnp Kat exelvov TOV Ypovoyv Tpa- 
TOS "AOnvaior, éyery Te Kal Tpdooew SvvaTo- 
TATOS, Tapnvelr TOLAOE. 
CXL. “Tis ev yvouns, ® “A@nvaior, alel THs 
avTns EXO MAL tz) ele Tedorovynaioss, KaLTrEp 
elOws Tous avOpwrrous ov TH auth opyn avaredo- 
pévous TE ToNEpely Kal év 7@ Epy@ Tpaocovtas, 
mpos € Tas Evypopas Kal Tas yvomas TpETTOME- 


1 cidbeoay deleted by Hude. 





1 See ch. lxvii. 4, and the references in Ar. Acharn. 520-3 
and 533 f. The date of the decree must have been near the 
outbreak of the war (432). 
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Megarians,! in which they were forbidden to use any 
of the ports in the Athenian empire or even the 
Athenian market. But the Athenians would pay no 
heed to their other demands and declined to rescind 
the decree, charging the Megarians with encroach- 
ment upon the sacred land and the border-land not 
marked by boundaries,? and also with harbouring 
runaway slaves. But at last a final embassy came 
from Lacedaemon, consisting of Ramphias, Mele- 
sippus, and Agesander, who said nothing of the 
demands they had hitherto been wont to make, 


_but only this: “ ‘The Lacedaemonians desire peace, | 


and there will be peace if you give the Hellenes’ 


\ their independence.’’ Whereupon the Athenians 


called an assembly and gave their citizens an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions ; and it was resolved 
to consider the whole question and then give their 
answer once for all. And many others came forward 
and spoke, in support of both sides of the question, 
some urging that war was necessary, others that the 
decree should not stand in the way—of peace, but 
should be rescinded; and finally /Pericl ee of 
Xanthippus, the foremost man of the Athenians at 
that time, wielding greatest influence both in speech 
and in action, came forward and advised them as 
follows : 

CXL. “I hold, men of Athens, to the same judg- 
ment as always, that we must not yield to the Pelo- 
ponnesians, although I know that men are not as a 
rule moved by the same spirit when they are actually 
engaged in war as when they are being persuaded 
to undertake it, but change their judgments in 

2 The reference is, first, to the tillage of land dedicated to 


the Eleusinian goddesses ; ; second, to land still in dispute 
between Athens and Megara, and therefore unmarked. 
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c A \ a c ral / 
vous. op@ 5€ Kal viv ouoia Kal mapatdyjota 
EvuBovrevtéa pot dvta, Kal Tos avatrerOopévous 
Uuav Sixaia Tois Kown SoEacw, hv apa TL «al 
sharroueba, BonGeiv, 7 wndé katopBovvtas Ths 
Evvécews petatroeicOat. evdéxyeTar yap Tas 
Evpdopas Tav TpayuaTwov ovy jaocov apabas 

an / A 
Yophcar » Kal tas diavolas Tod avOpwirou: bu’ 
ee \ \ uA e x \ , fol 
dep Kal THY TUXYNY, Oca av Tapa Aoyov Evy PH, 
elwOapev aitracOat. 
/ , a 

“ Aaxedatpovioe 5€ mpoTtepov te SHroL Hoav 
éruBovrevovTes Huiy Kal VOY OvY HKLOTa. e€ipn- 
pévov yap Sixas pev Tov dtagpopa@v adrdnXoLs 

/ \ / 4 2748 / a vy 

diddvar nal déyerOar, Eyew O€ Exatépous & Exouer, 
OUTE avTOL Sixas TH NTNHTAV OUTE HuaV didovTMY 
déyovtat, Bovrovtas 5é€ TOAEUWM MadXAOV 7 AOYyoLS 
Ta eyxAnuata SsarvecOa, Kal éritdooovtes HON 
Kal ovKéTL aitt@pmevor Tapecow. Lloterdaias Te 

\ > , , \ oy abe, 
yap anaviotacGat Kedevoucr Kal Aiyivay adto- 

\ 
vouov adiéevar Kai TO Meyapéwy Widiowa xabai- 
peiv' of S€ tTedXevTaior olde HKovTes Kal Tods 
“EAAnvas mpoayopedovow adtovduous adzévat. 
c lal / / . 
tpav Oé pnoeis vouion Tept Bpaxéos av wodeuelp, 
, \ 
ei TO Meyapéwy Wadiopa pn xabérorper, (Omrep 
uaddiota Tpovyovtar eb KabapeBein wn av yi- 
\ , “7 i he oer 9 ahd wy ee 
yvecOar Tov TodrEpoV, unde év buiv avTols aitiay 
e , e \ a \ > / \ \ 
itonrimnaGe ws Sia pKpov ETOAEUHTATE. TO yap 
la lal a »” \ 

Bpaxv tt TovTO Tacav Upav eye THY BeBaiwouw 
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accordance with events. And now also I see that 
I must give you the same or nearly the same advice 
as in the past, and I demand that those of you who 
are persuaded by what I shall say shall support 
the common decisions, even if we should in any way 
fail, or else, in case of success, claim no share 
in the good judgment shown. For it is just as 
possible for the course of events to move perversely 
as for the plans of men; and it is for that very 
reason that we commonly lay upon fortune the blame 
for whatever turns out contrary to our calculations. 
“As for the Lacedaemonians, it was perfectly 
clear before that they were plotting against us, and 
it is now clearer than ever. For whereas it was 
expressly stipulated that we should submit our 
differences to arbitration, each side meanwhile 
keeping what it had, they have never yet asked for 
arbitration themselves nor do~they~accept—it.now 
when we make the-offer|What they want is to 
redress their grievances by war rather than by 
eee on fandl they are here dictating already and 
no longer expostulating. For they order us to raise 
the siege of Potidaea, restore the independence of 
Aegina, and rescind the Megarian decree ; and these 
men that are just come boldly proclaim that we must 
give all the Hellenes also their independence. But 
“Tetno one of you think that we shall be going to 
war for a trifling matter, if we should refuse to 
rescind the Megarian decree—the thing they espe- 
cially insist upon, saying that there will be no war 
if it is rescinded—and do not let there remain 
in your minds any self-reproach that it was a 
small matter for which you went to war. For 
this trifling thing involves nothing less than the 
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a A , e > / \ 
Kal Telpav THS yvopuns, ois eb Evyywpnoere, Kal 
ay a 2X 2 s re / 
Gro te petlov evOds eritaxOncecbe ws hoo 
a / 7 / A 
Kal ToT wraKkovcayTes\, aTicxXupLcauevor Sé 
cadeés av KaTacTHcalTe avTois ato TOV iaov 
al a / / \ 
buiv padrov mpocdépecGar. CXLI. airoler 6 
/ XA e 4 , a xX > 
dtavonOnte 7 UTaKovew Tpivy TL PrAaRHVaL,H e 
y val 3 
ToNEunoouev, WoTTEP Ewouye Apmewvov SoKeEl Eivat, 
Kal él weyddy Kal ért Bpayela opoiws tpodacer 
i él peyddy paxela dpoiws mp 
\ \ [ ° a / 
un el€ovtes unde Edv PoB@ eovtes a KexTijpeVa. 
\ \ 7 / , 
THY yap avTny Stvatat SovAwoW 1 TE peyloTn 
\ lal ¢€ , 
Kal ) édX\ayloTn Sixaiwots aTO THY Opolwy Tpo 
a A / 
diens Tols wéXNas ETLTATT OMEN. 
«TA Se n rd ne FS Salt Ye ; e 
a 6€ TOU TOAE“OU Kal TOV ExaTépols UTTAp- 
/ e > > / / ial > 
YovT@V ws ovK aaOevéctepa EEopev yvaTe Kal 
ry / / 
éxaoTov akovovtTes. avToupyol Te yap eiot LleXo- 
/ \ ” > / | el, b] n / / 
Tovynolo. Kal ote idla ovT ev KoLWme YpHnMaTAa 
, / / 
€oTlv, Teta Ypoviwy Tokeuwy Kal SLaTrovTiMV 
¥ \ \ / > \ b] ’ > / c \ 
are:pot Ova TO BpaxXéws\avtTol én’ adANAOUS VTTO 
/ £ fa) a 
mevias émipépelv. Kal ol ToLovTOL OUTE VadS TAN- 
val » \ 
poov ovte melas oTpatias ToAAdKIS éxTréwrreLy 
is A / 
Sivavtat, ato THV idiwv Te Gua aTOVTES Kal ATO 
TOV avT@V SaTavarvTes Kal TpocéTt Kal Oadacons 
, / 
eipyouevory ai O€ TepLovalat Tovs TrOAEém“ous 
a dR e , , qty , , 
padXov 7 ai Biator Eopopai aveyovoty. Twopmact 
Te €TOLMOTEpoL of avTovpyol TeV avOpwTer 1) 





1 4.¢. by the superior navy of the Athenians, 
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vindication and proof of your political conviction. 
If you yield this point to them you will imme- 
diately be ordered to yield another and greater 


one, as having conceded this first point through | 


fear; whereas by a downright refusal you will give 
them clearly to understand that they must be more 
disposed to deal with you on terms of equality. 
CXLI. So make up your minds, heré-andnow, 
either to take their orders before any damage is 
done you, or, if we mean to go to war,—as to me 
at least seems best—do so with the determination 
not to yield on any pretext, great or small, and not 
to hold our possessions in fear. For it means en- 
slavement just the same when either the greatest or 
the least_claim is imposed by equals upon their 
neighbours, not by an appeal to justice but by- 
dictation. 

“ But as regards the war and the resources of 
each side, make up your minds, as you hear the 
particulars frem~me, that our position will be fully 
as powerful ras het For the Peloponnesians till 
A aa eir own hands; they have no 
wealth, either private or public; besides, they have 
had no experience in protracted or transmarine wars, 
because, owing to their peverty, they only wage brief 
campaigns separately against one another. Now 
people so poor cannot be manning ships or frequently 
sending out expeditions by land, since they would 
thus have to be away from their properties and at 
the same time would be drawing upon their own 
resources for their expenses, and, besides, are barred 
from the sea as well.! Again, it is accumulated 
wealth, and not taxés levied under stress, that 
sustains wars. Men, too, who till their own—lands 
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/ a \ \ lal 
XPNHMaclL Toepety, TO ev TLaTOV EXOVTES EX TOV 
Kivduvev Kav TrepiyevécOat, TO dé ov BEBatov pH 
ov Tpoavadwcev, a\rNws TE Kav Tapa Sokar, 

, € / al 
Omep €ikOs, 0 TOAEMOS AUTOIS pNKUYNTaL. payn 
\ \ an \ ¢ d \ 
pev yap wid tmpos aravtas “EXdnvas dvvarot 
, 
TleXorovynorot Kat ot EVupayor avticyewv, Tode- 
peiv 5é wy pos omolay avTiTapacKeviy advvaTot, 
¢ / , a , 
Stav pnte BovreuTnpio evil Xpwpevor Tapayphua 

b] / b] a 4 > , v 
TL o€€ws €miTeh@or Tavtes Te Laowndor ovTes 

\ > e / x, 5.43) 8 \ ¢ ‘ 
Kal ovxX ouodvro To ep éavtov Exactos omevon, 
€£ wy direl pndev éreteres yiyverOar. Kai yap 

e \ e / és , / 

of wev WS UaLoTA TLLwpHoacOat TLva BovdovTat, 
\ a a 

of 5é ws HKLcTa Ta OiKela POEipat. ypoviol Te 
a , lal fal 

Evviovtes ev Bpayel wév popiw ckoTIOvGL TL TOY 

Kowwa@v, TO S€ TACO TA OiKELA TPaoOVGl, Kal 

¢ > \ \ e a > , v 

ékacTos ov Tapa THY éavTOD apéderav oleTaL 
/ a 

BrawWew, pérewv O€ Tie Kal GAXdX@ UTep EavToOd 

- a 4 an > a e \ e / >O7 
TL Tpoidely, MATE TH AUTO VTO atdvtwv idia 
/ 
Sofdcpatt NavOaverw Td Kotvov aOpoov POetpo- 
a4 / a a 

pevov. CXLIT. péyiotov 5é, TH THY YpnuaTov 

, / ef an > \ , 

oTdvel KWAVTOVTAL, OTaV TYONH avTa TropLComevot 
a) / 
StapéAXwow: ToD SE TONEWOU OL KaLpol Ov pE- 
veTOl. 
, 
“Kal pny ovo ) émeteiytors obé TO vauTiKoY 
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are_more ready. to_ risk their lives in war than gor 
their _property ; for they have confident hope of 
surviving the perils, but no assurance that they will 
not use up their funds before the war ends, espe- 
cially if, as may well happen, the war is protracted 
beyond expectation. Indeed, although in a single 
battle the Peloponnesians and their allies are strong 
enough to withstand all the Hellenes, yet they are 
not strong enough to maintain a war against a 
military organisation which is so different from 
theirs,-seéing that they | have no single general 
assembly, and therefore cannot “promptly put into 
effect any emergency measure; and as they all 
have an equal vote and are of different races they 
each strive to advance their own interests. In suc 
circumstances it usually happens that nothing is 
accomplished, And indeed it could scarcely be 
otherwise, for what some of them want is the 
greatest possible vengeance upon a particular enemy, 
others the least possible damage to their own pro- 
perty. And when after many delays they do meet, 
they give but a scant portion of their time to the 
consideration of any matter of common concern, but 
the larger portion to their own individual interests. 
And each one thinks no harm will come from his 
own negligence, but that it is the business of some- 
body else to be provident on his behalf; and so, 
through all separately cherishing the same fancy, 
universal ruin comes unperceived upon the whole 
body. CXLII. And what is most important, they 
will be hampered by scarcity of money, seeing that 
providing it slowly they are subject to delays; but 
the opportunities of war wait for no man. 

* Moreover, neither the planting of forts in our 
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al ” a A, A \ est \ 
avTav aktov poBnOjvar. THv pev yap KaNeTrov 
\ / ae , ‘ ‘ 
kal €v elpynvyn ToL avTLTAdOY katackevackabat, 
9 \ P / 
7) Tov On €v ToAE“ia TE Kal OVX NoToV ExElVvoLs 
na / ft ? > / 
HOV avTeTiTEeTELYLapMevav: hpovptov & et TroL7- 
a an / 

CovTal, THS pev yns BNaTTOLEY AV TL Epos KaTA- 
al / , 
Spomats Kal avtoporiats, ov mévToL tKavoV ye 

/ ba n 7 
€oTat emiteryifey TE KwWAVELY NUaS TAEVTAVTAS 
a / , Ga > , rn 
€v Th exelywY Kal, NTEp LaxVopEV, Tals vavalv 
/ , \ a la n 
auvverOat. mA€ov yap Suws nueis Evouev TOD 
\ a a a / ? a 
KaTa yhv €K TOU VaUTLKOD EpTreplas 1) ‘KELVOL 
a b] \ 4 n 
€k TOD KAT HrrEelpov és TA vauTLKa. TO b€ THS 
, b] / / \ Pee / b] al 
daracons ériatimovas yevéeo Oat ov padtws avTots 
\ \ ad a 
TPOTYEVITETAL. OVOE YAP Upsets, MEAET@VTES AUTO 
a an / la) 
evOvds amo Tov Mndixar, é€etpyacbé Tw Tas 87 
7 \ \ > / \ / 
avopes yewpyot kal ot Oardaotol, Kal tpocéte 
an / \ > fal 
ovoe pmereTHoal eacomevoe Sia TO VP Hu@V TrOA- 
Aais vavaly aie Epoppetabar, (aEvov av TL Speer; 
s pyeta Bar, ( Spader; 
\ \ \ a af. 2 WE x 
TMpos pev yap odtyas époppovaas Kav Staxw- 
/ / \ b] , / 
duvevoctav TANOE THv apaliav Opacivvortes, 
a \ > / e 7 hd gh a 
TodAais dé eipyouevor naovxdcovel, Kal (ev TO 
pn pedeT@vTs\ akvveT@tepor Ecovtat Kat dv avTo 
> / < \ \ \ / 
Kal OKxVNpoTepol. TO O€ vauTLKoY TéyVNs éoTiD, 
ef \ Ae \ > BJ / (24 / 
a@omTEep Kal AdXO TL, Kal OVK EVOEYETAL, STAY TUYn, 
/ a \ a 
éx Tapépyou pedeTacbar, ara padAXov pnNdev 
éxelv@ Tapepyov Adro yiyvec Oat. 





* Cf. Ci, CRMs Be 
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territory! need cause us to be afraid, nor yet their 
navy. For as regards the first, it is a difficult matter 
even in time of peace to construct here a city that 
will be a match for ours, to say nothing of doing 
this in a hostile country and at a time when we 
have fortifications quite as strong to oppose them. 
But suppose they do establish a fort ; although they 
might injure a part of our territory by making raids 
and receiving our deserters, yet that will not be 
sufficient to prevent us from sailing to their land and 
building forts there, or making reprisals with our. 
fleet, wherein our strength lies. For we have gained 
more experience of operations on land from our 
career on the sea than they of naval operations 
from their career on land. As for their acquiring 
the art of seamanship, that is an advantage they 
will not easily secure;-. for even you, who began 
practising it immediately after the Persian war, 
have not yet brought it to perfection. How 
then could men do anything worth mention who 
are tillers of the soil and not seamen, especially 
since they will not even be permitted to practise, 
because we shall always be lying in wait for them 
with a large fleet? For if they had to cope with 
only a small fleet lying in wait, they might perhaps 
risk an engagement, in ‘their ignoranté” getting 
courage from their mere numbers; but if their way 
is blocked by a large fleet, they will remain inactive, 
their skill will deteriorate through lack of practice, 
and that in itself‘ will make them more timid. 
Seamanship, like any other skill, is a matter of art, 
and practice in it may not be left to odd times, as 
a by-work; on the contrary, no other pursuit may 
be carried on as a by-work to it. 
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CXLIII. “EY te nal xkwyoavtes tov ‘Odvp- 
miacw % Aedhois ypnuatev picO@ pelfove tret- 
pevto Huav uToAaBelv Tors Eévous TOV vauTOD, 
un OVT@V meV HuOV avTiTadwD, ésBavT@V avTOV 
Te Kal TOV peToikwv Sewov av hv: viv Sé TOE TE 
imdpyer Kal, Oep Kpatictov, KUBEepyyntas EXoMeEV 
moXitas Kal Ti adAnv UTnpeciav Tretiovs Kal 
Gpeivous 4 &taca » Addn “EXAds. Kal él TO 
KivOvv@ ovoels av déEarto Tov Eévav THv TE avTOU 
devyew Kal peta THS Hocovos awa éerTridos OALywv 
Huepav Evexa peyddov pucbod Socews €xelvots 
EvvayovifecOat. 

“Kal ta pev LleXotovyncioy Eéuorye ToravTa 
kal wapatAnowa Soxet eivar, Ta Sé HuéTEpa 
TOUT@Y TE MUTE éxetvoLs eueurpauny amnrArAdXOat 
Kal a\XNa OK aro TOD loov peyadra Eye. NV TE 
emi tiv yopav huav meh iwow, Huets emt THY 
éxelvov TrEevcovpEOa, Kal OvKETL ex TOU OpotoU 
€xtat IleXotovvijcouv te pwépos Te TUNOAVaL Kat 
tnv “Attikny atacav' of pev yap ovy é€ovcw 
adrAnv avtiraBelv apayel, hpiv & éots yh TOY 
Kal €v vncols Kal KaT irreLpov" pméeya yap TO THS 
Oaracons Kpatos. oKxéyacbe Oé& ef yap mer 
VnoL@TaL, TivEes AV GANTTOTEPOL Hoav; Kab VvoV 
ypn (OTe éyyvtata TovTov SiavonGévtas THY peV 
yi Kal olkias adeivat, Ths b€ Pardoons Kai 





1 The mercenaries drawn from the states of the Athenian 
confederacy ; no one of those who had taken part with the 
Peloponnesians would be allowed to return to his native city. 
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CXLIII. “ Then again, if they should lay hands 
upon the money at Olympia or Delphi and try to 
entice away the mercenaries among our sailors by the 
inducement of higher pay, that indeed might be a 
dangerous matter if we were not a match for them, 
assuming that both citizens and our resident aliens 
have manned our ships. But as a matter of fact we 
are a match for them, and, what is of the highest 
importance, we have citizens for pilots, and our 
crews in general are more numerous and better than 
those of all the rest of Hellas. And no one of our 
mercenaries,! when it came to facing the risk, would 
elect to be exiled from his own land and, with a 
lesser hope of victory at the same time, fight on 
their side because of the offer of a few days’ high 
pay. 
“Such, as it seems to me at least, or approxi- 
mately such, is the situation as far as the Pelopon- 
nesians are concerned ; as regards our own, I believe 
we are free from the defects I have remarked upon 
in them, and that we have in other respects advan- 
tages which more than counterbalance theirs. If 
they march against our territory, we shall sail 
against theirs; and the devastation of a part of the 
Peloponnesus will be quite a different thing from 
that of the whole of Attica. For they will be 
unable to get other territory in its place without 
fighting, while we have an abundance of territory 
both in the islands and on the mainland. A great 
thing, in truth, is the control of the sea. Just 
consider: if we were islanders, who would be more 
unassailable? So, even now, we must, as near as may 
be, imagine ourselves such and relinquish our land and 
houses, but keep watch over the sea and the city; 
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, \ r BS \ 
morews hurakip éyew, kal IeAotovvynciow vrép 
a lal wy \ e 
avtav opytcbévtas TOAAG TAEOGL pun Orapiayed Oat 
/ , \ & > > 4 \Ye% 3 7 
(kpatnoavtés Te yap avOis(ovK éddeooch payov- 
A gk a x. a / ef 
pcOa Kal iv charopuev, TA TOV Evppaxar, dOev 
\ 
loxvouev, TpocaToAAUTAL Ov Yap oVvXadooVGL 
n al ? \ 
pn ikavav nu@v dvT@V er avTovs oTpaTeveLy), 
2 \ ? A A VW) oan 
THv Te dNOdhupoLY py OLKLaV Kal YHS TroLEetcOaL, 
> as n / > \ / \ ” 
aNAa TOV TwuaToV: ov yap Tadde TOvS avdpas, 
3 4 Ay a A \ 5) ” 
GXX ot avodpes TavTAa KT@VTaL. Kal EL @pND 
, Cun > \ Xx ? LU aise / eee 
TELTELVY ULAS, AUTOS av eEeNMovTAs ExENEVOV ALTA 
ra \ vad /, ee 43 
dn@oat Kal detEar LleXoTovynciors OTL TOVTMY YE 
éveka ovx UTaKovcedbe. 

CXLIV. “TIloAra 6é Kali ddXra yw és éAtrida 
fal / A > / ’ / \ ’ 
Tov TepiececOat, Hv EOEANTE ApyNV TE wy ETTI- 
KTacbat Gua ToremotvTes Kal Kivduvous avOat- 

/ a \ 
pérous pi) TpocTiGecOat- uwadrrov yap TepoRynuar 
, an , x an 
TAS OLKELAS NU@V Apaptias 7 TAS THY évavTiov 
» | la , 

Siavolas. GAN éxeiva pév Kal ev AXXAW AOYO Gua 
ral 4 / a \ ‘A ? 
Tois épyous SnAwOrjcetat: viv dé TovUTOLS arro- 

b , / \ “4 
Kpivdpevot atroTréewywpev, Meyapéas pev OTe €aco- 
a 4 fal 3 
pev ayopa Kal ALpéot xpHaOar, iv Kai Aaxedatpo- 
, \ rn , a an 
viow Eevnracias fi) TOLWTL MHTE LOY pyTE TOV 
> \ a 
Hpetépov Evppdywv (ovTE yap éxeivo Kw)ver ev} 
a al ” / \ \ / ee > 
Tais oTovoais ovTE TOE), TAS SE TOAELS OTL AUTO- 
> / » 
vouous adyoomev, €6 Kal auvTovosouvs ExoVTES 
é€oTercupmeba Kal OTav KaKeElvotL Tals éavT@V 
1 éy deleted by Hude, after Dion. H. 
y ’ 
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and we must not give way to resentment against the 
Peloponnesians on account of our losses and risk a 
decisive battle with them, far superior in numbers 
as they are. If we win we shall have to fight them 
again in undiminished number, and if we fail, our 
allies, the source of our strength, are lost to us as 
well; for they will not keep quiet when we are no 
longer able to proceed in arms against them. And 
we must not make lament for the loss of houses and 


land, but for men; for these thingsedo t procure Pe 


us men, but men these. Indeed} I thouant 
that I gfould persuade you, I sould hawe urge 
you to go forth and lay them waste yourselves, and 
thus show the Peloponnesians that you will not, for 
the sake of such things, yield them obedience. 
CXLIV. “ Many other considerations also lead me 
to hope that we shall prove superior, if you will 
consent not to attempt to extend your empire while 
you_are at war and not to burden yourselves need- 
lessly with dangers of your own choosing; for I am 
more afraid of our own.mistakes.than of the enemy’s 
plans. But these matters will be explained to you 
on some later occasion! when we are actually at 
war;-at_the present timetlet us send the envoys 
_.back with this answer: As to the Megarians, that 
we will ‘permit thém to use our markets and 
harbours, if the Lacedaemonians on théir part will 
cease*passing laws for the expulsion of aliens so far 
as concerns us or our allies (for nothing in the treaty 
forbids either our action or theirs); as to the states 
in our. confederacy, that we will’ give them their 
independence if they were independent when we 
made the treaty, and as soon as they on their part 
2 2/. is sik 
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1 Deleted by Hude, following Schol. 
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grant the states in their alliance the right to exercise 
independence in a manner that conforms, not to the 
interest of the Lacedaemonians, but to the wishes of 
the individual states; and as to arbitration, that we 
are willing to submit to it in accordance with the 
treaty, and will not begin war, but will defend our- 
selves against those who do. This answer is just 
and at the Same time consistent with the dignity of 
the city. But we must réalisé that war is inevitable, 
and that~the-more--willing’we™ show “ourselves to 
- accept it, the less eager “will our enemies be to 
attack us, and also that it is from the greatest 
dangers that the greatest honours accrue to a state 
\ as well as to an individual. Our fathers, at any rate, 
withstood the Persians, although they had no such 
resources as ours, and abandoned even those which 
they possessed, and by their resolution more than by 
good fortune and with a courage greater than their 
strength beat back the Barbarian and advanced our 
fortunes to their present state. And we must not 
fall short of their example, but must defend our- 
selves against our enemies in every way, and must 
endeavour to hand down our empire undiminished 
to posterity.” — 
CXLV. Such were the words of Pericles: and the 
Athenians, thinking that he was advising“them for 
the best, voted as “he directed, and answered the 
Lacedaemonians according to his bidding, both as 
regards the particulars as he set them forth and on 
the whole question, to the effect that they would do 
nothing upon dictation, but were ready in accord- 
ance with the treaty to have all complaints adjusted 
by arbitration on a fair and equal basis. So the 
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Lacedaemonian envoys went back home and there- 
after came on no further missions. 

CXLVI. These were the grounds of complaint 
and the causes of disagreement on both sides before 
the war, and they began to appear immediately 
after the affair of Epidamnus and Corcyra. Never- 
theless the two parties continued to have intercourse 
with one another during these recriminations and 
visited each other without heralds, though not 
without suspicion ; for the events which were taking 
place constituted an actual annulment of the treaty 
and furnished an occasion for war. 


1 ¢.e. without the formalities which are indispensable after 
war is declared. 
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1 Hude’s correction for éxtw nal Gua of the MSS. Lipsius 
suggested €xtm <xal Sexdt@> kal. 





1 The mode of reckoning customary in the time of Thucy- 
dides, and continued long afterwards. In such a scheme 
the summer included the spring and the winter the autumn: 
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I. Ar this point in my narrative begins the 
account of the actual warfare between the Athenians 
and the Peloponnesians and their respective allies. 
While it continued they ceased having communi- * 
cation with one another except through heralds, and 
when once they were at war they waged it without 
intermission. The events of the war have been 
recorded in the order of their occurrence, summer 
by summer and winter by winter.1 

Ili For fourteen years the thirty years” truce— 

_-—“which had been concluded after the capture of / 
\. Euboea remained ‘omaaakaiena, “but inthe fifteenth~ 
“year, whéiChirysis™ was~in’ the forty-eighth year 
of her priesthood ? at Argos, and Aenesias was ephor 
at Sparta, and Pythodorus .had still four months to 
,serye_as archon at Athens, in the sixteenth month™ 
' after the battle of Potidaea, at the opening of 4312. 
spring, some Thebansy~a~little more than-three_ 
“hundred in numbér; “under the command of the 
Boeotarchs Pythangelus son of Phyleidas and Diem- 
porus son of Onetoridas, about the first watch 
of the night/,entered under arms into Plataea,| a 


the summer period was equal to about eight months, the 
winter to about four. 

2 The commencement of the war is fixed according to the 
forms of reckoning customary in the three most important 
Hellenic states. 
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town of Boeotia which was in alliance with Athens, 
They had been invited over by some Plataeans, 
Naucleides and his partisans, who opened the gates 
for them, intending, with a view to getting power 
into their hands/ to destroy the citizens who were 
“OF the Opposite party and make over the city to the 
_ _Thebans.)~And“they~had*conducted»their-intrigte 
“~throwgh“Eurymachus son of Leontiades, a man of 
great influence at Thebes. For, as Plataea was 
_always at variance with them,; the Thebans, fore- of 
' seeing that the war! was coming, wished to get 
possession of it while there was still peace and 
_before the war had yet been openly declared. “And 
so they found it easier to maké theirvéfitry unob- 
served, because no watch had been set to guard the 
city. And when they had grounded their arms in 
the market-place, instead of following the advice of 
those who had invited them over, namely to set to 
work at once and enter the houses of their enemies, 
they determined rather to try conciliatory proclama- 
tions and to bring the city to an amicable agreement. 
The proclamation made by herald was that, if anyone 
wished to be an ally according to the hereditary 
usages of the whole body of the Boeotians, he 
should take his weapons and join them. For they 
thought that in this way the city would easily be 
induced to come-over.to their side. 

Ill. And.the Plataeans,) when they became aware 
that the Thebans were inside, and that the city 
had been taken by surprise, took fright, and, 
as it was night and they could not see, thinking 
that a far greater number had come in, they con- 
cluded to make terms, and, accepting the proposals 


1 i.e. the war between Athens and Sparta. 
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made to them, raised no disturbance, especially as 
the Thebans did no violence to anyone. But, as it 
happened, while they were negotiating the terms 
‘they pérceived that theFhebans~were™ few in” 
_ number, and thought that by an attack _they might 

sily overpower them/ or if was not the wish of 
“the majority of the Platacans to withdraw from the 
' Athenian alliance! “So it’ was detérmined=to~make~/ 
~the-attempt, and! they began to collect together, 
reaching each other's houses by digging through the 
party-walls that they might not be seen going 
through the streets, and they placed wagons 
without the draught-animals in the streets to serve 
as a barricade, and took other measures as each 
appeared likely to be advantageous in the present 
emergency. And when all was ready as far as they ae 
could make it so, waiting for the time of night just 
before dawn, they sallied from their houses against 
the Thebans, not wishing to attack them by day 
when they might be more courageous and would be 
on equal terms with them, but at night when they 
would be more timid and at a disadvantage, in com- 
parison with their own familiarity with the town. 
And so they fell upon them at once, and speedily 
came to close quarters. 

IV. The Thebans, when they found they had 
been deceived, drew themselves up in close ranks 
and sought to repel the assaults of the enemy 
wherever they fell upon them. And twice or three 
times they repulsed them; then when the Plataeans 
charged upon them with a great uproar, and at the 
same time the women and slaves on the house-tops, 
uttering screams and yells, kept pelting them with 
stones and tiles—a heavy rain too had come on 
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1 rod uh expevyery Hude deletes, after van Herwerden. 

2 xa) of MSS. after Aaédvres deleted by van Herwerden. 

3 So Hude with CG; af rAnoiov @dpa:s ABEFm,. Didot and 
Haase would transpose thus: tod telxovs mAnalov Kal ai Odpas. 
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during the night—they became panic-stricken and 
turned and fled through the city; and since most 
of them were unfamiliar with the thoroughfares by 
which they must save themselves amid the darkness 
and mud—for these things happened at the end of 
the month!—, whereas their pursuers knew full well 
how to prevent their escape, many of them conse- 
quently perished. One of the Plataeans, moreover, 
had closed the gates by which they had entered— 
the only gates which had been opened—using the 
spike of a javelin instead of a pin to fasten the bar, 
so that there was no longer a way out in that direc- 
tion either. And being pursued up and down the 
city, some of them mounted the wall and threw 
themselves over, most of these perishing; others 
succeeded in getting out by an unguarded gate 
without being observed, cutting through the bar 
with an axe which a woman gave them—but not 
many, for they were soon discovered; and others 
got isolated in various parts of the city and were put 
to death. But the greater number, those who had 
kept more together than the others, rushed into a 
large building abutting upon? the wall whose doors 
happened to be open, thinking that the doors of the 
building were city-gates and that there was a pas- 
save right through to the outside. And the 
Plataeans, seeing that they were cut off, began to 
deliberate whether they should set fire to the 
building and burn them up without more ado or 
what other disposition they should make of them. 


1 When there would be no moon. 

? Or, as most MSS. read, ‘‘a large building . . . whose 
doors near by happened to be open”; with Didot and Haase, 
‘a large building near the wall whose doors . . .” 
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1 Added by Bredow and Baumeister. 
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But finally these and the other Thebans who sur- 
vived and were wandering up and down the city 
came to an agreement with the Plataeans to 
surrender themselves and their arms, to be dealt 
with in any way the Plataeans wished. 

V. The Thebans in Plataea had fared thus; but 
the main body of the Thebans, who were to have 
come in full force while it was still night, on the 
chance that things might not go well with those 
who had entered the city, received while on the way 
news of what had happened and were now hastening 
to the rescue. Now Plataea is about seventy stadia 
distant from Thebes, and the rain that had come 
on during the night delayed their coming; for 
the river Asopus was running high and was not easy 
to cross. And so, marching in the rain and crossing 
the river with difficulty, they arrived too late, some 


of their men having already been slain and others ~ 


taken captive alive. And when the Thebans learned 
what had happened, they began to plot against the 
Plataeans who were outside the city—there were, of 
course, men in the fields and household property, as 
the trouble had come unexpectedly in time of 
peace—for they desired to have such men as they 
could lay hands on as hostages for those within, in 
case any of them had chanced to be taken captive. 
Such then were their plans; but the Plataeans, 
while the Thebans were still deliberating, suspected 
that something of the sort would be done, and 
fearing for those outside sent out a herald to the 
Thebans, saying that they had done an impious 
thing in trying to seize their city in time of peace, 
and they bade them do no injury outside the walls; 
if they did, they on their part would put to death 
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, \ 
diyyeXov éTEwTOV KAaL TOUS VvEKPoUS UTOGTOVOOUS 
> / tal / / > A / 
am3ésocav tois OnBaiows, ta Te ev TH TOdEL 
\ X , e , n 
xkabloTavTo Tpos Ta TapovTa 7 €doKEL avTots. 
cal / \ \ lal 
trois & 7AOnvaiows HyyéXOn evOvs Ta Tepit TaD 
cal / \ lal 
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rie , ” 5 B) a? 7 x 
yphpa EvvédhaBov ooo noav ev TH ATTLKH Kal 
> \ , ” , , 
és tHv IlXatatav erepryav KknpuKa, KédevovTes 
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” / \ BA \ > \ , 
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lal \ > / cr 
cwol Tepl avTa@v: ov yap HyyédOn avTois ote 
s c \ a U 
TeOvnKdTes elev. Apa yap TH €oddm yryvopevy 
a 2 lal / , e 
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” / 
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ot "A@nvaior éméstedXov: Oo O€ KHpVE adiKopevos 
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the men whom they held captive, but if the Thebans 
withdrew from their territory they would restore 
the men to them. Now this is the account which 
the Thebans give, and they allege that the Plataeans 
confirmed their promise with an oath; the Plataeans 
do not admit that they promised to restore the oe 
at once, but only that they would do so in case 
they should come to an agreement after preliminary 
Negotiations, and they deny that they swore to-it-—~_ | 
At any rate, the Thebans withdrew from their terri- 
tory without doing any injury; but the Plataeans, 
as soon as they had hastily fetched in their property 
from the country, straightway slew the men.) And 
~ those who had been taken captive were one hundred 
and eighty in number, one of them being Eury- 
machus, with whom the traitors had negotiated. 

VI. When they had done this, they sent a mes- 
senger to Athens, gave back the dead under a 
truce to the Thebans, and settled the affairs of the 
city as seemed best to them in the emergency. 
The report of what had been done in Plataea was 
made to the Athenians promptly ; and they instantly 
apprehended all the Thebans who were in Attica 
‘and sent a herald to Plataea, bidding him tell 
them to take no extreme measures regarding the 
Thebans whom they held captive until they them- 
selves should have taken counsel about them; for 
the news had not arrived that the men had been 
put to death. For the first messenger had set out at 
the time the Thebans were entering the city, the 
second immediately after their defeat and capture, 
and the Athenians knew nothing of later events. 
Consequently the Athenians sent their orders 
without knowing the facts; and the herald on his 
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1 énxetaxOn diaxoclas Hude, with Herbst (érerdy6n o’). 





1 cf. ch. Ixxviii. 3. 
2 Referring, in the one case, to the unsuccessful embassy 
of the Lacedaemonians to the King mentioned in ch. lxvii.; 
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arrival found the men slain. After this the Athe- 
nians, marching to Plataea, brought in food and left 
a garrison,! taking away the least efficient of the 
men along with the women_and children. 

VIL. . Now that.the affair at Plataea] had. occurred 
“and the treaty had been glaringly violated, the 
Athenians began preparing for war, and the Lace- 


\ daemonians and their allies also begany both sides 


were making téady to send embassies"to the King 
and to the barbarians of any other land,? where 
either of them hoped to secure aid, and they were 
negotiating alliances with such cities as were outside 
of their own sphere of influence. The Lacedae- 
monians, on their part, gave orders to those in Italy 
and Sicily who had chosen their side* to build, in 
proportion to the size of their cities, other ships, in 
addition to those which were already in Pelopon- 
nesian ports, their hope being that their fleet would 
reach a grand total of five hundred ships, and to 
provide a stated sum of money; but as to other 
matters, they were instructed to remain inactive and 
to refuse their ports to Athenians if they came with 
more than a single ship, until these preparations 
had been completed. The Athenians, on the other 
hand, began to examine their existing list of allies 
and also sent embassies more particularly to the 
countries lying about the Peloponnesus—Corcyra, 
Cephallenia, Acarnania, and Zacynthus—perceiving 
that if they were sure of the friendship of these 


in the other, to the connection of the Athenians with the 
Odry sian court mentioned in chs. xxix. and Ixvii. 

3 Referring to the Dorian colonies in Italy and Sicily (cf. 
mt. Ixxxvi. 3), which, however, contributed no ships till 
412 B.c. (cf. VIII. xxvi. 1). 
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1 Added by Stephanus. 
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places they would be able to encircle the Pelo- 
ponnesus and subdue it. 

VIII. There was nothing paltry in the designs of 
either side; but both put their whole strength into 
the war, and not without reason, for men always 
lay hold with more spirit at the beginning, and at 
this time, in addition, the young men, who were 
numerous beth in the Peloponnesus and in Athens, 
were unfamiliar enough with war to welcome it. 
All the rest of Hellas was in anxious suspense as its 
foremost cities came into conflict with each other. — 
And many were the prophecies recited and many 
those which oracle-mongers chanted, both among 
the peoples who were about to go to war and in the 
Hellenic cities at large. Moreover, only a short 
time before this, Delos had been shaken, although it 
had not before been visited by an earthquake within 
the memory of the Hellenes.1 This was said and 
believed to be ominous of coming events, and indeed 
every other incident of the sort which chanced to 
occur was carefully looked into. 

The general good-will, however, inclined decidedly 
to the side of the Lacedaemonians, especially since 
they proclaimed that they were liberating Hellas, 
Every person and every state was strongly purposed 
to assist them in every possible way, whether by 
word or by deed, and each man thought that 
wherever he could not himself be present, there the 
cause had suffered a check. To such an extent were 
the majority of the Hellenes enraged against the 
Athenians, some wishing to be delivered from their 
sway, others fearful of falling under it. 

1 Probably an intentional contradiction of Hdt. v1. xeviii., 


where it is stated that an earthquake occurred shortly before 
the battle of Marathon, but none later, 
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1 Herbst deletes, followed by Hude. 
2 Before rahy C gives maoca: af KuxAdbdes, the other MSS. 
wacat af &AAa Kuxdrddes. Deleted by Dobree. 
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IX. Such were the preparations and such the 
feelings with which the Hellenes went into the 
conflict. And the states which each side had as its 


_allies when it entered wen war were as follows, 


resé were the-allies-of acedaemonians: all 
the Peloponnesterre=sewth™Of-cite-Fethnmnti!-Wieh the 
exception of the Argives and Achaeans (these latter 
had friendly relations with both sides, and the 
Pellenians were the only Achaeans who at first took 


_ part in the war with the Lacedaemonians, though 


eventually all of them did), and outside of the Pelo- 
ponnesus the Megarians, Boeotians, Locrians, Pho- 
cians, Ambraciots, Leucadians, and Anactorians. 
Of these, the Corinthians, Megarians, Sicyonians, 
Pellenians, Eleans, Ambraciots, and Leucadians 
furnished ships, while cavalry was contributed by 
the Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians, and infantry 
by the other states. —These-were” the allies“of*the 


—acedaeiontanrs—Phose of the Athenians were: 


the Chians, Lesbiaris}Plataeans, the Messénians of 
Naupactus, most of the Acarnanians, the Cor- 
eyraeans, the Zacynthians, and in addition the cities 
which were tributary in the following countries: 
the seaboard of Caria, the Dorians adjacent to the 
Carians, Ionia, the Hellespont, the districts on the 
coast of Thrace, and the islands which lie between 
the Peloponnesus and Crete toward the east, with 
the exception of Melos and Thera. Of these, the 
Chians, Lesbians, and Coreyraeans furnished ships, 


~~.the rest infantry and money. Such were the allies 


of eath~side~and-the—preparations~they-made for 
the war. 

X. Immediately after the affair at Plataea the 
Lacedaemonians sent word around to the various 
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1 Sintenis’ correction for rapeitva: road? €detev of the MSS. 
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states in the Peloponnesus and their confederacy 
outside the Peloponnesus to make ready such troops 
and supplies as it was appropriate they should have 
for a foreign expedition, their intention being to 
invade Attica.» When everything was ready in the 
‘several ‘states; two-thirds of the contingent of each 
state assembled at the appointed time at the 
dsthmus...And when the whole army was assembled, 
Archidamus, the king of the Lacedaemonians, ‘w hie 
“was"to be the leader of “this expedition, called 
together the generals of all the states as well as the 
chief officials and the most notable men, and 
exhorted them as follows: 

XI. “ Peloponnesians and allies, our fathers made 
many campaigns both in the Peloponnesus and 
beyond it, and the elder men also amongst us do 
not lack experience in warfare, yet never before 
have we taken the field with a greater armament 
than this; but though we were never more numerous 
and puissant, it is also a very powerful state we 
now_go against. It is but right, therefore, that we 
neither should show ourselves worse men than our 
fathers nor ‘wanting to_ our own fame. For all 
Fellas is stirred by this e enterprise e of ours, and 
fixes her gaze upon it, and being friendly to us on 
account of their hatred of the Athenians hopes 
that we shall succeed in carrying out our designs. 
Therefore, even if some of us may think that we 
are going against them with superior numbers and 
that in all likelihood the enemy will not risk a 
pitched battle with us, we must not on that account 
be a whit less carefully prepared when we advance, 
but rather must officer and soldier of every state for 


his own part be_always expecting. to encounter 
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1 ofrw deleted by Hude, after Madvig. 
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some danger. _For the events of war cannot be 


foreseen, and attacks are generally sudden and 
furious; and oftentimes a smaller force, made 
cautious by fear, overmatches a larger number that 
is caught unprepared because it despises the foe. 
One should, however, when campaigning in—an 
enemys-tountry always be bold in spirit, but in 
action cautious and therefore prepared. For thus 
‘men will be most valorous in attacking their oppo- 
nents and most secure against assault. 

«And we are going against a city which is not 
sO powerless to defend itself as some may think, 


but is perfectly prepared in all respects; we a 
therefore every reason to expect eae to risk a 
battle, if they have not already set out before we 
are yet there, at any rate when they see us in 
their territory laying it waste and destroying their 
property. For with all men, when they suffer an 
unwonted calamity, it is the sight set then and 
there before their eyes which makes them angry, 
and when they are angry they do not pause to think 
but rush into action. And the Athenians are even 
more likely than most men to act in this way, since 
they are more disposed to claim the right to rule 
over others and to attack and ravage their neigh- 
bours’ Jand than to see their own ravaged, Real- 
ising, then, how powerful is the city against which 
you are taking the field, and how great is the fame, 
for better or for worse, ‘which you are about to win 
for your ancestors and for yourselves from the out- 
come, follow wherever your officers lead you, 
regarding good order and vigilance as all-important, 
and sharply giving heed to the word of command ; 
for this is the fairest as well as the safest thing—for 
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a great host to show itself subject to_a single dis- 


cipline.”’ - 

XII. With these words Archidamus dismissed the-— 
assembly. He then first sent Melesippus son of 
Diocritus, a Spartan, to Athens, in the hope that 
the Athenians, when they saw that the Lace- 
daemonians were already on the march, might be 
somewhat more inclined to yield. But they did not 
allow him to enter the city, much less to appear 
before the assembly; for a motion of Pericles had 
already been carried not to admit herald or embassy 
after the Lacedaemonians had once taken the field. 
They accordingly dismissed him without hearing 
him, and ordered him to be beyond their borders a 
that same day; and in future, they added, the Lace- 
daemonians must first withdraw to their own terri- 
tory before sending an embassy, if they had any 
communication to make. They also sent an escort 
along with Melesippus, in order to prevent his 
having communication with anyone. And when he 
arrived at the frontier and was about to leave his 
escort, he uttered these words before he went his 
way, “This day will be the beginning of great evils 
for the Hellenes.”. When he came to the army, 
and Archidamus had learned that the Athenians 
would not as yet make any concession, then at 
length they broke camp and advanced into Athenian 
territory. And the Boeotians not only supplied 
their contingent! and the cavalry to serve with the 
Peloponnesians, but also went to Plataea with their 
remaining troops and proceeded to ravage the 
country. 

XIII. While the Peloponnesian forces were still 


1 1.e. two-thirds of their full appointment ; cf ch. x. 2. 
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Herwerden. 
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collecting at the Isthmus and while they were_on the 
march but had not yet invaded Attiéa, Pericles gon 
of Xanthippus, who was one of the ten Athenian 
generals, when he realised that the invasion would be 
made, conceived a suspicion that perhaps Archi- 
damus, who happened to be a guest-friend of his, 
might pass by his fields and not lay them waste, doing 
this either on his own initiative, in the desire to do 
him a personal favour, or at the bidding of the Lace- 
daemonians with a view to creating a prejudice 
against him, just as it was on his account that they 
had called upon the Athenians to drive out the 


pollution.! So he ee Athenians in. 
their assembly that whiléArchidamus was indeed a 


guest-friend of his, this Setattonshtp“had certainly 


ot been entered upon for the detriment of the 


/state; and that in case the enemy might not lay 


; 
; 
/ 


\een 


waste his fields and houses like the rest, he now gave 
them up to be public property} and asked that no 
suspieron should-ariseagainst himself on that account. 
And he gave them the same advice as before? about 
the present situation: that they should prepare for 
the war, should bring in their property from the 
fields, and should not go out to meet the enemy in 
battle, but should come into the city and there act 
on the defensive ; that they should equip their fleet, 
in which their strength lay, and keep a firm hand 
upon their allies, explaining that the Athenian power 
depended on revenue of money received from the 
allies, and that, as a general rule, victories in war 
were won by abundance of money as well as by wise 
policy. And he bade them be of good courage, as on 


1 ef. 1. exxvii. 1, 
8 fs 1. .exiiii. 
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1 Fv of the MSS., after éddocovos, deleted by Abresch. 





1 About £120,000, or $583,200. The original amount at 
the institution of the Confederacy of Delos was 460 talents 
(1. xcvi. 2). The figure here given is an average amount, 
because the assessment was revised every four years at the 
Panathenaea. 

These figures, and all other equivalents of Greek financial 
statements, are purely conventional, inasmuch as the purchas- 
ing power of money was then very much greater than now. 

2 The ordinary revenue, apart from the tribute, consisted 
of customs duties, tax on sales, poll tax on resident aliens, 
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an average six hundred talents! of tribute were 
coming in yearly from the allies to the city, not 
counting the other sources? of revenue, and there 
were at this time still on hand in the Acropolis six 
thousand talents? of coined silver (the maximum 
amount had been nine thousand seven hundred 
talents, from which expenditures had been made for 
the construction of the Propylaea* of the Acropolis 
and other buildings,® as well as for the operations at 
Potidaea). Besides, there was uncoined gold and 
silver in public and private dedications, and all the 
sacred vessels used in the processions and games, and 
the Persian spoils and other treasures of like nature, 
worth not less than five hundred talents.6 And he 
estimated, besides, the large amount of treasure to 
be found in the other temples. All this would 
be available for their use, and, if they should be 
absolutely cut off from all other resources, they 
might use even the gold plates with which the 
statue of the goddess herself was overlaid.? The 
statue, as he pointed out to them, contained forty 
talents’ weight of pure gold, and it was all re- 
movable.? ‘his treasure they might use for self- 
preservation, but they must replace as much as they 


rents of state property, especially the silver mines, court 
fees and fines. 

3 About £1,940,000, or $9,428,400. 

4 Completed about 432 B.c. 

> Such as the Parthenon, the Odeum, and the Telesterion 
at Eleusis (see Plut. Per. xiii.). 

§ About £100,000, or $486,000. 

7 The-chryselepliantine statue of Athena by Phidias in the 
Parthenon. 

8 According to Plut. Per. xxxi., Phidias, by the advice of 
Pericles, laid on the gold in such a way that it could all be 
removed and weighed. 
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took. As to their resources in money, then, he thus 
sought to encourage them; and as to heavy-armed 
‘infantry, he told them that there were thirteen 
thousand, not counting the sixteen thousand men 
who garrisoned the forts and manned the city walls. 
For this was the number engaged in garrison duty at 
first, when the enemy were invading Attica, and they 
were composed of the oldest and the youngest! 
citizens and of such metics as were heavily armed. 
For the length of the Phalerian wall was thirty-five 
stadia to the circuit-wall of the city, and the portion 
of the circuit-wall itself which was guarded was forty- 
three stadia (a portion being left unguarded, that be- 
tween the Long Wall and the Phalerian); and the 
Long Walls to the Peiraeus were forty stadia in extent, 
of which only the outside one was guarded; and the 
whole circuit of the Peiraeus including Munichia 
~was-sixty stadia, half of it being under guard. The 
cavalry, Pericles pointed out, numbered twelve 


hundred, including mounted-archers, the..bow-men ~ 


sixteen hundred, and the_triremes’ that were sea- 
worthy three hundred. For these were the forces, 
and not less than these in each branch, which the 
Athenians had on hand when the first invasion of the 
Peloponnesians was impending and they found them- 
selves involved in the war. And Pericles used still 
other arguments, as was his wont, to prove that they 
would be victorious in the war. 

XIV. After the Athenians had heard his words 
they were won to his view, and they began to bring 
in from the fields their children and wives, and also 

' The age limits were eighteen to sixty, those from 
eighteen to twenty (ep{roAm) being called on only for gar- 


rison duty within the bounds of Attica. The age of full 
citizenship was twenty. 
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1 Others render: ‘since all were now counted as belonging 
to it.” 
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their household furniture, pulling down even the 
woodwork of the houses themselves; but sheep 
and draught-animals they sent over to Euboea and 
the adjacent islands. And the removal was a hard 
thing for them to accept, because most of them 
had always been used to live in the country. 
XV. And this kind of life had been the character- 
istic of the Athenians, more than of any other Hel- 
lenes, from the very earliest times. For in the time 
of Cecrops and the earliest kings down to Theseus, 
Attica had been divided into separate towns, each 
with its town hall and magistrates, and so long as 
they had nothing to fear they did not come together 
to consult with the king, but separately administered 
their own affairs and took counsel for themselves. 
Sometimes they even made war upon the king, as, 
for example, the Eleusinians with Eumolpus did upon 
Erechtheus. But when Theseus became king and 
proved himself a powerful as well as a prudent ruler, 
he not only re-organized the country in other respects, 


but abolished the councils and magistracies of the. 


a, 


minor towns and brought all their inhabitants into dé 


union with what is now the city, establishing a single 
council and town hall, and compelled them, while con- 
tinuing to occupy each his own lands as before, to use 
Athens as the sole capital. This became a great city, 
since all were now paying their taxes to it,land was 
such when Theseus handed it down to his successors. 
And from his time even to this day the Athenians 
have celebrated at the public expense a festival 
called the Synoecia,? in honour of the goddess. 

Before this? what is now the Acropolis was the 

2 “Feast of the Union,” celebrated on the sixteenth of the 
month Hecatombaeon. 


8 i.e. before the Synoecismus, or union of Attica under 
Theseus. 
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1 Added by Cobet. 

2 +7 Swoexaty deleted by Hude, after Torstrick. 

’ ueretxov, in the MSS. before of ’A@nvaio, deleted by 
Dreissen. 





1 It is taken for granted that these temples were ancient 
foundations. 
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city, together with the region at the foot of the 
Acropolis toward the south. And the proof of 
this is as follows: On the Acropolis itself are the 
sanctuaries? of the other gods as well as of Athena,? 
and the sanctuaries which are outside the Acro- 
polis are situated more in that quarter of the city, 
namely those of Olympian Zeus, of Pythian Apollo, 
of Earth, and of Dionysus in Limnae, in whose 
honour are celebrated the more ancient Dionysia 
the twelfth of the month Anthesterion, just as the 
Ionian descendants of the Athenians also are wont 
even now to celebrate it. In that quarter are also 
situated still other ancient sanctuaries. And the 
fountain now called Enneacrunus,‘ from the fashion 
given it by the tyrants, but which anciently, when 
the springs were uncovered, was named Callirrhoe, was 
used by people of those days, because it was close by, 
for the most important ceremonials; and even now, 
in accordance with the ancient practice, it is still 
customary to use its waters in the rites preliminary 
to marriages and other sacred ceremonies. And, 
finally, the Acropolis, because the Athenians had 
there in early times a place of habitation, is still to 
this day called by them Polis or city. 

XVI. Because, then, of their long-continued life of 
independence in the country districts, most of the 
Athenians of early times and of their descendants 
down to the time of this war, from force of habit, 
even after their political union with the city, continued 

? A lacuna in the text is generally assumed; Classen would 
supply kal ra rijs "A@nvas after beav ear, and I translate this. 

* The Anthesteria, contrasted with the Lenaea, which was 
also an ancient festival, but of less antiquity. The city 


Dionysia was of comparatively recent origin. 
* Enneacrunus, Nine Conduits; Callirrhoe, Fair Stream. 
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1 ravoixnole placed by Hude, following Lipsius, after 
padiws. 


‘2 With C and a popular decree found in 1880 (C.I.A, iv. 
27b); the other MSS. MeAaoyixdv. 
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to reside, with their households, in the country where 
they had been born; and so they did not find it casy 
to move away, especially since they had only recently 
finished restoring their establishments after the 
Persian war. They were dejected and aggrieved at 
having to leave their homes and the temples which 
had always been theirs,—relics, inherited from their 
fathers, of their original form of government—and at 
the prospect of changing their mode of life, and 
facing what was nothing less for each of them than 
forsaking his own town. 

XVII. And when they came to the capital, only a 
few of them were provided with dwellings or places 
of refuge with friends or relatives, and most of them 
took up their abode in the vacant places of the city 
and the sanctuaries and the shrines of heroes, all 
except the Acropolis and the Eleusinium and any 
other precinct that could be securely closed. And 
the Pelargicum,! as it was called, at the foot of the 
Acropolis, although it was under a curse that forbade , 
its use for residence, and this was also prohibited by - 
a verse-end of a Pythian oracle to the following 
effect : 


“The Pelargicum unoccupied is better,” 


nevertheless under s'ress of the emergency was com- 
pletely filled with buildings. And the oraclé;asvit 
© seems to-meycanre™ true; \but in a‘ sense quite the 
op of-what-was~expected ;_ forf it was no 
Account of the unlawful occupation of the place that 
\the city was visited by the calamities, but it was on 
1 A fortification built by the ‘Pélasvians”~on~the-west 
side of the Acropolis, the only side accessible to an enemy. 


It was to the space below and above this fortification that 
the curse attached. 
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2 of. 1. Ixxx.-Iexxy, 
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account of the war that there was the necessity of its 
occupation, and the oracle, although it did not men- 
tion the war, yet foresaw that the place would never 
be occupied for any good. ) Many also established 


\themselvesi in the towers-of the city walls, and where- 


ever each one could find a place; for the city did 
not have room for them when they were all there 
together. But afterwards they distributed into lots 
and occupied the space between the Long Walls and 


the greater part of the Peiraeus. (And while all 


to the war, bringing together allies and fitting out 
an expedition of one hundred ships against the 
Peloponnesus. The Athenians then, were in this 
stage of their preparations, )“~"" 


| this was gone on, the Atheniansapplied themselves 


camp there, they prepared to assault the wall with 
engines wind otherwise ; for Oenoe, which was on the 
border between Attica and Boeotia, was a walled 
town, and was used as a fortress by the Athenians 
whenever war broke out. So the Lacedaemonians 
went on with their preparations to assault the place, 
and in this and other ways wasted time. And it was for 
his conduct here that Archidamus was most severely 
censured, though it was thought that in the levying 
of the war, too, he had been slack and had played 
into the hands of the Athenians when he did not 
advise the Peloponnesians to make war with vigour.} 
Again, when the army was being collected, he was 
criticized for the delay which occurred at the 
Isthmus, and afterwards for the leisurely way in 
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l rav écedOdvtwv OnSalwy, in the MSS. after MAaralg, 
deleted by Classen. 
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whiel+ the march was made, but most of all for the 

¢ halt at Oenoe> For in the interval the Athenians 

“continued to bring their property into the city and 
the Peloponnesians believed that but for his pro- 
crastination they could have advanced quickly and 
found everything still outside. Such was the re- 
sentment felt by the army toward Archidamus while 
they were sitting still. But the reason, it is said, 
why he kept holding back was that he expected the 
Athenians would make some concession while their 
territory was still unravaged and would be loath to 
see it laid waste. 

XIX. When, however, after assaulting Oenoe _ 
and trying in every way to take it they were not able ~ 
to do so, the Athenians meanwhile making no over- 
tures, then at length they set off from there, about 
eighty days after the events at Plataea, when it was . 
midsummer! and the corn was ripe, and invadéd *\\ 
Attica, under the command of Archidamus son of | 
Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians. Making 

“avhalt-they~proceededto~™ravage,.first..of“all, the 
territory of Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, and 
they routed the Athenian cavalry néar thé Streams 
called Rheiti; then they advanced, keeping” Mount 
Aegaleos on their right through Cropia,? until they 
came to Acharnae, the largest of the demes of Attica, 
as they are called! Halting in the town they made 
a camp, where they remained for a long time ravaging 


~ 


the country. 
ee. AG it is said that the motive of Archidamus 


1 The reference is to the Attic summer, which included 
spring. The date was about the end of May, the average 
time for cutting grain in Attica. 

2 A deme between Aegaleos and Parnes, 
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in waiting about Acharnae with his troops ready for 
battle, instead of descending into the plain during 
this invasion, was as follows: He cherished the 
hope that the Athenians, who were at their very best 
as regards the multitude of their youth and prepared 
for war as never before, would perhaps come out 
against him and not look on and see their land 
ravaged. So when they did not come to meet him 
at Eleusis and in the Thriasian plain, he settled 
down in the neighbourhood of Acharnae, to make a 
test whether they would come out; for not only did 
that seem to him a suitable place for his camp, but 
also the Acharnians were an important part of the 
state, their hoplites numbering three thousand, and 
he thought that they would not look on and see their 
fields ravaged, but would urge the whole people 
also to fight. And even if the Athenians should not 
come out against him during this invasion, he would 
thenceforward proceed with less apprehension to 
ravage the plain and even advance to the very walls 
of the city; for the Acharnians, once stripped of 
their own possessions, would not be as eager to incur 
danger as before in behalf of the lands of the rest, 
and so a division would arise in the counsels of the 
Athenians. It was with this design that Archidamus 
stayed at Acharnae. 

XXI. Now so long as the Peloponnesian army 
remained in the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the 
Thriasian plain, the Athenians retained hope that they 
would not advance nearer; for they remembered that 
Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, when fourteen years before this war he had 
invaded Attica with an army of Peloponnesians and 
proceeded as far as Eleusis and Thria, had advanced 
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1 With CEG; &pyntro ABM. 
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no farther but had gone back again. (And indeed this 
was the cause of his banishment from Sparta, since 
lie was thought to have been bribed to retreat.) But 
when they saw the army in the neighbourhood of 
Acharnae, only sixty stadia from the city, they thought 
the situation no longer tolerable; on the contrary, it 
naturally appeared to them a terrible thing when their 
land was being ravaged before their eyes, a sight 
which the younger men had never seen, or even the 
older men except in the Persian war ; and the general 
opinion, especially on the part of the younger men, 
was that they ought to go forth and puta stop to it. 
They gathered in knots and engaged in hot disputes, 
some urging that they should go out, others opposing 
this course. Oracle-mongers were chanting oracles 
of every import, according as each man was disposed 
to hear them. And the Acharnians, thinking that 
no insignificant portion of the Athenian people lived 
at Acharnae, insisted most of all upon going out, as 
it was their land that was being devastated. Thus 
in every way the city was in astate of irritation; and 
they were indignant against Pericles, and remember- 
ing none of his earlier warnings they abused him 
because, though their general, he would not lead 
them out, and considered him responsible for all 
their sufferings. 

XXII. Pericles, however, seeing them exasperated 
at the present moment and that their intentions 
were not for the best, and convinced that his 
judgment was right about refusing to go out, would 
‘not convoke a meeting of the assembly or any 
gathering whatever, for fear that if they got to- 
gether there would be an outbreak of passion 
without judgment that would end in some serious 
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tov petaed Ildpvnfos xai Bpitdknocod spovs. 
v \ > lal ’ fol fal ep al > , 
dvtwv b€ avTav év TH yH ot A@nvaioe aréctevnav 
\ nm \ / 
Tas éxatov vais mept Ledotovvncov aotep 
\ / e > rn 
mapeckevalovTo Kat xXtdLoUS om iTas ér avTaY 


1 Tlapdéoio, in MSS. after Gaprddso, deleted by Heringa. 
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mistake; moreover he guarded the city, and as far 
as he could kept it free from disturbances. He 
did, however, constantly send out detachments of 
cavalry to prevent flying parties from the main army 
from raiding the fields near the city and ravaging 
them; and there was a cavalry skirmish at Phrygia 
between a company of Athenian horsemen, assisted 
by some Thessalians, and the Boeotian cavalry, in 
which the Athenians and Thessalians fully held their 
own, until their heavy infantry came to the support 
of the Boeotians, when they were routed. <A few of 
the Thessalians and the Athenians were killed, but 
their bodies were recovered the same day without a 
truce; and on the next day the Peloponnesians set up 
atrophy. This auxiliary force of the Thessalians was 
sent to the Athenians in accordance with an ancient 
alliance,! and those who came were Larisaeans, 
Pharsalians, Crannonians, Pyrasians, Gyrtonians, and 
Pheraeans. And their leaders were, from Larissa, 
Polymedes and Aristonous, each representing his own 
faction, and from Pharsalus Menon; and the others 
had their own commander city by city. 

XXIII. The Peloponesians, on the other hand, 
when the Athenians did not come out to do battle 
with them broke up their camp at Acharnae and 
ravaged some of the demes which lie between Mt. 


Parnes and Mt. Brilessus.?. But while they _ ere). 


still in their territory the Athenians sent out on 
an e hich round the Peloponnesus the hundred 
ships * ‘which™they “had been equipping, and on 


: ‘f I. cil. 4. 

2 More generally known as Pentelicus, so called from the 
deme Pentele on its southern slope, 

3 of. ch. xvii. 4. 
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\ ’ / > / \ 

kal to£otas Tetpaxocious: éatpatyye: dé Kap- 
, C(— / \ / © % f 

Kivos Te © Bevotivov Kat IIpwréas o Emxdeous 

/ / | / e 

cal SwKxpdatns 6 Avtuyévous. Kal of pev apavtes 
fal A / / e \ 

Th TapacKkevn TAVTN TEpLeTTAEOV, OL dé Ieno- 

/ / A A ei 

Tovyyiclot Xpovov eupetvavtes ev TH ATTLKH OooV 

elyov Ta émiTySera avexopnoar dia Bowwrav, ovx 

4 > / , es \ \ ~ 

Amep écéBadov: tmapioytes 6€ Opwrrov thy yhv 
\ - a! / A / ’ , 

thy Tpaixny Kxadoupévny, iv vémovtat OQpwrvot 

’ , e / > / > / \ ? 

AOnvaiwv tryjKoo, édjywcav. adixopuevor € €s 

/ \ 

Ilerorévvncov duedvOnoav Kata TONES ExacTOL. 
XXIV. ’Avaywpyncavtwy d€ ai’tav ot ’A@n- 
rn \ A 4 

vaio. durakds KaTETTIHTAYTO KATA Yi Kal KATA 

od \ 5) \ a 

Oddaccav, @otep 5 Euedrov Sia TavTos TOU 

\ , lal 
modéuov dura Kal xia TddavTa ato TOV 

b] a > / / BA > a b / 

év Th axpoToNee XpnuaTov edokev avtois eEaipeta 

/ \ / \ \ b] al > ) 

Tomoapéevols yopls GécOat Kat wn avandodv, arr 

b) \ las yA Las x / 5 x » 

ano Tav adAXwv Toremetv: nv O€ Tis Ely 7 ETL- 

, a \ s lal > wv 
wndbicn Kiwelv TA KpHw“aTa TavTa es aXXo TL, 
/ a a 

Ay ph of Todeuon vyitTy oTpaT@ émiméwot TH 
, \ / > md , , 3 , 

more Kat dén aptvacbat, Oavatov Enuav érre- 

’ a / 
Oevro. Tpinpes Te pet avtTav eEarpétous €7r0L7- 
\ \ \ 

cavTo KaTa& Tov éviauTov ExaTov Tas BedTioTAS 

/ b) ce e \ n a 

Kal Tpinpapxous avtais, ov wn xXpHoOar wndewd 

\ cr , 7 rn 

és ddXO TL I) peTa TOV XPHUATwY TEpl TOV avTOD 

4 > / 

KLVOUVOU, HV O€n. 





1 Named after the ancient town of [pata (Hom. B 498). 
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them a thousand hoplites and four hundred archers; 
and the generals in command were Carcinus son of 
Xenotimus, Proteas son of Epicles, and Socrates son 
of Antigenes. So they set sail with this force and 
began their cruise ; the Peloponnesians, on the other 
hand, remained in Attica for as long a time as they 
were provisioned and then withdrew through Boeotia, 
taking a different route from that by which they had 
entered Attica. They passed by Oropus and laid 
waste the district called Graice,! which the Oropians 
occupy as subjects of the Athenians.?, Then on their 
return to the Peloponnesus they were dismissed to 
their several cities. 

XXIV. After the retreat of the Lacedaemonians, 
the Athenians set guards to keep watch both by land 
and sea, their purpose being to maintain a like guard 
‘throughout the war. They decided also to set apart 
one thousand talents? of the money stored on the 
Acropolis as a special reserve fund, and not to 
spend it, but to use the rest to carry on the war; 
and if anyone should make or put to vote a _pro- 
posal to touch this money except in the one case 
that the enemy should attack the city with a fleet 
and they should have to defend it, death was to be 
the penalty. And along with this sum of money 
they set apart for special service each year one 
hundred of the very best triremes, appointing 
trierarchs to command them, and no one of these 
ships was to be used in any other way than in connec- 
tion with this particular fund in dealing with the 
same danger should the emergency arise. 

2 This was written before 412/11, when Oropus was cap- 
tured by the Boeotians. 


3 About £200,000, or $972,000. This was part of the 
6,100 talents stored on the Acropolis (ch. xiii. 3). 
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XXV. Of & év tais éxatov vavot Twept TeXo- 
movunaov “AOnvaior nal Kepxupaio: pet avTov 
TEVTHKOVTA vavot m poo BeBonOnxores Kal adXot 
TIWes TOV exet Evpuaxov aNXXa TE EXAKOUVY Tet 
mAéovTes Kal és MeGavnv tijs Aakovnis aTro- 
Bavtes TO TELX EL TpoaeBanror, ¢ OvTt da Bevet Kal 
dv poorer ouK €vovTwv. eTUXE 6€ Tept TOUS 
Y@pous TOUVTOUS Bpactoas o TérXL60s, aviip 
LTaptiaTns, ppoupar ¢ exor, kal aia Gopevos €Bo1- 
Oe Tois €v TO _Xeple META OTTALT@V EXATOV, 
Sadpapav € TO TOY "AOnvaioy otpatonedor, 
éoxedac Levov Kara THY X@pav kal Tpos TO TELXOS 
TET Pappevov, EoTLTTEL ES THY Meany Kal oX- 
yous Twas év TH éo dpouy amoneoas TOV pe? 
avutTov THY Te TOLD TrEpLeTroinae Kal amo TOUTOU 
TOD TON [I] WAT OS TPOTOU TOV KATA TOV TONE HOV 
émnvédn év Lrdpry. ot Oe “AOnvaior apayres 
TapeTeov, Kal oxovTes THIS "Hyelas és Derav 
édnouv THY viv él dvo Tmepas Kal ™poa BonO- 
cavTas TOV éK THS KOLANS “HAc6os Tplakog ious 
Aoyacas Kal Tov avTodev ex THS TEPLOLKLOOS 
"Hreiwv paxn expdTna av. avewou &é KATLOVTOS 
peyarou Xetpalopevor év adipevep xo pio, OL pev 
Tool éwéBnoav emt Tas vaus Kab Te pte N€ov 
TOV 1yOov KadoUmEVOY TH axpav és TOV €v TH 
Peva Aupeva., ot 6€ Meoonnot €v TOUT® Kal adou 
TLVES, OL ov uvdpevor éerreBivar, KaTa Yyhv xepn- 
cavtes Tv Peray aipodow. Kai UoTEpov ai TE 
VIVES TepiT Evo aTaL avahapBavovew avrovs Kal 
eEavayourar exetTovTes Derav, cai Tov ’HreElwv 
%) TOA On oTpaTLa TpoceBEeBonOynKke, Tapa- 
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XXV. Meanwhile the Athenians who had been 
despatched in the hundred ships around the Pelopon- 
nesus, together with the Corcyraeans, who had rein- 


gs ema, 


Methone in Laconia and assaulted its walls, which / 
were weakeand without adequate defenders. But / 
Brasidas, son’of Tellis, a Spartan, happened to be in 
that’ neighbourhood with a guarding party, and 
seeing the situation he set out with one hundred hop- 
lites to relieve the garrison. Dashing through the 
army of the Atlenians, which was scattered over the 
country and was oecupied solely with the fortress, he 
threw his force into Methone, losing a few_of-his.men 
in_the rush, and thussaved the city. “This daring. 
exploit, the first of the fener ene 4 war, was acknow- * 
ledged at Sparta by a vote of thanks, “The Athenians 
then weighed-anchorand-eontinued.their cruise along Y 
the coast, and putting in‘at-Pheia in Elis ravaged the ~ 
land for two days, defeating in battle-a-réscue-party 

of three hundred picked men gathered from the low- 
lands of Elis and from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Pheia. But a heavy gale of wind arose, and since 
they were exposed to the storm in a harbourless 
region, most of them embarked on their ships and 
sailed round the promontory called Ichthys into the 
harbour at Pheia. Meanwhile the Messenians and 
some others, who could not get on board, marched 
overland and took Pheia. Afterwards, when the 
fleet had rounded the promontory, it took up thesé 
men, abandoned Pheia, and put out to sea, for mean- 
while the main body of the Eleans had come to the 
rescue. The Athenians now resumed their voyage 
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. /, \ e SAY a A 
mrevoavtes 5€ of “AOnvaio. él adda yYopia 
édSnouv. | 
73 ¢ N \ \ lal 
XXVI. ‘Tro 6€ tov avtov ypédvov todTov 
’ lal 4 fal b] , \ \ 
A@nvatot tpidxovta vavs éfemenwav tepl tiv 
Aoxpioa cat} EvPotas ipa durXakny: éotpatiyyer 
\ > a / € ra \ > 
d€ avt@v Kvreoroutos o KrXewiov. Kat azo- 
Baces Tomodmevos THs TE TaPAPaXacciou EcTLY 
a 26 / \ / a e / y 
& €dnwoe Kat Opovioy eirev, ounpovs te EXaPev 
> lal \ > ’ , ‘\ / nr 
avTa@v, Kal é€v “AXown Tovs BonOyncavtas Aoxpav 
ayn éxpatnaev. 
/ \ \ >? A a 
XXVIII. ’Avéotyncav &€ cai Aiywytas TO atta 
Oépe. tovT@ €& Alyivns “A@nvator, abtovs Te Kal 
Pp , yevn y) S 
a a > / 

Taidas Kal yuvatcas, émikadéoavTes ovY HKLoTA 
a / , BP 3 \ \ A» 
TOU ToNé“ov odio aitious eivary Kal THY Aiy- 

> , ; > , a / 
vav acdharéotepov édaiveto tH LleXotrovyjnce@ 
/ a / Us 
ETLKELMEVNY aUT@VY TéeuyavTas eTrolKoUS ExeELD. 
\ > / ef > al > Sa \ \ 
kal €&érreurpay totepov ov TOA Es avTIY Tovs 
cr O\ a >] 
oikyntopas.  éxTecovat O€ Tots Alywntats ot 
/ / a a 
Aaxedaipovor Edocav Oupéav oikety Kal THY yh 
l / VIB 4 , , \ 
véwetOat, Kata te TO AOnvaiwrv dtddopov Kal 
ral / \ \ 
é6Tt od@y evepyéTar Hoav UT TOV cEetopov Kal 
lal ¢. / \ b] / € \ an 
tov Eikotov thy émavactacw. 1 d€ Ovpedtis 
a / na > , \ an 
yn peOopia tHs Apyetas cat Aakwvixns éotu, 
él OdXaccav Ka0ryKovoca. Kal ol pev avTav 
evtad0a w@knoav, oi b€ é€oTapnoavy Kata THY 
a@ddqv “EdAdSa. 
- an ? > “ , , \ 
XXVIII. Tod & avtovd Gépovs vousnvia cata 
id \ / tal > , 
ceArvnv, @oTEp Kal movoyv SoKel elvar yiyvecOat 


1 kar’ read by Hude, after Madvig. 
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along the coast, and visiting other place te 
depredations. 

XXVI. About this same time the Athenians sent 
out thirty ships to operate around Locris and at the 
same time to serve as a guard for Euboea, These 
were under the command of Cleopompus son of 
Clinias, who made descents upon various places along 
the seaboard and ravaged them, captured Thronium, 
some of whose inhabitants he took as _ hostages, 
and at Alope defeated in battle the Locrians who 
came to the defence of the town, 

Xxvik 1 In the course of this summer the Athen- 

—jans_ also expelled the Aeginetans from Aegina} to- 
gether with their wives and childr ren, making it their 
main charge against them that they were responsible 
for the war in which they were involved; besides 
Aegina lay close to the Peloponnesus, and it was 
clearly a safer policy to send colonists of their own 
to occupy it. And indeed-they_soon afterwards sent 
_thitherthe settlers.-As for the Aeginetan refugees, © 
the Lacedaemonians gave them Thyrea’ ‘to dwell in 
“and its territory~to cultivate, moved™to do this not 
only by the hostility of the Aeginetans towards the ® 
Athenians but also because the Aeginetans had done * 
them a service at the time of the earthquake and 
the revolt of the Helots.1 Nowthe district of Thyrea ~ 
is the border country between Argolis and Laconia, 
extending down to the sea. There some of the 
Aeginetans settled, while some were scattered over 
the rest of Hellas. 

XXVIII. During the same summer at the beginning 
of a lunar month? (the only time, it seems, when 


lof. 1. ci. 2, NI 
~ * August 3rd, 431 B.c. 
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Suvatov, 0 Atos €€éNuTTE peTa preaonuBpiav Kai 
Tar aveTANPwOON, yevomevos pynvoedns Kal ao- 
Tépwv Tivav expavevTov. 

XXIX. Kal év 76 atte Oéper Nupdodwpov tov 
Ilvdew, avdpa “ABSdnpitny, ob ceive tiv aderXdyy 
LutadrKns, duvdpevoyv Tap av7@ péya ot ’“AOnvaior 
TpoTEpov Tonréemtov vowiCovtes mpokevoy ezroin- 

\ / rs 4 

gavtTo Kal petevréurpavto, Bovomevor LuTadrKHv 

/ \ / lal / 4 
adict tov Tipew, Opaxav Baoiréa, Evppayov 

/ € \ / f = e “ / 
yevesbatr. o 6€ Trpns ovtos 0 Tod XuTAddxKov 

\ A Nes \ 7 , 
Tatnp TpaTtos Odpvaais THv peyardnv Racirerav 
oo / a ” , b , \ 
eri mwréov THS adAAns Opaxns Eerroinoev’ TOU 
yap mépos Kal avTovomov éott Opaxav. Tnpet dé 

an / \ , > ’ ; cal , 
to Ipoxvnv tHv Uavdioves am "A@nvav cyovrtt 
yuvaixa tpoanxe. o Trpns ovtos ovdév, ovdé 

qn 3 lal ‘ > / > : ih \ > ’ 
THs avTHns Opakns eyevovto, adr o pev ev Aavda 
THs Paxidos viv Karovupévns ys 0 Typevs! oxet, 
rOTE vo Opaxayv otkovpévyns, Kal TO Epyov TO 

v e lal b fol a 

mep. tov “Ituy ai yuvaixes ev TH yn TavTn 
»” as \ \ “ nA >? > s 
érpakav (moNAols O€ Kal TOY TOLNTa@Y Ev anddovos 
pvnun Aavrtas 9 Opvis éETwVOpaTTat), EiKOS TE 
Kal TO KHOos Llavdtova EvvdyracOar tis Ouyartpos 
Sia tocovTov ém wperta TH TMpos adXAHAOUS 
parrov 7 bia TOAXoY Hpepav és “OSptcas odor. 
Trpns 6€ odd€ TO adTo dvopa éywv Bacireds? 

1 Deleted by Hude, after van Herwerden, as not read by 


the Scholiast. 
2 re, in the MSS. after Bas:Aebs, deleted by Classen. 





1 7.e. their representative to look after Athenian interests 
in the country of Sitalees and Tereus. The latter had violated 
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f/f» 


such an occurrence is possible) the was eclipsed ; 
after midday ; it assumed the shape of a crescent an 
became full again, and during the eclipse some stars 
became visible. 

XXIX. In this summer, too, Nymphodorus son of 
Pythes, a man of Abdera, whose sister Sitalces had 
to wife, and possessing great influence with Sitalces, 
the Athenians made their proxenus! with that king, 
although they had hitherto regarded him as an 
enemy ; and they summoned him to Athens, wishing 
to gain Sitaleces, son of Teres and king of the 
Thracians, as their ally. Now this Teres, the father 
of Sitalces, was the first to found the great kingdom 
of the Odrysians, which extended over the larger 
part of Thrace; for a considerable portion of the 
Thracians are independent. This Teres is not in 
any way connected with Tereus who took from Athens 
to be his wife Procne the daughter of Pandion, nor 
indeed did they come from the same Thrace. Tereus 
dwelt at Daulia in the land now called Phocis, which 
was then occupied by Thracians, and it was in that 
land that the women? perpetrated their deed upon 
Itys. In fact many of the poets, when they refer to « 
the nightingale, call it the bird of Daulia. Besides. 
it was natural for Pandion to contract the marriage 
alliance for his daughter at so short a distance as 
Daulia with a view to mutual protection, rather than 
among the Odrysians, who are many days’ journey 
distant. ‘Teres, however, whose name was not the 
same as the other's, was the first king to attain 
Philomela, sister of Procne, and cut out her tongue to prevent 
her telling of it; but she revealed it by weaving the story 
into a piece of tapestry. 


2 The women, 7.e. Procne and Philomela, who murdered 
Itys, son of Procne, 
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a b ‘ "08 cal a! 2 }7 v 
TPWTOS ev KPaTEL puc@y éyéveto. ov bn dvTa 
\ , e 2? ~ , > ~ 
tov Lutarknv ot “AOnvaior Evpmaxov érrovovyto, 
a pe r Set 2 yy / \ 
Lovropevoe odhict ta él Opaxns xXwpia Kat 
Ilepdicxcav EvveEeXeiv avrov. €dOwv Te és Tas 
"AOnvas o Nupdodwpos tHv te Tov YetddKov 
Evupaylav évoince Kal Ladoxov Tov viov avtod 
, a / 3 \ / , e , 
A@nvaiov, Tov Te él Opaxns TWoEwov vTrEedéxeTo 
/ 
KaTaXVGELW"| TeicELY yap LtTaAKHY TewTELY OTPA- 
\ 7 ; , € , \ 
trav Opaxiav A@nvatots imméewv TE Kal Tred- 
al \ , ral 
tactav. EvvePiSace 5é€ cai Tov Lepdtexav Tois 
3 , \ / >? A 64 > fal 
A@nvaios Kal Pépunyv avt@ évrevcev atrodovvar: 
/ z > \ / / 
Evveotpatevaé te evOds Hepdixcas ert Xadkidéas 
\ 3 , \ / cf \ , 
peta “AOnvaiwv cal Poppiwvos. ottTw pév LiTad- 
e / lal , , 
kns te 0 Typew, Opaxav Bacirevs, Evupayos 
; , 
éyéveto “A@nvaiors cat Ilepdixxas 0 “AXeEdvépou, 
Makxedovwv Bacirevs. 
XXX. Of & & tais Exatov vavoly ’AOnvaior 
Sy , 
ére dvtes mrept IleNXomrévynoov Lordov te Kopuwv- 
Giwy moAtcpa aipovot Kal tapadidoact Uandar- 
n > \ fo) 
pevow “Axapvdvev povors THY yhv Kal mwodw 
/ 0 ied , e v > / 
véwerOar: kal “Actaxov, is Evapyos érupavver, 
AaBovtes KaTa Kpatos Kal éEeXacavtes avTov TO 
xwplov és tTHv Evppaxiav mpoceroincavto. ért 
te Kedadrdnviay tv vijcov mpoomdevoavtes 
/ v / lal \ e 
Tpoonyayovto ave paxns’ Keita O€ 7) Kedad- 
, a 9 / \ , a 
Anvia kata’ Axapvaviav cat Aevxada TeTpaTroNLs 
ovaa, Iladis, Kpavior, Lapaior, pavvor. tore- 
pov & ov TOAA® advexywpnoav at vies es Tas 


"AOnvas. 
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great power among the Odrysians. And it was his 
son, Sitalees, whom the Athenians wanted to make 
their ally, wishing him to help in subduing the 
places on the coast of Thrace and Perdiccas. So 
Nymphodorus came to Athens, brought about the 
alliance with Sitalces,and got Sadocus son of Sitalces 
made an Athenian citizen; and he promised also 
to bring the war in Thrace to an end, saying that he 
would persuade Sitalces to send the Athenians a 
Thracian force of cavalry and targeteers. Moreover, 
he brought about a reconciliation between Perdiccas 
and the Athenians, whom he persuaded to restore 
Therme! to him. Perdiccas immediately joined 
forces with the Athenians under, Phormio ? and took 
_the field against the Chalcidians. It was in this way 
that Sitalces son-of "feres;*king of the Thracians, 
became an ally of the Athenians, and also Perdiccas 
son.of. Alexander, king of the Macedonians. © 

XXX. Meanwhile the Athenians in the hundred 
ships, who were still opérating on the Peloponnesian 
coast, took Sollium, a town belonging to the Corin- 
thians, which they then handed over, the territory 
as well as the city, to the people of Palaerus in 
Acarnania, for their exclusive occupation. They also 
stormed Astacus, which Euarchus ruled as tyrant, 
drove hinf6Uf""and incorporated the place in their 
confederacy. Sailing then to the island of Cephal- 
lenia, they brought it over to their side without a 
battle. Now Cephallenia lies over against Acar- 
nania and Leucas and is a union of four communities, 
the Palians, Cranians, Samaeans, and Pronnians. 
And not long afterwards the ships withdrew to 
Athens. 


beef Wi Be Pei au leive 2s leve3, 
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XXXI. Ilepi d6€ to POivoTrwpov tod Oépous 
toutov "A@nvaiot wavédnuet, avtol Kat ot pét- 
orxot, oéBarov és tHv Meyapiéa Iepixréous Tod 
Eav0irmov otpatnyovvtos. Kal ot wepi IenXo- 
movynoov "A@nvaio. év tais éxaTov vavaiv 
(éruyov yap dn év Aiytvn dvtes em olKov ava- 
coprlomevor) os 70 QovTo Tous éx THS TONEDS 
TavoT pated év Meydpous Gvtas, émXevcav Tap 
avtous Kat EvveuetyOnoay. oT paTomebov TE 
péytctov 67 TovTO aOpoov *AOnvaiwy éyéveTo, 
axwalovons eTL THS TOAEWS Kal OUTH VevoonKviAs: 
unter yap oTALT@V OvK eXdacous Hoav avTol 

i “A@nvaior (yopis & avtots ot év Toredaig 
rpuryiduo Hoav), méeTotKoe O€ EvvecéBarov OUK 
€AXaoaous TPLOXLALOY OTALT OV, Yopis dé 0 aXXos 
6utros WidOv ovK oArLyos. Snwcavtes S€ TA 
TOAAA THS Ys avexwpnoav. éyévovto O€ Kal 
G&dXat UaTepov ev TO TOAEUM KATA ETOS ExagToOV 
éo Boral ‘AOnvateov és tyv Meyapisa kal imréwv 
Kal TavoTpatia, péypt ov Nicata éddw Or’ 
"AOnvatov. 

XXXII. ‘ErerxioOn dé Kal ‘“Atahavtn UO 
"AOnvatov @povptov Tov Oépovs TOUTOU TeAEUTOU 
TOS, 7 ETL Aoxpots TOUS ‘Or TOUVTiOLS VATOS, EpnuN 
TPOTEpoOv oOvGAa, TOD pn AnaTas éexTAEovtas é& 
"Orotvtos Kal TIS arys Aoxpisos KaKoupyelv 
THY EvBotav. tav7a ev év T@ Oéper TOUT@ peTa 
Thy IleXotrovyyciov éx THs ATTIKIS avaxopnow 
ery éveTO. 

XXXII. Tod & ériyiyvopévov yeuadvos Ki- 
apyos 0 "Axapvav, BovXopevos és Thy “Aotaxov 
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I. Toward autumn fof this pean tlie athe! 


nians with all their military forces, drawn both from cal 


the citizens and the resident aliens, invaded Megaris | 
under the command of Pericles son of Xanthippus;” 


who was general.!. The Athenians of the fleet of 
one hundred ships operating around Peloponnesus, 
who happened to be at Aegina on their way home, 
when they heard that the whole military force of the 
city was at Megara, sailed over and joined them. 
This was the largest army of Athenians that had 
ever béén-assémbled in one body; for the city was 
still at the height of its strength and not as yet 
stricken by the plague; the Athenians themselves 
numbered not less than ten thousand heavy in- 
fantry, not including the three thousand at Potidaea,? 
and there were three thousand heavy-armed aliens: 
who took part in the invasion, and, besides, a con- 
siderable body of light-armed troops. After they 
had ravaged most of the Megarian country they 
retired. Later on in the course of the war still 
other invasions were made by the Athenians into 
Megaris every year, both with the cavalry and with 
the whole army, until Nisaea was captured.3 


] 


/ 


XXXII. Towards the end of thig~summerjthe (1 » 


Athenians also fortified and _garrisone | Atalante,/the 
island which lies off Opuntian Locris and had hitherto 
been unoccupied. ‘Their object was to prevent 
pirates sailing from Opus and the other ports of 
Locris and ravaging Euboea. These were the events 
which took place during this summer after the 


withdrawal of the.Peloponnesians from Attica. | 
XXXIII. But in the ensuing winter} Euarchus the - 
Acarnanian, wishing to 1 ' us, persuaded 


1 i.e, one of the ten generals elected annually. 
2 of. 1. lxi. 4 3 Iv. lxvi.-lxix, 
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1 Hude inserts déxa, following Gertz. 
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the Corinthians to sail with forty ships and fifteen 
hundred heavy infantry and restore him to power, 
and for this purpose he himself hired some mer- 
cenaries. The commanders of the expedition were 
Euphamidas son of Aristonymus, Timoxenus son of 
Timocrates, and Eumachus son of Chrysis. They 
did in fact sail over and restore him; and wishing 
to acquire some other places along the seaboard of 
Acarnania they made the attempt but failed, and 
thereupon sailed for home. As they skirted the 
coast they touched at Cephallenia, where they 
made a descent upon the territory of the Cranians ; 
here deceived by the inhabitants through some sort 
of agreement they lost a few of their men by an un- 
expected attack of the Cranians, and finally, after 
they had got out to sea with considerable difficulty, 


managed to get back home. pps occu. 
XXXIV. In the course ofthe same phe 
Athenians, following the custom™6f their fathers, 
celebrated at the public expense the/ funeral. rites bf 
the first who had fallen in this war. The ceremony 
is as follows. ‘The bones of the departed lie in state 
for the space of three days in a tent erected for that 
purpose, and each one brings to his own dead any 
offering he desires. On the day of the funeral 
coffins of cypress wood are borne on wagons, one 
for each tribe, and the bones of each are in the 
coffin of his tribe. One empty bier, covered with a 
pall, is carried in the procession for the missing 
whose bodies could not be found for burial. Any 
one who wishes, whether citizen or stranger, may 
take part in the funeral procession, and the women 
who are related to the deceased are present at the 
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1 The Outer Cerameicus, just outside the Dipylon gate. 
This street was to Athens what the Appian Way was to 
Rome. 
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burial and make lamentation. The coffins are laid 
in the public sepulchre, which is situated in the most 
beautiful suburb! of the city; there they always bury 
those fallen in war, except indeed those who fell at 
Marathon ; for their valour the Athenians judged to 
be preéminent and they buried them on the spot 
where they fell. But when the remains have been 
laid away in the earth, a man chosen by the state, 
who is regarded as best endowed with wisdom and is 
foremost in public esteem, delivers over them an 
appropriate eulogy. After this the people depart. In 
this manner they bury; and throughout the war, 
whenever occasion arose, they observed this custom. 
Now over these, the first victims of the wat, Pericles 
son of Xanthippus was chosen to speak. And when™ 
tle proper time came, he advanced from the ile 
and took his stand upon a platform which had been 
built high in order that his voice might reach as far 
as possible in the throng, and spoke as follows: en 
XXXV. “Most of those who have spoken here in 
the past have commended the law-giver who added 
this oration to our ceremony, feeling that it is meet 
and right that it should be spoken at their burial 
over those who have fallen in war. To me, however, 
it would have seemed sufficient, when men have 
proved themselves -brave by valiant acts, by act 
only to make manifest the honours we render them 
—such honours as to-day you have witnessed in 
connection with these funeral ceremonics solemnized 
by the state—and not that the valour of many men 
should be hazarded on one man to be believed or not 
according as he spoke well or ill. For it is a hard 
matter to speak in just measure on an _ occasion 
where it is with difficulty that belief in the speaker’s 
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1 Those enumerated by Pericles in ch. xii .—money, army 
and navy. 
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accuracy. is established. For the hearer who is 
cognizant _of the facts and partial to the dead will 
pertiaps think that scant justice has been done 
in comparison{ with his own~wishes )jand his own 
knowledge, while he who is not so informed, when- 
ever he hears of an exploit which goes beyond> 
his own capacity, will be led_by envy. tothink 
there is some exaggeration. And indeed eulogies 
of.other_men are tolerable only in so far as each 
héarer thinks that he too has the ability to perforni: | 
any of the exploits of which hé héars ; but whatever 
goes beyond that~at- once excites envy and unbelief.” 
However, since our forefathers approved of this- 
practice as right and proper, I also, rendering obedi- 
ence to the law, must endeavour to the best of my 
ability to satisfy the wishes and beliefs of each of 
ou. Ae 
XXXVI. “I shall speak first of our ancestors, for 
itis right and at the same time fitting, on an occasion 
like this, to give them this place of honour, in re- 
ealling what they did. For this land of ours, in 
which the same people have never ceased to dwell in 
an unbroken line of successive generations, they by 
their valour’ transmitted to our times a free state. 
And not only are they worthy of our praise, but our 
fathers still more ; for they, adding to the inheritance 
which they received, acquired the empire we now 
possess and bequeathed it, not without-toil, to us who 
are alive to-day. And we ourselves here assembled, 
who are now for the most part still in the prime of 
life, have further strengthened the empire in most 
respects, and have provided our city with all re- 
sources,! so that it is sufficient for itself® both” in 
peace and in war. The military exploits whereby 
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1 zédeuov, Hude adopts Haase’s conjecture oA émiov. 





1 Alluding to the Spartans, whose institutions were said 
to have been borrowed from Crete ; in fact, throughout the 
whole speech the contrast is with Spartan conditions. 
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our several possessions were acquired, whether 
in any casé it” were we ourselves..or—our. fathers. 
that valiantly repelled the onset of war, Bar- 
barian or Hellenic, I will not recall, for I have no 
desire to speak at length among those who know. 
But I shall first set forth by what sort of training;we 
have come to our present position, and with’ what.. 
“political institutions and as the result of what manner 
of life our empire became great, and afterwards pro- 
ceed to the praise of these men; for I think that on 
the present occasion such a recital will be not in- 
appropriate and that the whole throng, both of citizens 
and of strangers, may with advantage listen to it. 
XXXVIT. ** We live under a form of government 
which does not emulate thé institutions of our neigh- 
bours!; on the contrary, we are ourselves a/ model 
which some? follow, rather than the imitators” of 
other peoples. “It is true that our_government- is 
called a democracy, because its adininistration is in the 
hands, not of the few, but of the many; yet while 
as regards the law all’men are on an equality for. 
the settlement of their private disputes, as regards 
the value set on them it is as each man is in any way 
distinguished that he is preferred to public honours, 





Sree sae 


not because he belongs to a particular class, but be- 
cause of personal merits ; nor, again, on the ground of 
poverty is a man barred from a public career by 
obscurity of rank if he but has it in him to do the 
state a«service. And not only in our public life are 
we liberal, but also as regards our freedom from 
suspicion of one another in the pursuits of every-day 
life ; for we do not feel resentment at our neighbour 


2 Possible allusion to the embassy sent from Rome in 
454 B.c. to examine the laws of Solon (Livy, iii. 31). 
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1 Referring especially to the contests at the chief festivals, 
like the Panathenaea and Dionysia, which by their artistic 
setting and performance were recreations of mind and spirit 
quite as much as physical exercises. 

2 Thucydides refers to the spiritual no less than to the 
physical products which the greatness of Athens attracts to 
her, to the poetry, music, and art which find there & con- 
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if he does as he likes, nor yet do we put on sour 
looks which, though harmless, are painful to behold. 

But while we thus avoid giving offence in our private 
intercourse, in our public. life we are restrained from 
lawlessness chiefly through reverent.fear, for wé 
render obedience to those in authority and to the 
laws, and especially to those laws which are ordained 
for the succour of the oppressed and those which, 
though unwritten;—bring upon the transgressor a. 
disgrace which all men recognize. 

XXXVIII. “ Moreover, we have provided for the 
spirit many relaxations from toil: we have games} 
~and sacrifices regularly throughout the year and 

homes fitted out with _ good taste and elegance ; and 
the delight we each day find in these things drives 
away sadness. And our city is so great that all the 
products of all the earth flow in upon us, and ours is 
the happy lot to gather in the good fruits of our 
own soil with no more home-felt ry of enjoy- 
ment than we do those of other lands.? 

XXXIX. “We are also superior to our opponents 

in our system of training for warfare, and this in-the 
following respects. In the first place, we throw our 
city open to all the world and we never by exclusion 
acts debar any one from learning or seeing anything 
which an enemy might profit by observing if it were 
not kept from his sight; for we placeeur depend- 
ence, not so much upon prearranged devices to 


genial home as well as to articles of commerce. On these 
latter compare a passage in the»pséido-Xenophontie Con- 
stitution of Athens (ii. 7), written somewhat earlier than this 
portion of ipiaeevdates’ history : ‘‘ Whatever desirable thing 
is found in Sicily, Italy, Cyprus, Egypt, Lydia, the Pontus, the 
Peloponnesus, or anywhere else, all these things are brought 
together at Athens on account of her mastery of the sea. * 
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1 Pericles here hints at his policy, outlined in ch. xiii. 2, 
of always acting on the defensive when the enemy forces are 
distinctly superior. 
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deceive, as upon the courage which springs from our 
own souls when we are called taaction, ~ -And-again, 
in-the-matter of education, whereas they from early 
childhood by a laborious discipline make pursuit of 
manly courage, we with our unrestricted mode of life | 
are none the less ready to~meet-any equality of 
hazard.t) And here is the proof» When the Lace- 
daemonians invade our territory they do not come 
alone but bring all their confederates with them, 
whereas we, going by ourselves against our neigh- 
bours’ territory, generally have no difficulty, though 
fighting on foreign soil against men who are defend- 
ing their own homes, in “overcoming them in battle. 
And in fact our united forces no enemy has ever yet 
met, not only because we are constantly attending to 
the needs of our navy, but also because on land we 
send our troops on many enterprises; but if they by 
chance engage with a division of our forces and defeat 
a few of us, they boast that they have repulsed us all, 
and if the victory is ours, they claim that they have 
been beaten by us all. If, then, by taking our ease 
rather than by laborious training and depending on a 
courage which springs more from manner of life than 
com ulsion of laws, we are ready to meet dangers, the 
gain is all ours, in that we do not borrow trouble by 
anticipating miseries which are not yet at hand, and 
when we come £0 the test we show ourselves fully 
aS pale as those who are always toiling ; and so our 

y is worthy of admiration in these respects, as well 
as in others. 

XL. “For we are lovers of beauty yet with no 
extravagance and lovers of wisdom yet without 
weakness. Wealth we employ rather as an oppor- 


\ tantty~fer action than as a subject fur boasting; 
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1 érépois <€repa> , Hude. 2 Hunde reads of adrol. 





1 As contrasted with the Spartans, whose officials made the 
most important decisions. 
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and with us it is not a shame for a man to ac- 
knowledge poverty, but the greater shame is for 
him ‘not to do his best to avoid it..- And 

will find united in the same persons an interest at 
once in_pri affairs, and in others 


of us w i ntion chi to business 


will find. no lack of insight into_political — ore 


For we alone regard the man who takes no part in 
public affairs, not as one who minds his own business, 
but as good for nothing; and we Athenians decide 
~ public questions for ourselves! or at least endeavour 
to arrive at a sound understanding of them, in the 
belief that itis not debate that is a hindrance to action, 
but rather not to be instructed by debate before the 
time comes for action. For in truth we have this point 
also of superiority over other men, to be most daring 
in action and yet at the same timé most given to re- 
flection upon the ventures we méan to” undertake ; : 
“with other” men; on the~contrary;~-boldness...means 
ignorance and reflection brings hesitation. And they 
would rightly be adjudged most courageous who, 
(realizing most clearly the pains no less than the 
pleasures involved, do not on that account turn away 
from danger. Again, in nobility of spirit, we stand 
in sharp contrast to most men; for it is not by 
receiving kindness, but by conferring it, that we 
acquire our friends~ Now he who confers the 
favour is a firmer friend, in that he is disposed, 
by continued goodwill toward the recipient, to 
keep the feeling of obligation alive in him?; but 
he who owes it is more listless in his friendship, 
knowing that when he repays the kindness it will 
count, not as a favour bestowed, but as a debt 
2 This must be the meaning of the Sate clause, but some- 
thing is perhaps wrong with the text. 
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1 xal, before ovdéy in the MSS., deleted by Kriiger. 


1 The reference is to Athenian colonies and cleruchies, 
which, according to the bearing of the natives, had been 
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repaid. And, finally, we alone confer our benefits 
without fear of consequences; not upon a calculation 
of the advantage we shall gain, but with confidence 
in the spirit of. liberality which.actuates us. 

XLI. “In a word, then, I say that our city as a 
whole is the school of Hellas, and that, as it seems to 
me, each individual amongst us could in his own per- 
son, with the utmost grace and -versatility, prove 
himself self-sufficient in the-most varied forms of 
activity. And that this is no mere boast inspired by 
the occasion, but actual truth, is attested by the very 
power of our city, a power which we have acquired in 
consequence of these qualities. For Athens alone 
among her contemporaries, when put to the test, is 
superior to the report of her, and she alone neither 
affords to the enemy who comes against her cause 
for irritation at the character of the foe by whom 
he is defeated, nor to her subject cause for com- 
plaint that his masters are unworthy. Many are 
the proofs which we have given of our power and 
assuredly it does not lack witnesses, and there- 
fore we shall be the wonder not only of the 
men of to-day but of after times; we shall need 
no Homer to sing our praise nor any other poet 
whose verses may perhaps delight for the moment 
but whose presentation of the facts will be dis- 
credited by the truth. Nay, we have compelled 
every sea and every land to grant access to~our 
daring, and have everywhere planted! Saceatas 
memorials both of evil to foes and of good to friends 
Such, then, is the city for which these men nobTy 
fought and ‘died, deeming it their duty not to let her 


attended with ill consequences for these (e.g. Oreos, and later 
Aegina) or good (e.g. on the Thracian coast). 
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1 gutiv: Hude brackets, 
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be taken from them; and it is fitting that every man 
who is left behind should suffer willingly for her 
sake. 

XLII. “It is for this reason that I have dwelt 
upon the greatness of our city; for I have desired to 
show you that we are contending for a higher prize 
than those who do not enjoy such privileges irr tike 
degree, and at the same time to let the praise of these 
men in whose honour [I am now speaking be made 
manifest by proofs. Indeed, the greatest part of 
their praise has already been spoken ; for when —I 
lauded the city, that was but the praise wherewith 
the brave deeds of these men and men like them 
have already adorned her; and there are not many 
Hellenes whose fame would be found, like theirs, 
evenly balanced with their deeds. And it seems to 
me that such a death as these men died gives proof 
enough of manly courage, whether as first revealing 
it or as affording its final confirmation. Aye, even in 
the case of those who in other ways fell short of 
goodness, it is but right that the valour with which 
they fought for their country should be set before all 
else ; for they have blotted out evil with good and 
have bestowed a greater benefht by their service to 
the state than they have done harm by their private 
lives. And no one of these men either so set his 
heart upon the continued enjoyment of wealth as to 
become a coward, or put off the dreadful day, yield- 
ing to the hope which poverty inspires, that if he 
could but escape it he might yet become rich; but, 
deeming the punishment of the foe to be more de- 
sirable than these things, and at the same time 
regarding such a hazard as the most glorious of all, 
they chose, accepting the hazard, to be avenged 
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1 So most MSS. Hude reads 7g with CG. 

2 «al: Hude brackets. 

3 Dobree’s correction for uaAAorv of the MSS. Haude inserts 
det and retains uaddAov. * Deleted by Hude. 

5 Suas: Hude brackets. 
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upon the enemy and to relinquish these other things, 
trusting to hope the still obscure possibilities of 
success, but in action, as to the issue that was before 
their eyes, confidently relying upon themselves. And 
then when the moment of combat came, thinking it 
better to defend themselves and suffer death rather 
than to yield and save their lives, they fled, indeed, 
from the shameful word of dishonour, but with life 
and limb stood stoutly to their task, and in the brief 
instant ordained by fate, at the crowning moment 
not of fear but of glory, they passed away. 

XLIII. “ And so these men then bore themselves 
after a manner that befits our city; but you who 
survive, though you may pray that it be with less 
hazard, should resolve that you will have a spirit to 
meet the foe which is no whit less courageous; and 
you must estimate the advantage of of such 2 a_spirit_ not 
alone_by a speaker's words, fo for he could make a 
long story in telling gs you—what you yourselves know 
as well as he—all the advantages that are to be gained 
by warding off the foe. Nay rather you must ae 
_fix_your_gaze-upon-the-power.of Athens_and becom 
lovers of her, and when the vision of her satholb 
has inspired y “you, | reflect that all this has been ac- 
quired by men of courage who knew their duty and 
in the hour of conflict were moved by: a high-sense 
of honour, who, if ever they failed in any enter- 
prise, were resolved that at least their country 
should not find herself deserted by their valour, but 
freely sacrificed to her the fairest offering! it was in 

1 %pavos, a joint contribution, the regular term for a con- 
tribution made for mutual benefit, eg. to a common meal, 
to a benevolent society, etc. Demosthenes (cont. Mid. 27) 


represents the state as a sort of benefit society to which 
every citizen owes a contribution, 
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deleted by Bredow. 
2 Hude reads réde edtuxés, following Abresch. 
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their power to give. For they gave their lives for 
the common weal, and inso doing won for themselves 
the praise which grows not old and the most dis- 
tinguished of all sepulechres—not that in which they 
lie buried, but that in which their glory survives in 
everlasting remembranee, celebrated on every occa- 
sion which gives rise to word of eulogy or deed of 
emulation. For the whole world is the sepulchre of 
famous men, and it is not the epitaph upon monuments 
set up in their own land that alone commemorates 
them, but also in lands not their own there abides in 
each breast an unwritten memorial of them, planted 
in the heart rather than graven on stone.. Do you 
therefore, now make these men your examples, and 
“freedom, be not too anxious about the dangers of 
war. For it is not those that are in evil plight who 
have. the best excuse for being unsparing of their 
lives, for they have no hope of better days, but 
rather those who run the risk, if they continue to 
live, of the opposite reversal of fortune, and those to 
whom it makes the greatest difference if they suffer 
a disaster. For to a manly spirit more bitter is 
humiliation associated with cowardice than death 
when it comes unperceived in close company with 
stalwart deeds and public hopes. 

XLIV. “Wherefore, I do not commiserate the 
parents of these men, as many of you as are present 
here, but will rather try to comfort them. For they 
know that their lives have been passed amid manifold 
vicissitudes ; and it is to be accounted good fortune 
when men win, even as these now, a most glorious 
death—and you a like grief—and when life has been 
meted out to them to be happy in no less than to 
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1 No one could be a member of the Boule or Senate till he 
was thirty, when he was almost certain to be married ; and, 
according to Deinarchus ($71), no man was allowed to speak in 
the Assembly until he had legitimate male issue (Zimmern). 

2 e.g Simonides. ¢f. Plut. Moral. 786 b: Suwvidns rcye 
mpos Tous éykadovvtTas aiT@ piAapyupiavy, bt: Tay KAAwY ameE- 
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die in. It will be difficult, I know, to persuade 
you of the truth of this, when you will constantly be 
reminded of your loss by seeing others in the enjoy- 
ment of blessings in which you too once took de- 
light ; and grief, I know, is felt, not for the want of 
the good things which a man has never known, but 
for what is taken away from him after he has once 
become accustomed to it. But those of you who are 
still of an age to have offspring should bear up in 
the hope of other children; for not only to many of 
you individually will the children that are born here- 
after be a cause of forgetfulness of those who are gone, 
but the state also will reap a double advantage—it 
will not be left desolate and it will be secure. For 
they cannot possibly offer fair and impartial counsel 
who, having no children to hazard,! do not have an 
equal part in the risk. But as for you who have 
passed your prime, count as gain the greater portion 
of your life during which you were fortunate and re- 
member that the remainder will be short; and be 
comforted by the fair fame of these your sons. For 
the love of honour alone is untouched by age, and 
when one comes to the ineffectual period of life it is 
not ‘gain’ as some say,“ that gives the greater 
satisfaction, but honour. 

XLV. “But for such of you here present as are 
sons and brothers of these men, I see the greatness of 
the conflict that awaits you—for the dead are always 
praised—and even were you to attain to surpassing 
virtue, hardly would you be judged, I will not say 


orepnucvos 81a Td yipas Noovav bwrd wits Ett ynpoBookeitat, THs 
and Tov Kepdalvery, Simonides replied to those who charged him 
with love of money, that, deprived by old age of other pleasures, 
he is still comforted by one, that of gain. 
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1 mpds +d avtimadov, the reading of ABFM[G]; rdv ayri- 
madkov CE. Hude reads ray avrimadwy, after Croiset, 
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their equals, but even a little inferior. For there is 
envy of the living on account of rivalry, but that 
which has been removed from our path is honoured 
with a good-will that knows no antagonism. -—-—-p 
“Tf I am to speak also of womanly virtues, re- 
ferring to those of you who will henceforth be in 
widowhood, I will sum up all in a brief admonition: 
Great is your glory if you fall not below the standard 
which nature has set for your sex, and great also is 
hers of whom there is least talk among men whether 
in praise or in blame. 
XLVI. “I have now spoken, in obedience to the 
law, such words as I had that were fitting, and those 
whom we are burying have already in part also 
received their tribute in our deeds;! besides, the 
state will henceforth maintain their children at the 
public expense until they. grow to manhood, thus 
offering both to the dead and to their survivors a 
crown of substantial worth as their prize in such con- P 
tests. For where the prizes offered for virtue are 
greatest, there are found the best citizens. And 
now, when you have made due lament, each for his Fatid 
own ‘dead, depart.” an ee 
XLVII. Such were the funeral ceremonies that took 
place during this winter, the close of which brought 
the first year of this war to an end. At the very _ 
beginning of summer the Peloponnesians and their(420 ne 
allies, with two-thirds of their forces as before,? in- — 
vaded Attica, under the command of Archida son 
of Zeuxidamus, king of, the he Lacedaemonians, , and 
establishing themselves p pr roceeded to TAVERE- the _ 
_country... And before they had been many “days in — in 
1 4.e. the honours shown them throughout the rest of the 
ceremony, described in ch. xxxiv, as contrasted with the 
words of the eulogist. * Gg. en. x & 
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ToANaS Tw nuépas ev TH’ ATTLKH ) VOTOS TPATOV 
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> n > / € \ a a , 
TE AUTOY aTéTTNGAY UTO TOU KAKOD VIK@pMEVOL. 
XLVIII. "HpEato 65é 76 pév mp@tov, ws Xé- 
yetat, €& AiOromias THs UTép Aiydrtou, émeta 
be Kal és AiyuTrov kat AtBinv KxatéBn Kal és 
THY Bactréos yy THV TORAH. és dé Ty. ’A@n- 
varay modw é€arivaiws éverrese, Kal TO 7 pa- 
Tov év TO Tlecpacet ippato TOV avbporror, WOTE 
Kab érdyOn UT avTaV ws ot Iedomovynavoe 
pappaxa eo BeBArjovev és Ta ppéata: Kpyva 
yap ove joav avTot. DoTepov dé Kal és 
THY GVW OAL adbixero cal eOvnoKoV TONKX@ 
Haddov On. AEyeT@ pev OvV Teph QUTOU @S 
ExaoTos yeyvodker Kal iat pos Kal iSvarns ag’ 
OTov eixos Hv} yeves Oar aUTO, Kal Tas aitias 
aoTivas vopiter Too auTns peTaBorrs ikavas 
elvae:” éy@ 6€ olov TE eyiryvero réEw Kal ad 
@v av TIS CKOTOY, El ToTEe Kal avOis émumécot, 


1 jv: Hude deletes. 

2 Sivauw és Td petaotioa oxeiv, in the MSS. after efva, 
deleted by Gesner; Hude deletes ixavas efva: and és 7d 
peraotioa, with F. Mueller. 
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Attica the plague 4 began for the first time to show 
itself dmong the Athenians. It is said, indeed, to 
have broken out before in many places, both in Lemnos 
and elsewhere, though no pestilence of such extent 
nor any scourge so destructive of human lives is on 
record anywhere. For neither were physicians able 
to cope with the disease, since they at first had to treat 
it without knowing its nature, the mortality among 
them being greatest because they were most exposed 
to it, nor did any other human art avail. And 
the supplications made at sanctuaries, or appeals to 
oracles and the like, were all futile, and at last men 
desisted from them, overcome by the calamity. 
XLVIII. The) disease began, it is said,in Ethiopia | 
beyond. Egypt, aiid then descended into Egypt and 
Libya and spread over the greater part of the 
King’s territory. Then it suddenly fell upon the 
city of Athens, and attacked first the inhabitants ot 
the Peiraeus, so that the people there even said that 
the Peloponnesians had put poison in their cisterns ; 
for there were as yet no public fountains there. But 
afterwards it reached the upper city also, and from 
that time the mortality became much greater. Now 
any one, whether physician or layman, may, each 
according to his personal opinion, speak about its 
probable origin and state the causes which, in his 
view, were sufficient to have produced so great a 
departure from normal conditions; but I shall de- 
scribe its actual course, explaining the symptoms, 
from the study of which a person should be best able, 


1 It is perhaps impossible to identify the plague of Athens 
with any known disease. Grote describes it as an eruptive 
typhoid fever. It has perhaps more symptoms in common 
with typhus than with any other disease, 
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pariot av EXO TL T poelo@s pi aryvoeiv, TavUTa 
énioce avTos TE VoonaAas Kal avTOS (b@Y adXOUS 
TATYOVTAS. 

XLIX. To pev yap eros, @S @pororyetTo éx 
TAVTOD, padiota 67) € exelvo avooov és Tas addas 
acGeveias eT UY XavEeV ov: et € Tes Kal T pouKape 
Tl, €S TOUTO TaVTA amex pin. TOUS O€ addous an’ 
ovdemlas Tpopacews, arr’ éEaidvys vrytets ovTas 
Tp@Tov pev THS KEPAarS Oéppat ioxyupal Kal TOV 
oplarpav épuOjpara Kal proyoous éXduBave, 
Kal Ta evTOS, q Te papvé Kal 7 yrocoa, evOus 
ai maroon nv Kal mvedua atom ov Kal dug woes 
noier eTrelTa & aUT@V TTAppos Kab Bpayxos 
ereyiyvero, Kal év ov TOAN@ xX povep KaTtéBawev € és 
Ta arn 0 Tovos meTa Bnyos t loxupov- Kal o7roTe 
eS TH Kapovay ornpigerev, avéaT pepe TE QUTNDY, 
Kal anoxabapaets Xorms Tao aL Grau vo vee 
avowac weve elaly émncav, Kal avTal pera Tahat- 
Toplas peyarys, AVE Te ToL Teloow evéim Te 
Kev omacpov evdiootca ia Xupor, TOUS pev peTa 
TavTa Awgycavra, Tous bé Kal TOAA@ _botepov. 
kal T@ pev eEwOev aT TOMEVD Tol capa ovuT 
ayav Deppov jy ovTe xXdwpov, aX’ wmrépvOpor, 

TENUTVOV, prvuKtaivass puKpats Kal EdXKeow e&nu- 
Onkos" Ta O€ € évTos ovTas EKALETO Gate NTE TOV 
Tavu AETTOV iuatiov Kal oLvdSovY TAS emuBoras 

pnd adXo TL % yupvol avéxer Gat, Hoiota Te av és 

Bop ux pov aopas avtovs pimtew (xal TONXOL 

TOUTO TOV TEA LEVOV avOpwrev Kat edpacay é és 

ppeara) TH divrn aTavere@ Evvexopevoe Kal €v TO 

omol@ KaberoT KEL TO TE mréov kab €accov To- 
1 Added by Hude, 
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having knowledge of it beforehand, to recognize it 
if it should ever break out again. For I had the 
disease myself and saw others sick of it. 

XLIX. That year, as was agreed by all, happened 
to be unusually free from disease so far as regards the 
other maladies; but if anyone was already ill of any 
disease all terminated in this. In other cases from 
no obvious cause, but suddenly and while in good 
health, men were seized first with intense heat of the 
head, and redness and inflammation of the eyes, and 
the parts inside the mouth, both the throat and the 
tongue, immediately became blood-red and exhaled 
an unnatural and fetid breath. In the next stage 
sneezing and hoarseness came on, and in a short 
time the disorder descended to the chest, attended 
by severe coughing. And when it settled in the 
stomach, that was upset, and vomits of bile of every 
kind named by physicians ensued, these also attended 
by great distress; and in most cases ineffectual 
retching followed producing violent convulsions, 
which sometimes abated directly, sometimes not 
until long afterwards. Externally, the body was not 
so very warm to the touch; it was not pale, but 
reddish, livid, and breaking out in small blisters and 
ulcers. But internally it was consumed by such a 
heat that the patients could not bear to have on 
them the lightest coverings or linen sheets, but 
wanted to be quite uncovered and would have liked 
best to throw themselves into cold water—indeed 
many of those who were not looked after did throw 
themselves into cisterns—so tormented were they 
by thirst which could not be quenched; and it was 
all the same whether they drank much or little. 
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They were also beset by restlessness and sleeplessness 
which never abated. And the body was not wasted 
while the disease was at its height, but resisted sur- 
prisingly the ravages of the disease, so that when the 
patients died, as most of them did on the seventh or 
ninth day from the internal heat, they still had some 
strength left; or, if they passed the crisis, the 
disease went down into the bowels, producing there 
a violent ulceration, and at the same time an acute 
diarrhoea set in, so that in this later stage most of 
them perished through weakness caused by it. For 
the malady, starting from the head where it was first 
seated, passed down until it spread through the 
whole body, and if one got over the worst, it seized 
upon the extremities at least and left its marks 
there ; for it attacked the privates and fingers and 
toes, and many escaped with the loss of these, though 
some lost their eyes also.!. In some cases the sufferer 
was attacked immediately after recovery by loss of 
memory, which extended to every object alike, so 
that they failed to recognize either themselves or 
their friends. 

L. Indeed the character of the disease proved such 
that it bates description, the violence of the attack 
being in each case too great for human nature to 
endure, while in one way in particular it showed 
plainly that it was different from any of the familiar 
diseases: the birds, namely, and the fourfooted 
animals, which usually feed upon human bodies, 
either would not now come near them, though many 
lay unburied, or died if they tasted of them. The 
evidence for this is that birds of this kind became 

1 Evidently as the result of gangrene, due to stoppage of 
circulation. This after-effect of typhus was of common oc- 


currence in the outbreak in the Balkans in 1915. 
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noticeably scarce, and they were no longer to be 
seen either about the bodies or anywhere else; 
while the dogs gave a still better opportunity to 
observe what happened, because they live with 
man. 

LI. Such, then, was the general nature of the 
disease ; for I pass over many of the unusual symp- 
toms, since it chanced to affect one man differently as 
compared with another. And while the plague lasted 
there were none of the usual complaints, though if 
any did occur it ended in this. Sometimes death 
was due to neglect, but sometimes it occurred in spite 
of careful nursing. And no one remedy was found, 
I may say, which was sure to bring relief to those 
applying it--for what helped one man hurt another 
—and no constitution, as it proved, was of itself 
sufficient against it, whether as regards physical 
strength or weakness,! but it carried off all without 
distinction, even those tended with all medical 
care. And the most dreadful thing about the 
whole malady was not only the despondency of 
the victims, when they once became aware that 
they were sick, for their minds straightway yielded 
to despair and they gave themselves up for lost 
instead of resisting, but also the fact that they 
became infected by nursing one another and died 
like sheep. And this caused the heaviest mor- 
tality ; for if, on the one hand, they were restrained 
by fear from visiting one another, the sick perished 
uncared for, so that many houses were left empty 
through lack of anyone to do the nursing; or if, on 
the other hand, they visited the sick, they perished, 


1 z.e. ‘‘no constitution was of itself strong enough to 
resist or weak enough to escape the attacks” (Jowett). 
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especially those who made any pretensions to good- 
ness. For these made it a point of honour to visit 
their friends without sparing themselves at a time 
when the very relatives of the dying, overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of the calamity, were growing 
weary even of making their lamentations. But still 
it was more often those who had recovered who had 
pity for the dying and the sick, because they had 
learnt what it meant and were themselves by this 
time confident of immunity; for the disease never 
attacked the same man a second time, at least not 
with fatal results. And they were not only con- 
gratulated by everybody else, but themselves, in the 
excess of their joy at the moment, cherished also a 
fond fancy with regard to the rest of their lives that 
they would never be carried off by any other disease. 

LII. But in addition to the trouble under which 
they already laboured, the Athenians suffered further 
hardship owing to the crowding into the city of the 
people from the country districts; and this affected 
the new arrivals especially. For since no houses 
were available for them and they had to live in huts 
that were stifling in the hot season, they perished in 
wild disorder. Bodies of dying men lay one upon 
another, and half-dead people rolled about in the 
streets and, in their longing for water, near all the 
fountains. The temples, too, in which they had 
quartered themselves were full of the corpses of those 
who had died in them; for the calamity which 
weighed upon them was so overpowering that men, 
not knowing what was to become of them, became 
careless of all law, sacred as well as profane. And 
the customs which they had hitherto observed re- 
garding burial were all thrown into confusion, and 
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éVattov 5€ ws Exactos edvvaTo. Kal ToAXOl és 
avatayvvtous Onkas éTpadTovTo oTdve. TOV éT- 
/ \ \ \ ” / , 
Tnoelwy Oia TO GUXVOS On TpoTeOVavaL odhicw* 
» aes. \ \ b } / \ / 
éml Tupas yap adroTpias POdcavtes TOvs vyncav- 
/ La nr 
Tas ol pev erriOevtes TOV EaUT@Y VvEexpoyv UdHATTor, 
f 
of 6€ Kalopévov aAXov érLiBadovtes avwOev dv 
héporey atrncav. 
lal \ s ~ 
LIII. Ilp@tov re jpEe Kai és TAXA TH Tore 
ee rE > / \ , a 5a \ ’ or 
él TA€OV avouias TO VOoNMAa. pdov yap éToApa 
a , 5 , \ > 
Tis & TpoTepov amexpUTTeTO pn Kal Hdovny 
lal \ e lal al 
Tove, ayxliaTtpopov THY meTaBorAnY opayTes TOV 
/ Ld lal 
Te evoarmoveyv Kal aipvidiws OvncKortay Kal TOV 
oveevy mpoTepov KexTnpévwv, evOrs 5é TaKeivwr 
/ \ / 
€XOVTMY. WaTE TAXELAS TAS éTTAUpETELS Kal TPOS 
\ / a / 
TO TepTvoyv nElovy TroetcOaL, Ednuepa Ta TE TO- 
\ \ lA e / / 
Hata Kal Ta YpHU“ATA oOMoiws HYyoUpevoL. Kal TO 
pev Tpotadaitwpeiv! To SoEavTt KAX@ OvSels TpO- 
> + / > \ a... aN Ss val 
Oupos nv, Adnrov vouifwv et mplv ém’ avTo €dOeiv 
/ ef \ e \ / 
SitapOapycetat, 6 Te dé On Te 750 TavTaydbev TE 
a \ \ 
és avTO KEepdaXd€ov, TOTO Kal KadOV Kal YpHoLpov 
, A \ , a“ , , ’ 
KkatéoTn. Oeav dé poBos 7} avOpw@rwv vomos ov- 
ral \ / e / 
dels aTreipye, TO meV KpLvOVTES Ev Opotw Kal oéBeww 
fa) e lal 
Kal fn €K TOU TavTas opav ev iow aTrOAAUpEVOUS, 
n \ e / > \ > / / fal 
Ta@v O€ auapTnudTwv ovdels EATriSMY pEexXpL TOU 


1 With CE, the other MSS. mrpoorada:rwpeir. 





1 ¢.e, they concealed the fact that they were acting after 
their own pleasure (the uh being induced by the negative 
idea in awexpUmrero). 
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they buried their dead each one as he could. And 
many resorted to shameless modes of burial because 
so many members of their households had already 
died that they lacked the proper funeral materials. 
Resorting to other people’s pyres, some, anticipating 
those who had raised them, would put on their own 
dead and kindle the fire; others would throw the 
body they were carrying upon one which was already 
burning and go away. 

LIII. In other respects also the plague first in- 
troduced into the city a greater lawlessness. For 
where men hitherto practised concealment, that 
they were not acting purely after their pleasure,! 
they now showed a more careless daring. They 
saw how sudden was the change of fortune in the 
case both of those who were prosperous and _ sud- 
denly died, and of those who before had nothing 
but in a moment were in possession of the pro- 
perty of the others. And so they resolved to get 
out of life the pleasures which could be had 
speedily and would satisfy their lusts, regarding their 
bodies and their wealth alike as transitory. And 
no one was eager to practise self-denial in prospect 
of what was esteemed honour,? because everyone 
thought that it was doubtful whether he would live 
to attain it, but the pleasure of the moment and 
whatever was in any way conducive to it came to be 
regarded as at once honourable and expedient. No 
fear of gods or law of men restrained; for, on the 
one hand, seeing that all men were perishing alike, 
they judged that piety and impiety came to the same 
thing, and, on the other, no one expected that he 


2 Or, reading rpocrada:twpeiv, ‘to take trouble about what 
was esteemed honour.” 
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, , \ A \ / > a 
dixny yevecOar Biovs av THY Tiwwpiay avTidodvat, 
/ / lal 
morv O€ pelfm THY 76n KaTeWndioperny opav 
nr a \ 3 fal 
eTriKpewacOnvat, Vv Tpiv eumecelty eLKos Elvat TOU 
Biov Tt avroXadoat. 
\ e al 
LIV. Torovtm pév aber ot “AOnvaio. trepitre- 
, ] / ’ 4 D4 9 / 
coves émélovto, avOpwTwv Tt évdov OvncKovtwv 
\ a ” / ’ = lal al e rd \ 
Kal ys &Ew Snovpévns. év 58 TO KaK@ ola eiKos 
al na e 
aveuwncOncav Kai Tovde Tod érous, HdoKovTEs ot 
/ 7 v , 
mpeaBvtepot Tadat adecbat ” HEer Awpiaxos 10- 
Py \ * x re > oO ” b i \ > 4 
ELLOS KAL AOLWOS Gp avT@. éyévEeTO meV Od EpLs 
an , \ \ , is la 
Tots avOpwrros pt) Aotwov @vouacOat ev TO Erret 
e \ a la) > \ , > -F Nip oDLLA rn 
UTO TOV TAAALMV, AANA ALMOP, éviknoe Oé Erk TOD 
, su y \ I A € \ ” 
TAPOVTOS ELKOTWS oLpov ELpHabat ot yap avOpo- 
/ ral 
TOL Tpos & ETAaTXOV THY pYHnuNnY eTroLODYTO. HY 
ep Q 
5€ ye olwat Tote aXXos TOAEMOS KaTAaNaBn Aow- 
\ a ef \ a / , 
plixos tovde tatepos Kal EvpBH yevécOar Armor, 
\ 
KATA TO €LKOS OUTWS dooVTaL. pun Oe éyévETO 
n /, / a 
kai Tov Aakedaipoviwy xpnotnpiou Tots eidocuyr, 
4 al \ a 
OTe ETEpwTHoW avTois Tov Oeov Eb YpH TONEMELY 
rn n ‘4 
aVetNe KATA KPaTOS TOAELOVGL ViKkny écecOat, Kar 
\ Ss a 
autos épn EvdAXrppecOat. TreEpl wév odv Tod ypn- 
/ \ b) e al 
oTNplLov TA yuyvoueva tKalov omota elvat: éoBe- 
\ lal 4 € 4 ” 
PrnxoTwv bé Tov IleXoTovynTiwv 7 vocos %}pEaTO 
evOus. Kal és wev IleXotrovynoov ovK éanrOev, 6 
\ ” > nr > / ee. / \ 
TL Kat afvov eitretv, émreveiwato de "AOnvas pev 





1 of. I. cxviii. 3. 
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would live to be called to account and pay the penalty 
of his misdeeds. On the contrary, they believed that 
the penalty already decreed against them, and now 
hanging over their heads, was a far heavier one, and 
that before this fell it was only reasonable to get 
some enjoyment out of life. 

LIV. Such then was the calamity that had befallen 
them by which the Athenians were sore pressed, 
their people dying within the walls and their land 
being ravaged without. And in their distress they 
recalled, as was natural, the following verse which 
their older men said had long ago been uttered : 


* A Dorian war shall come and pestilence with it.” 


A dispute arose, however, among the people, some 
contending that the word used in the verse by the 
ancients was not XAomds, “pestilence,” but Arpds, 
‘famine,’ and the view prevailed at the time that 
“pestilence’”” was the original word; and quite 
naturally, for men’s recollections conformed to their 
sufferings. But if ever another Dorian war should 
visit them after the present war and a famine 
happen to come with it, they would probably, I fancy, 
recite the verse in that way. Those, too, who were 
familiar with it, recalled that other oracle given to the 
Lacedaemonians, when, in answer to their inquiry 
whether they should go to war, the god responded 
that if they “warred with all their might victory 
would be theirs,” adding that he himself would 
assist them.! Now so far as the oracle is concerned, 
they surmised that what was then happening was 
its fulfilment, for the plague broke out immediately 
after the Peloponnesians had invaded Attica; and 
though it did not enter the Peloponnesus to any 
extent, it devastated Athens most of all, and next 
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udduoTa, émetta 5€ Kal TOY AAV YopioY Ta 
To\vavOpwToTaTa. TavTa wey TA KATA THY VOTO 
ryevouena. 

LV. Of 6é Tlerorovynacor émrel6n eTeEHLOV TO 
Tmedlon, Tapi Gor € és THY Udpanov yi Kadoupevny 
HEX pL Aavpetov, ob Ta apyvpeva péTar|a coTW 
"AOnvaiors. Kal Tp@TOv pev ETE{LOV TAUTNY D 
qT pos Tlehorrovunaov opa, émerta dé THY pos 
EvBorav te ral “Avs pov TET pampwevny. Tlepuxdfjs 
6e oTpatnyos @v Kal TOTE mepl pev TOD 7) émeEt- 
éva TOUS “AOnvatous THY AUTHVY yv@punv Elyev 
MoTrEp Kal év TH TpoTepa éo Bon}. 

LVI. "Ett 3 avtav év TO wedi OvT@V, T pW 
és TV Tapariav édOeiv, ExaTov veov émim)houv 
TH IleXotovyntm tapeoKevateto, Kal érrerdy 
ETOLLA HV, aVNyETO. Hye O él TOV vedv OTALTAS 
"AOnvatwy Tetpakicyirious Kal imméas TpLako- 
cious €v vavolv intaywyols Tpa@Tov TOTE ek TOV 
TARALOY veo mounbeia ats: Evvertparevovto dé 
Kat Xiou Kal Aéo Bro TEVTHKOVTA vavoiv. OTe oe 
aVIYETO 1) OTpAaTLA AUTH "AOnvaior, IleXozrop- 
vnotouvs KatédLTOY THS “ATTLKIS Ovtas év TH 
Tapania. ap Lk owEvoL d€ és ‘Emridaupov TAS TleXo- 
TovyngOU ETEMOV THS YS THY TOANHD, kal 7 pos 
THY TONW 7 poo Banovtes és éhmida pev mprOov 
“TOD éheiv, ou pévToL Tpouxwpnaé ye. avayayo- 
pevor O€ €K TAS. ‘Exridavpou € eTe MOV THY TE Tpobn- 
vida yy kat “Adiada Kal ‘Epmwovida: éote O€ 
tavta mavta émiBardocta THs Ledotovyncov. 
dpavtes 6€ am’ avTav adixovto és IIpacids, Tis 
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Fak 

to Athens the places which had the densest popula- | 

tion. So much for-the. history of the plague. ) 

LV. The Peloponnesians, after ravaging tleplain, 

advanced into the district called Paralus} as far as . 

Laurium, m, where are the silver mines of the Athe- X 
nians. And first they ravaged that part of this 
district which looked towards the Peloponnesus, and 
afterwards the part facing Euboea and Andros. But 
Pericles, who was general, still held to the same 
policy as during the earlier invasion, insisting that 
the Athenians should not take the field against 

them. 

LVI. InbPerces y had left the plain and entered 
the Paralus,-Pericles liad begun to equip a fleet of a 
hundred ships to sai against the-Peloponnésus, ‘and 
when all was ready he put to sea. He took with 
him on the ships four thousand Athenian hoplites 
and three hundred cavalry in horse-transports, then 
employed for the first time, which had been made 
out of the old galleys. The Chians and Lesbians 
also took part in the expedition with fifty ships. 
And when this armament of the Athenians put to 
sea, the Peloponnesians whom they left in Attica 
were-alt ady in the Paralian district. On reaching 
Epidaurus jn the Peloponnesus the Athenians ra- 
Soin most of that land; they also attacked the city, 
but, though they at first had hopes of taking it, they 
did not succeed. Then, leaving Epidaurus, they went 
to sea again, and ravaged the territory of Troezeny 
~Halieis, and_Hermione, which are all on the Pélo- 
ponnésian coast. ~ “Siting next from this region they 
1 The plain referred to was that about Athens, while the 


Paralian district was the sea-coast, or south-eastern part, 
terminating in the promontory of Sunium, 
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Aakwvinns trordtcpa émiOardootov, Kal THs TE 
ys Etewov Kal avTO TO TOALTMA EiNOV Kal eTOp- 
Oncav. tadta dé Toucavtes é€7 vixov avexo- 
pncay. Tous 6€ Terorovyncious OUKETL KatéhaPov 
€v TH ‘Arrixh 6 OVTAS, aXn’ avaxexopnKoras. 

LVIL. “Ocov &é _Xpévov ot TE TeXomovynccoe 
Hoav év TH oH TH ‘AOnvatov Kal OL "AOnvaior 
eo TpaTevov érl TOY VEwY, 1) yoo os év Te 7H oTpa- 
TUG TOUS ‘A@nvaious EbOerpe Kal év TH TOXEL, dare 
Kal er€xOn TOUS Iedorovynaious deicavras TO 
yoonpa, @s éemuvOavovro TOV aUTOMONY 6Te év 
TH) TONEL ein kat Qantovtas dpa no Oavovro, 
Oaacov €x TIS vis efedGeiv. ™] be ea Bony TaUTy 
TAEeio TOV Te x povoy évéwetvav Kal THY YiVv TWacay 
ETEMOV* Huepas yap TEToapaKoVTA adioTa ev TH 
yn tH Attixn éyévovto. 

LVIIL. Tod & atdtod Oépous”Ayvev o Nixiov 
kai KXedroutos 0 KnXewiov, Evatpatnyor ovtes 
Ilepixdé€ovs, AaBovtes THD oTpaTiapv HITEp €KELVOS 
eXpncaro éoTpatevoay evOvs emt Xark«idéas Tous 
eri Opakns Kal Tloretéavay ¢ eTL TON OPKOUMEVNY, 
ah ixopevor dé pnxavas Té 7H Llotedaia mpoce- 
pepov Kai Tavrl TpoTre eT ELPOVTO édelv. ™ pou- 
ywpe. 5€ avtois ovTEe 7 alpeois THS TONES OUTE 
TaAXNa THS TapagKevys akiws: emiyevoméevn yap 
¢€ / > rn \ / >’ / \ ] 

7) voros évtavla on mavu émlece TOUS A@n- 
vaious, b0eipovea THY oT parlay, @OTE KAL TOUS 
T poTepous oT paTLoTas vooncar TAV ‘AGnvaiwy 
amo THs Ew “Ayvovt otpatias év T@ TPO TOD 





1 On the expedition against the Peloponnesian coasts, cy. 
ch. lvi. 8 of, ie bales 
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came ito Prasiae,/a town on the coast of Laconia, \_ 
where they not-only_ravaged parts of the country, ~* 
f but also captured the town itself™and’ pillaged ite. 
After they had completed these operations they went / 
_ back home, where they found that the Peloponne- 
._Sians were no longer in Attica but had retired. _ 
~ LVII. During this entire period, While the Pelo- 
ponnesians were in Attica and the fleet of the Athe- 
nians was on the expedition, the plague was making 
havoc among the Athenians, both in their fleet and 
in the city. The statement was therefore made that 
the Peloponnesians left Attica in haste because they 
were afraid of the disease, since they not only heard 
from deserters that it was in the city, but also could 
see them burning their dead. In this invasion, how- 
ever, they remained in Attica longer than at any 
other time, and also ravaged the entire country ; 
indeed they.were in Attica almost forty days. 
~~LEVITI. In the.same summer Hagnon son ot 
Nicias and Cleopompus son of Clinias; Colleagues 
of Pericles, taking the armament which he had 
employed,! at once set out on an expedition 
against the Chalcidians in Thrace and against Poti- 
festa wae ga under siegé;?” Sha OH their 
arrival..they brought siege-engines to bear upon 
Potidaea, and tried in every way to take it. But no 
success commensurate with the appointments of the 
expedition attended their efforts, either in their at- 
_ tempt to capture the city or otherwise; for the 
' plague broke out and sorely distressed the Athenians 
“there, playing such havoc in the army that even the 
Athenian soldiers of the first expedition, who had 
hitherto been in good health, caught the infection 


* The 3,000 soldiers of the first expedition ; cf. ch. xxxi. 2 
and 1. lxi. 4. 
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, e / / \ \ e-ie¢ , 
Ypove Uytaivovtas. Dopptwv dé Kat o1 eEaxdovor 
| / > / = \ / ec A 
Kal xidton ovKéTL Hoav Tepi Xadxioéas. oO pev 
= ad > 4 la \ > \ > , 
otv “Ayvav aveywpnoe Tats vavolv és Tas A@n- 
, e lal 
vas, GTO TeETpAaKlaXtALwY OTALT@Y YLALOUS Kal 
na / / 
TEVTNKOVTA TH VOTW aTrOAETAS Ev TETTAPaKOVTA 
/ fal 
parloTa Npépais' ob S€ TpoTEpoL oTpaTLM@TaL 
/ A 
KaTa Yopav jévovTes erodLopKovy THY Ilotet- 
dacav. 
/ a 
LIX. Mera 6€ tiv devtépay écBornv Ttav 
/ ’ lal fal a 
IleXorrovynciwyv ot “A@nvaior, as } Te yh avTov 
/ 
érétunto To SevTEepov Kal 7) vooos eTéxetTO awa 
\ e / > / 4.4 , \ \ 
Kat O TOAELOS, NAXOLWYTO TAS YyYWp"aS, Kal TOV 
\ / > > / > e / al 
pev Tlepixréa év aitia eixov ws Telcavta odds 
moNeuety Kat OL éxetvov tais Evydopats trepr- 
\ 
memTwKOTES, mpos O€ Tovs Aaxedatpoviovs wp- 
a \ / \ 
unvto Evyywpeiv: Kal mpéoBes Tivas TréwWavTes 
‘4 
@s auToUs ampaxtor éyévovto. Tavtaxobev Te 
a ’ / a 
Th yvoun aropo. KabeotnKoTes evéxetvTO TO 
lal e r 
Tlepixre?. 0 O€ op@y avTov’s Tpds Ta TapovTa 
yakeTalvovtas Kal TavTa ToLodYTAS aTrEp AUTOS 
Hrmite, EVANoyov moijcas (éte 8 e€atpaTnyet) 
bp] 4 a / \ > \ ‘ >? / 
€BovreTo Oapcivai Te Kal aTayayav TO opy.fo- 
a , \ \ 
pevov THS yvouNsS Tpos TO HrLw@TEpov Kai ade- 
/ a \ a / 
éotepov kataothoar trapedOwv dé EdeEe Tordoe. 
LX. “Kal mpocdeyopév@ por Ta THs opyhs 
cal \ 
tev & we yeyévntat (aicOdvopat yap Tas aitias) 
Kal é€xxAnoiav tovtov évexa Evvynyayov, Sas 
e / \ / y re, a a ? \ 
UTopvijcw Kal péurpopar el Te py oplas 7 epol 
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from Hagnon’s troops. Phormio, however, and his 
sixteen hundred men, were no longer in Chalcidice.} 
Accordingly Hagnon took his fleet back to Athens, 
having lost by the plague in about forty days one 
thousand and fifty out of a total of four thousand 
hoplites ; but the soldiers of the former expedition 
remained where they were and Es the or 
of Potidaea.- ' 
LIX. After the second invasion of ct a a 
_sians.the.Athenians underwent_a change of feeling, 


now that their land had been ravaged a a second time _ 


while the plague and the war combined lay heavily 
upon them. They blamed. Pericles for having per- 
suaded them to go to war and held him responsible 
for the misfortunes which had befallen them, and 
were eager to come to an agreement with the Lace- 
daemonians. They even sent envoys to them, but 
accomplished nothing... And now, being altogether 
at their wits’ end, they assailed Pericl And when——\ 
he saw that they were exasperated eth: si ca 
situation and were acting exactly as he had himself 
expected, he called a meeting of the assembly—for 
he was still general—wishing to reassure them, and 
by ridding their minds of resentment to bring them 
to a milder and less timorous mood. So he came 
forward and spoke as follows: 

LX. “I have been expecting these manifestations 
of your wrath against me, knowing as I do the causes 
of your anger, and my purpose in calling an assembly 
was that I might address to you certain reminders, 
and remonstrate if in any case you are either angry 






1 of. 1. lxiv. 2. Phormio’s departure must have occurred 
before the events described in ch, xxxi.2, but is nowhere 
mentioned. 
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2 yareraivete H Tails Evpdopais elxete. eyw yap 
3 n / / , ’ , b] 
Hyobpar TOALY TAELw EVuTTacay opfovpévynv we- 
ety Tous idtoTas 7 Kal” ExacToVv TOY TONTAV 

3 evrpayodoay, aOpoav 5é cdhadropévnv. Karas 
pev yap hepopevos avnp To Kal” éavtov diadGerpo- 

, a , OA e 
pévns THS matpidoos ovdév Haocov EvvaTroddvTat, 
Kaxotuxav 6€ éy evTUXovan TOAX@ paddov 
e / ‘ 
4 diacwbetat. omdTe ovv ods pev Tas tdtas 
\ / / Ka \ @ \ b] / 
Evudopas ola Te héperv, els b€ Exactos Tas éxeivns 
advvatos, TAS ov Xpn TaVTAS apvvEe AUTH, Kab 
un 0 vov tues Opate, Tals Kat olKov Kaxo- 
Tpaylars exTreTANYHEVOL TOD KOLVOD THS TwTHpLAS 
b] / \ b] / \ / 6 
adiecOe, kal éué TE TOV TapalvécavTa TroNEpEtY 


/ 4 


\ e a > \ \ / > ’ 
Kal vas avTtovs of Evvéyvwte Ov aitias éyere. 
5 / b] \ / > 5 \ > he Q 0 i) ¥ 
Kaitot éuol TowovT@ avdpt opyiferbe Os ovdevos 
a / \ 
oocwv olouar eivat yvavat te Ta Séovta Kai 
e lal ca / / \ / 
épunvedoat Tavta, pidoTroNls Te Kal YpnuaTov 
, ec \ \ \ \ a 8 é / 
6 Kpeicowv. 6 TE Yap YvouS Kai wn caps didakas 
> ” \ > A» @ 10 + ce ” > Ul 
év iow Kal ef pur) eveOusnOn 0 Te Exwv apdorepa, 
rf \ / , > xX e i > / 
TH 5€ modes SvavOUS, OVK AY OMolwS TL OlKELwS 
/ , de \ DO 4 de 
dpalor' mpocovtos o€ Kat Tovde, Ypnpmact de 
7 \ lal 
vikwpevov, TA EVYTavta TovTOU Eves av TwRoOtTO. 
vf ’ v \ / e / an € / 
7 @OT El [Ol KAL fLETWS NYOUMEVOL “MANXOV ETEPWV 
ral al / 
mpoceivat avTa Trodemety emelcOnTe, ovK ay 
a lo) a 2 i? / 
ELKOTWS VoV TOU ye abdLKElV aitiay hepoiuny. 
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with me or are giving way to your misfortunes with- 
out reason. For in my judgment a state confers a 


eater benefit upon its private citizens when as 
a whole commonwealth it is successful, than when 
it prospers as regards the individual but fails as a 
community. For even though a man flourishes in 
his own private affairs, yet if his country goes to 
ruin he perishes with her all the same; but if he is 
in evil fortune and his country in good fortune, he is 
far more likely to come through safely. Since, then, 
the state may bear the misfortunes of her private 
citizens but the individual cannot bear hers, surely 
all men ought to defend her, and not to do as you 
are now doing—proposing to sacrifice the safety of 
the commonwealth because you are dismayed by the 
hardships you suffer at home, and are blaming both 
me who advised you to make war and yourselves who 
voted with me for it. And yet I, with whom you 
are angry, am as competent as any man, I think, 
both to determine upon the right measures and to 
expound them, and as good a patriot and superior to 
the influence of money. For he who determines 
upon a policy, and fails to lay it clearly before others, 
is in the same case as if he never had a conception 
of it; and he who has both gifts, but is disloyal to 
his country, cannot speak with the same unselfish 
devotion ; and if he have loyalty also, but a loyalty 
that cannot resist money, then for that alone every- 
thing will be on sale. If, therefore, when you al- 
lowed me to persuade you to go to war, you believed 
that I possessed these qualities even in a moderate 
degree more than other men, it is unreasonable that 
I should now bear the blame, at any rate, of wrong- 
doing. 
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LXI. “Kai yap ois pev aipeois yeyévnrat 
TaAXa EVTUXOUGL, TOA avoia ToAEuACAaL & S 
> ral a A y > \ lal / e 
avayKatov mv % elEavtas evOus Tols TéXAS UTTa- 

a / e 
Kovcal 1) KIvOuvEevoaYTas TepLyevéc Gal, 0 puyav 
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1 Described by Pericles in the Funeral Oration, chs. 
xxxvii-xlii. 
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LXI. “For though I admit that going to war is 
always sheer folly for men who are free to choose, 
and in general are enjoying good fortune, yet if the 
necessary choice was either to yield and forthwith 
submit to their neighbours’ dictation, or by accepting 
the hazard of war to preserve their independence, 
then those who shrink from the hazard are more 
blameworthy than those who face it. For my part, 
I stand where I stood before, and do not recede from 
my position; but it is you who have changed. For 
it has happened, now that you are suffering, that you 
repent of the consent you gave me when you were 
still unscathed, and in your infirmity of purpose my 
advice now appears to you wrong.’ The reason is 
that each one of, you is already sensible of his 
hardships, whereas the proof of the advantages is 
still lacking to all, and now that a great reverse has 
come upon you without any warning, you are too 
dejected in mind to persevere in your former re- 
solutions. For the spirit is cowed by that which 
is sudden and unexpected and happens contrary 
to all calculation ; and this is precisely the experi- 
ence you have had, not only in other matters, but 
especially as regards the plague. Nevertheless, see- 
ing that you are citizens of a great city and have 
been reared amid customs which correspond to her 
greatness, you should willingly endure even the 
greatest calamities and not mar your good fame. 
For as all men claim the right to detest him who 
through presumption tries to grasp a reputation to 
which he has no title, so they equally claim a right 
to censure him who through faintheartedness fails to 
live up to the reputation he already enjoys. You 
should, rather, put away your grief for private ills 
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1 cf. ch. xiii and I. exl-cxliv. 
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and devote yourselves to the safety of the common- 
wealth. 

LXII. “ As to the hardships involved in this war, 
and your misgivings lest they prove very great and 
we succumb after all, let those arguments suffice 
which I have advanced on many other occasions! in 
order to convince you that your fears are groundless. 
But there is one point I propose to lay before you 
on which, 1 think, you have never yourselves as yet 
reflected, in spite of the advantage it gives you as 
regards your empire and its greatness, and which I 
have never previously dealt with in my speeches, 
and should not have done so now—for it makes a ~ 
somewhat boastful claim—had I not seen that you 
are unreasonably dejected. You think that it is only 
over your allies that your empire extends, but I 
declare that of two divisions of the world which lie 
open to man’s use, the land and the sea, you hold 
the absolute mastery over the whole of one, not 
only to the extent to which you now exercise it, 
but also to whatever fuller extent you may choose; 
and there is no one, either the Great King or 
any nation of those now on the earth, who will 
block your path as you sail the seas with such a 
naval armament as you now possess. This power, 
therefore, is clearly not to be compared with the 
mere use of your houses and fields, things which you 
_ value highly because you have been dispossessed of 
them; nor is it reasonable that you should fret about 
them, but you should make light of them, regarding 
them in comparison with this power as a mere flower- 
garden or ornament of a wealthy estate, and should 
recognize that freedom, if we hold fast to it and 
preserve it, will easily restore these losses, but let 
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1 So most editors with Gmc; all other MSS. mpocexrn- 
péva except M mpookexrnu€va. 
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men once submit to others and even what has been 
won in the past! has a way of being lessened. 
You must therefore show yourselves not inferior 
in either of these two respects to your fathers, who 
by their own labours, and not by inheritance, not 
only acquired but also preserved this empire and 
bequeathed it to you (and it is a greater disgrace 
to let a possession you have be taken away than 
it is to attempt to gain one and fail); and you 
must go to meet your enemies not only with con- 
fidence in yourselves, but with contempt for them. 
For even a coward, if his folly is attended with good 
luck, may boast, but contempt belongs only to the 
man who is convinced by his reason that he is superior 
to his opponents, as is the case with us. And, where 
fortune is impartial, the result of this feeling of con- 
tempt is to render courage more effective through 
intelligence, that—puts its trust not so much in 
hepe,-which-is strongest in perplexity, as in reason 
supported by the facts, which gives a surer insight 
into the future. 

LXIIT. “You may reasonably be expected, more- . 
over, to support the dignity which the state has at- 
tained through empire—a dignity in which you all 
take pride—and_not to avoid its burdens, unless you 
resign its honours also. Nor must you think that 
you are fighting for the simple issue of slavery or 
freedom; on the contrary, loss of empire is also in- 
volved danger from the hatred incurred in your 
sway. | From this empire, however, it is too late for 
you even to withdraw, if any one at the present crisis, 
through fear and shrinking from action does indeed 

1 Or, reading ra mpocextnuéva, ‘‘freedom and all that 
freedom gives” (= mpds tH @AcvOepla Kextnuéva, as Poppo 
explains). 
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seek thus to play the honest man; for by this time 
the empire you hold is a tyranny, which it may seem 
wrong to have assumed, but which certainly it is 
dangerous to let go. \Men like these would soon 
ruin a state, either here, if they should win others to 
their views, or if they should settle in some other 
land and have an independent state all to themselves ; 
for men of peace are not safe unless flanked by men 
of action; nor is it expedient in an imperial state, 
but only in a vassal state, to ions ameioty by. 
submission. 7 ph ee 
LXIV. “Do not be led astray by Aas citizens as 
these, nor persist in your anger with me,—for you 
yourselves voted for the war the same as I—just be- 
cause the enemy has come and done exactly what he 
was certain todo the moment you refused to hearken 
to his demands, even though, beyond all our expec- 
tations, this plague has fallen upon us—the only thing: 
which has happened that has transcended our fore- 
sight. I am well aware that your displeasure with 
me has been aggravated by the plague; but there 
is no justice in that, unless you mean to give me also 
the credit whenever any unexpected good fortune. 
falls to your lot. But the right course is to bear with 
resignation the afflictions sent by heaven and with™ 
fortitude the hardships that come from the enemy; 
for such has been the practice of this city in the past, 
and let it find no impediment in yourselves. And 
realize that Athens has amighty name among all 
mankind because she has never yielded to mis- 
fortunes, but more freely than any other city has 
lavished lives and labours upon war, and that she 
possesses to-day a power which is the greatest that 
ever existed down to our time. The memory of 
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this greatness, even should we now at last give 
way a little—for it is the nature of all things to 
decay as well as to grow—will be left to posterity 
forever, how that we of all Hellenes held sway over 
the greatest number of Hellenes, in the greatest 
wars held out against our foes whether united or 
single, and inhabited a city that was the richest 
in all things and the greatest. These things the 
man who shrinks from action may indeed dis- 
parage, but he who, like ourselves, wishes to accom- 
plish something will make them the goal of his 
endeavour, while every man who does not possess 
them will be envious. Tobe hated and obnoxious for 


the moment_has s always been the ‘lot of those who 


a 


have aspired to rule over - others; but he who, aim- 
ing at the highest ends, | ‘accepts the odium, is well 
advised. For hatred does not last long, but the 
splendour of the moment and the after- “glory are 
left in everlasting remembrance. Do you, then, 
providently resolving that yours shall be honour in 
ages to come and no dishonour in the present, 
achieve both by prompt and zealous effort. Make 
no overtures to the Lacedaemonians and do not let 
them know that you are burdened by your present 
afflictions ; for those who in the face of calamities 
show least distress of spirit and in action make most 
vigorous resistance, these are the strongest, whether 
they be states or individuals.” 

LXV. By such words Pericles endeavoured to cure 
the Athenians of their anger toward him, and to di- 
vert their minds from their present ills. And as 
regards public affairs they were won over by his 
arguments, sending no further envoys to the Lace- 
daemonians, and were more zealous for the war; but 
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1 Righty talents, according to Diod. x1. xlv.; but accord- 
ing to Plut. Per. xxxv. estimates varied from fifteen to dtty 
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in private they were distressed by their sufferings ; 
for the commons, having less to start with, had been 
deprived even of this, while the upper classes had 
lost their beautiful estates in the country, both 
buildings and costly furniture, and above all they 
had war instead of peace. Indeed one and all they 
did not give over ai ir ent against him until 
they had imposed a fine! upon hit, But not long 
afterwards, as is the way with the multitude, they 
chose him again as general and entrusted him with 
the whole conduct Ofatars ; for they were now be- 
coming individually less keenly sensible of their 
private griefs, and as to the needs of the state as a 
whole they esteemed him invaluable. For so long 
as he presided over the-affairs of the state in time of 
peace he pursued a moderate policyand kept the 
city in safety, and it was under him that Athens 
reached the height of her greatness; and, after the 
war began, here too he appears to have made a far- 
sighted estimate of her strength. ee 
Pericles lived two years and six months beyond the 
beginning of the war; and after his death his fore- 


sight as tothe war was still m6réTullyTecognized. | 


For he had told the Athenians’ that if they would” 


y 


} 


eo P ae elle A 
not seek to extend their sway during the war, or do \~ 


anything to imperil the existence of the state, they 


trary to his advice™in all these things, but also“in 
matters that apparently had no connection with the 
war they were led by private ambition and_private 
greed to adopt policies which proved injurious both 
talents. The charge was embezzlement, according to Plato, 
Gorg. 576 A. 
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Sivapiy mpos noovnv TL Eye, GAN Eyov er 
akiwioer Kal Tpos Opynv TL avTELTEty. OmdTE youu 
\ \ fn 
aicOoito TL avTOvs Tapa Katpov UBper Papaoty- 
Tas, Néywv KaTéTAnocey etl TO hoPeiacGar, Kal 
’ O..- Sait 5) , s Fe 8 \ 
ded.oTas av anroyos avtixkabiatn TAaAW €TL TO 
An , , / A 
Oapceiv. éyiyveTo TE Aoyw per dnuoxpatia, 
5M \ e \ cal , > \ J 7 e \ 
Eépyw d5€ vmTo0 Tov TpwToU avdpos apyn. ot dé 
A \ 
totepov icor wadXov avtot Tpos GAANHAOUS GYTES 
Kal dpeyouevot tod mpatos ExacTos yiyverOar 
érpatrovto Kal’ noovas T@ SHuw Kal Ta TPaypaTa 
, / 
évdioovar. €& @Y aXa TE TOAAG, wS ev pEeyary 
U \ >] \ ’ 4 e / \ 2 > 
moder Kal apynv éxovon, nuapTnOn Kai o és 
Lixediav Trovs, 65 Ov TocodTOY yvouNs apdap- 
~ ¢ 
THUA HV Tpos ods ETHATAV, OooV ol ExTrEewraVTES 
ov Ta Tpoachopa Tots oixXomevols ETLYLYVMoKOVTES, 
adra Kata tas idias dsaBoras repli THs Tod 





1 The reference is especially to the Sicilian expedition ; 
the pernicious results were seen in the Decelean war. 
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as to themselves and their allies ; for these policies, so 
long as they were successful, merely brought honour 
or profit to individual citizens, but when they failed 
proved detrimental to the state in the candiuct of 
the war.! And the reason for this was th Pericles, / 
WHO'OWER His Tifliience to his récsnized Standing and 
ability, and had proved himself clearly incorruptible. 


inthe highest degree, restrained the multitude while | 





respecting their liberties, and led them rather than 
wwas led by themf{bécause he did not résort to flattery, 
“seeking power=by dishonest means, but was able 
on the strength of his high reputation to oppose 
them and even provoke their wrath. At any rate, 
whenever he saw them unwarrantably confident and 
arrogant, his words would cow them into fear; and, 
on the other hand, when he saw them unreasonably 
afraid, he would restore them to confidence again. 
AAnd so \Athens, though in name a democracy,}«_ 
gradually became in fact a government ruled by its) ~ 
|foremost citizen./ But the successors of Periclés; 
being moré~on-an equality with one another and yet 
striving each to be first, were ready to surrender 
to the people even the conduct of public affairs 
to suit their whims. And from this, since it hap- 
pened in a great and imperial state, there resulted 
many blunders, especially the Sicilian expedition,? 
wh ich was not so much an error Of judgment, when 
we consider the enemy they went against, as of 
management; for those who were responsible for it, 
instead of taking additional measures for the proper 
support of the first troops which were sent out, gave 
themselves over to personal intrigues for the sake of 


2 For the history of this expedition, see Books vi and vir. 
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57} ov Tporracias Ta Te év To oTpatoTrédp ap 
Brorepa € évrolovv Kal Ta TEpl THY TOAD 7 pe@Tov 


12 e€v adj rOLS érapdxOnoav. oparertes éé€ &p 


13 


DiKxedta adr TE Tapa Key, Kal TOU vauTLKod TO 
méove popiw Kal Kata THY Tod On év oTdoel 
OVTES Guws déxal pev ern avTeixov Tous TE TTpo- 
Tepov UTapXovct Toneutous Kab Tots amo YtKedas 
feT aUTO@Y Kal TOV Evpuaxov ETL TOS TAEOTLY 
aderTnKoot, Kuvpe TE DoTepov Bacvrréws Tarot 
T POT YEVOLEVO, Os Tapeixe Xpnpara IleXoz7rov- 
vnotous és TO VaUTLKOV, KAL OU 7 poTepov évédocay 
) auTol év? odiow avtois Kata Tas tdtas bra- 
gdopas TEplLTrET OVTES eo padycav. Too oUTOV TO 
Tlepukret emeplaceuce ToTe ah wv auTos Tpoeyven 
Kal Tavu ap padios Tmepuyever Bar THY TOLD 
IleXorrovynciwy aitTav TO TOMELO. 

LXVI. Of 88 AaxeSaipdvioe kab of Evupayor 
Tov avtov Gépous éotpatevoay vavoly ExaTov €5 
ZaxvvOov TV vo ov, ) KelTaL avTLTépas “HAc6os" 
etal de “Ax arov TOV €K IeAorovyncou ATTOLKOL 
Kal "AOnvators Evvewaxouy. érrémAeov 5é€ Aaxe- 
Satpovtov yidwoe oTATAL Kal Kyfjwos Lraptiarns 
vavapxos. arroBavtes dé és THY yHRY eOnwcay Ta 
Todd. Kai éredn ov Evveyw@povy, amémrevoav 
ém’ olkov. 

LXVII. Kat rod avtod Gépovs teXevTavTos 
"Apiotevs Kopiv@:os cat Aaxedaipovior mpéc Reus 
"Avipiotos kat Nexodaos cat Iparodapos Kai 


1 MSS. read rpla, but Hude follows Haacke in reading 
3éxa. So also van H., Cl., Stahl, F. Mueller, Croiset, 
Marchant. oxro is preferred by Shilleto, Aem. Mueller. 

2 Deleted by van Herwerden, followed ‘by Hude, 
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gaining tie. popu yilar leadsiship and cansequently pot 
only conducted the military operations with less 


( rigout, but also brought about, for the first time, civil 


\discord at home. And yet, after they had-met. with... 
disaster-in Sicily, where they lost not only their army _ 


but also the greater part of their fleet, and by this 
time Ral come tO DE in @ State oF 8€dition at home, 
they neverthless held out ten years not only against 
the enemies they had before, but also against the 
Sicilians, who were now combined with them, and, 
besides, against most of their allies, who were now 
in revolt, and later on, against Cyrus son of the 
King, who joined the Peloponnesians and furnished 
them with money for their fleet; and they did not 
finally succumb until they had in their private 
quarrels fallen upon one another and been brought 
to ruin. Such abundant grounds had Pericles at that 
time for his own forecast that Athens might quite 
easily have triumphed in this war over the Pelopon- 
nesians alone. 
LXVI. During the same summer the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies made an expedition with a 
hundred ships to the island of Zacynthus, which lies 
over against Elis. The Za¢ynthians are colonists 
of the Achaeans in the Peloponnesus and were in 
alliance with the Athenians, On board the ships 
were one thousand Lacedaemonian hoplites, and 
Cnemus a Spartan was admiral. And making a 
descent upon the land they ravaged most of it; but 
as the inhabitants would not come to terms they 


sailed back home. . 


“LXVII. And at the end of the same summer 
Aristeus a Corinthian, three Lacedaemonian envoys, 
Aneristus, Nicolaus, and Pratodamus, also Timagoras 
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Teyedtns Teparyopas Kal ’Apyetos Lota ITorXus, 
70 pevopevot és THY ’Aciav OS Baciréa, ¢ et TOS 
TELTELAV AUTOV Xpnpare Te Tapacyely Kal Evp- 
Tone peiy, adixvoovTat ws Duran ™p@tov TOV 
Trpew és Opaxny, Bovdopevor Telcal TE AUTOV, eb 
dvvalyTo, peTagTayra THS ‘AOnvateov Evppaxias 
oTpatedoas él THY Totetéacay, ov 7D: oTpaTeupa 
tov “A@nvat@v TodopKovy, Kal, HEP WpuNnvTo, OL 
éxelvou TopevOnvat tépav tov ‘EXXnotovtTou ws 
Dapvaxny tov PapvaBafov, ds avtovs Ewedrev 
as PBaciréa avamepayety. TapaTuxovtTes O€ 
"A@nvatwv mpéc Pets A€apxos Kahvipaxou Ka 
“A petviddys Pedsjpovos Tapa TO LuTarey Teéi- 
overt Tov Zi8oxov TOV ‘yeyevnjéevov A Onvaior, 
LiTahkov VLOV, TOUS avdpas eyxerpioar opiow, 
oreo pn) OraBavTes ws Baothéa THY €KELVOU TONY 
70 ju pos Brayoou. 0 Oe Teva Oels Topevopuevous 
avTous dua THS Opaxns ert 70 TRotovy @ Ewedov 
TOV “EX Ago TovT ov TEPALWoELV, TpIV ‘éoBaivew 
EvArXauBaver, adrovs 67 Evytréuras peta tov 
Aedpyov cat “Apewiddov, cat éxédevoev éxeivors 
mapadovvar: ot 6€ AaBovTes Exomcav és Tas 
"AOnvas. adixopévov 5é€ adtav Seicavtes ot 
"AOnvatot tov “Apirotéa pn avdois odas ett TrELw 
Kakoupyn Siadvywv, OTL Kal TPO TOVT@V Ta TIS 
Ilotedaias cai Tov eri Opaxns wavta édaiveto 
mpakas, aKpitous Kal BovAopévous éotiv a eitrety 
avOnwepov améxteivay tTavTas Kal és ddpayya 


1 Because Argos was a neutral state ; cf ch. ix. 2, 
2 Then satrap of Dascylium ; ¢f. I. cxxix. 1. 
e Ta On. -Xkix. G, 
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of Tegea and Pollis of Argos, the last acting in a 
private capacity,! set out for Asia to the King’s court 
to see if they might persuade him to furnish money 
and join in the war. On their way they came first 
to Sitalces son of Teres in Thrace, their desire being 
to persuade him, if possible, to forsake the Athenian 
alliance and send a force to relieve Potidaea, where 
an Athenian army was conducting the siege; and 
also, in pursuance of their object, with his help to 
cross the Hellespont to Pharnaces? son of Pharna- 
bazus, who was to escort them up the country to the 
King. But two Athenian envoys, Learchus son of 
Callimachus and Ameiniades son of Philemon, who 
chanced to be visiting Sitalces, urged Sadocus son of 
Sitalees, who had been made an Athenian citizen,? 
to deliver the men into their hands, that they might 
not cross over to the King and do such injury as 
might be to his adopted city.4 To this Sadocus 
agreed, and sending some troops to accompany 
Learchus and Ameiniades, seized them as _ they 
journeyed through Thrace before they embarked on 
the boat by which they were to cross the Hellespont. 
They were then, in accordance with his orders, 
delivered to the Athenian envoys, who took them 
and brought them to Athens. When they arrived, 
the Athenians, in fear that Aristeus might escape 
and do them still more harm, because he had evi- 
dently been the prime mover in all the earlier 
intrigues at Potidaea and along the coast of 
Thrace, put them all to death on that very day 
without a trial, though they wished to say something 
in their own defence, and threw their bodies into a 


‘ Possibly thy éxeivoy wéAw 7d wépos means ‘‘a city in a 
measure his own,” 
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>] / PS) a, al > fal > 4 
écéBarov, Stxaodvtes Tols avtois apiverbar 
olomep kal ot Aaxedaipomor trinpEav, Tovs éep- 

7 A y- > / \ a , 
mopous ods éXaBov AOnvaior cai Tov Evppaxov 
b] e / \ / / > , 
év oAKaot Tept IleXoTrovynoov TEOVTAS ATTOKTEL- 
vavtes Kal és hapayyas éoBaXrovtes. mavtas 
yap 8 Kat’ apxas Tod Trodepouv Aaxedatpoviot 
Saous NaBovev év TH Oaddoon ws TrodEpious Sié- 
bOepov, kal Tovs peta AOnvaiwv Evyrrod\epuobvTas 
Kal Tous pnoé ped EtEpav. 

LXVIII. Kara 6€ tods attots ypovous, Tod 
Oépous TEAEVTHVTOS, kal “Aptrpaxi@tat avtoi Te 
Kal tov BapBdpev TodXovs avactyoavtTes EoTpa- 

“ee eee \ > \ \ \ 
tevoav ém Apyos to ApodidoxiKov Kat THY 
addrnv "Apdiroxiav. EyOpa Sé mpos tovs "Ap- 
yelous aro TOVdE avTois HpEaTO TPwTOV yevéo Oat. 
"Apyos To "Apudiroxexoy kat “Apdiroyiay thy 
” »” \ \ \ Ss bd > 
Gddnv éxtice pev peta Ta Tpwika oixade ava- 
Yopicas Kal ovK aperKopevos TH év "Apryet KaTa- 
otace. Audiroyxos 0 "Audidpew év TO ‘“Aprrpa- 
KLK@ KOATO, OMwOVUpOY TH avTOV maTptio. “Apyos 
dvoudcas (Kal hv  TOALS aUTN peEyioTN THS 
° , 4 \ Py / s i > / 
Audiroyias kal tovs duvvatwtdtous eixev oiKy- 

e \ lal \ Qn re ev 
Topas), uTo Evpopav dé 1roddais yeveais batepov 
mucCopevor Apmpakiwotas opopous évtas TH “Ap- 
diroyixh Evvoixovs érnydyovto, Kai nAXnvia On- 
cay THY vov yA@ooay TpaTOY aTO THY ’AuTpa- 





1 Alcmaeon, the elder brother of Amphilochus, had slain 
their mother Eriphyle (¢f. ch. cii. 5). The foundation of 
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pit, thinking it justifiable to employ for their own 
protection the same measures as had in the first 
instance been used by the Lacedaemonians when 
they killed and cast into pits the traders of the 
Athenians and their allies whom they caught on 
board merchantmen on the coast of the Pelopon- 
nesus. For at the beginning of the war all persons 
whom the Lacedaemonians captured at sea they 
destroyed as enemies, whether they were fighting \ 
on the side of the Athenians or not even taking 
part on either side. J 
LXVIII. About the same time, as the summer 
was ending, the Ambraciots themselves, with many 
of the barbarians whom they had summoned to their 
standard, made an expedition against the Amphi- 
lochian Argos and the rest of Amphilochia. And 
enmity between them and the Argives first began 
from the following circumstance. Amphilochus son 
of Amphiaraus, when he returned home after the 
Trojan war, was dissatisfied with the state of affairs 
at Argos,! and therefore founded Amphilochian 
Argos on the Ambracian gulf, and occupied the 
country of Amphilochia, calling the town Argos 
after the name of his own fatherland. And this 
city was the largest in Amphilochia and had the 
wealthiest inhabitants. But many generations later 
the Amphilochians, under the stress of misfor- 
tunes, invited in the Ambraciots, who bordered 
on Amphilochia, to share the place with them, 
and these first became Hellenes and adopted their 
present dialect in consequence of their union with 


Amphilochian Argos is ascribed by other authors (Strabo, 
vii. 326c; Apollod. 11. 7) to Alemaeon or to his son 
Aimphilochus, 
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kiotav Evvoixnodvtav: oi 68 dAroe "Appiroxot 
/ , ? >) / Ss \ , 
BdpBapot eiow. éx8dddovowv odv Tovs Apryetous 
of “Aumpaxi@tar ypove Kat adtol taxovar THv 
/ e ae? / U 4 / 
rorw. of & Apdiroyor yevouevou tovtou 6.60- 
>] n 
acw éavtois ’Axapvact, kal TpocTapaKkanéoar- 
> / > , \ > lal f / 
res duddtepor "AOnvatovs, of avtois Poppiwva 
Te otpatnyov érepav Kal vats tpldKovta, 
\ lal e a 
adixopévou 89 ToD Popyiwvos aipovar KaTa Kpa- 
\ , 
tos "Apyos Kal Tous Aumpaxiotas nvdparrodicay, 
A \ r >, A 
Koh Te @KLoaY a’TO Apudiroyot kat Axapvares. 
fal / al 
wea Sé TOOTO 7) Evppaylia mpwtov éyéveto AOn- 
> cr id > a 
vaio kat’ Axapvaow. ot d¢ Apmpaxi@tar THv 
, lal 
uev &yOpav és tovs "Apyelous amo Tov avopa- 
Trosicwod chav avTav TpaTov éroujcavto, VarTe- 
a Ny 
pov S& év TO Toreum THvdE THY oTpatelav 
motobvrat éauvT@v te Kal Xaovev Kal adrov 
nr na , f. / \ 
TIWOV TOV TAncLoYapwov BapBapwr: édOovTes de 
a % , / 
mpos TO” Apyos THS bev XYwpas éxpatouy, THY O€ 
TodY Os ovK edUvavTO édelv TmpoaBaxdovTes, 
’ 
dmeyapnaav er olkou Kal dvehvOnoav Kata €Ovn. 
TocavTa pev ev TH Oéper éyéveTo. 
a f lal > 
LXIX. Tod & émiysyvopévov yeypa@vos “A@n- 
vad la) , 
vaio. vads éoTetNav elkoct pev Tmepi LleXotrovynaov 
/ e e f 
kat Popuiova atpatnyov, 05 opwmpevos ex Nav- 
, \ 5 ja ee A > , 
maxtou purakny eixe pnt éxTrreiv éx Kopiviouv 
nw / / / ’ rad 
kai Tod Kpicaiov xodrouv pndéva prt éeameiv, 
d / , 
érépas 88 && émi Kapias wal Avxias cat Med»- 
/ e/ a / a 
cavdpov otpaTnyov, OTws TATA Te Apyupodoyace 
Kal TO AnoTiKOv TaV LleXorovyyciov wn edowv 
\ a fal 
aitobev oppm@pmevov BraTTew Tov TAOVY TOY 
c / lal > \ / \ , \ 
6dxddav tov ato PacnrLb0s Kal Powiens Kat 
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the Ambraciots; but the rest of the Amphilochians 
are still barbarians. Now in course of time the 
Ambraciots expelled the Argivés’ and themselves 
seized the city. But the Amphilochians, when this 
happened, placed themselves under the protection of 
the Acarnanians, and together they called in the 
Athenians, who sent to them Phormio as general 
with thirty ships. On the arrival of Phormio they 
took Argos by storm and reduced the Ambraciots to 
slavery, and Amphilochians and Acarnanians settled 
there together. It was after this that the alliance 
between the Athenians and the Acarnanians was 
first established. The Ambraciots first conceived 
their enmity toward the Argives from this enslave- 
ment of their own countrymen; and afterwards in 
the course of the war they made this expedition, 
which consisted, besides themselves, of Chaonians 
and some of the other barbarian tribes of the neigh- 
bourhood. And when they came to Argos, although 
they dominated the country, they were unable to 
take the city by assault; they therefore went home 
and the several tribes disbanded. Such were the 
events of the summer. __, a 

LXIX. During the ensuing winter the Athenians 
sent twenty ships round the Peloponnesus under the 
command of Phormio, who, making Naupactus his 
base, kept watch there, so that no one might sail 
either out of Corinth and the Crisaean Gulf or in; 
and six other ships were sent to Caria and Lycia, 
under Melesander as general, to collect arrears of 
tribute in these places and to prevent the Pelopon- 
nesian privateers from establishing a base in these 
regions and molesting the merchantmen sailing from 
Phaselis and Phoenicia and the mainland in that 
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A 3 lal > , > XN a 3 
2 THs éxeiOev nr etpou. dvapas 5é otpatia *AOn- 
’ lal > lal lal lal if > 
valwv TE TOV ATO TOV VeoV Kal TOV Evppayer és 
tv Avxiav 6 Mernjcavépos amoOvncKe Kat THs 
oTpatias pépos Te dvepOerpe vixnGeis wayn. 
LXX. Tod & aitod yewpovos ot Llotedeatar 
émrelon OUKETL EOVVaVTO TroALOpKOUpEVOL avTéxe, 
\ 
arn ai te ec Boral és thy “Attixny IeXotrovyn- 
/ >O\ val > / \ > ld 
ciwy ovdév padrov aravicotacay tovs "A@nvai- 
ral , 
ous, 0 TE GiTOS évrEeNEAOITEL, Kal AANA TE TOAKA 
érreyeyévnto avtobs H6n Bpwcews Tept avayKaias 
/ \ > / > / ef \ / 
Kal TLWes Kal GAAHAWD eyéyeUVYTO, OUTw 67 AOYoUS 
/ a a 
mpocdépovar mept EvuRacews Tots otpatnyots 
lal lal , 
tav “A@nvaiwvy tois éml aodhict tetaypévots, 
= cal , a ? / . .€ , a 
Eevodarti te TO Evpimioov cai “Eotidaipo To 
"ApiotoxAreloov cal Pavopdyw TO Kaddtpayov. 
€ lal fol a 
20. 6&€ mpocedé~avTo, opavTEes pev THS oTpaTLas 
, a 
Thy TaraiTwplay év Ywpi@ YELmEpLVe, avynro- 
/ , eer 4 n , } 4 > \ 
kulas 6€ 76n THs TOAEws OicXiNa TaXavTa és THY 
3 TodopKiav. éml Tolade ovv EvvéBnoav, éEeOeiv 
avtous Kal Taiédas Kal yuvaixas Kal Tovs émiKov- 
\ ShiWerwe / an \ ‘ al QA 
pous Ebv évl (patio, yuvaixas bé€ Evy dvoiv, Kai 
4 apyvplov TL pytov eéxovTas épcdiov. Kal ot pev 
umocmovéot €EAAOov és TE THY Xadkidienyv Kal 
4 > / 3 lal \ A 
éxaatos édvvato: ’A@nvaio: Sé Tovs Te otTpaTn- 
yous émrntidcavto é6te dvev avtav EvvéBnoav 
Sti # \ A nr nr , eo 5] / 
(€voutlovy yap av Kpathncat THs Twodews 7 ERov- 
oe 7 nr 
AovToO), Kal aTEpov EeTroiKous Evreurav éEavTav és 
5 tHv Iloteioarav Kal KaTt@Kicay. TadTa pev ev TO 
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quarter. But Melesander, going inland into Lycia 
with a force of Athenians from the ships and of 
allied troops, was defeated in battle and slain, losing 
a number of his troops... 

LXX. During the same winter/ the Potidaeans 
found themselves Me rserG to endure the 
siege; and the raids which the Peloponnesians made 
into Attica did not cause the Athenians to raise the 
siege any more than before.! Their grain had given 
out, and in addition to many other things which by 
this time had befallen them in their efforts to 
get bare subsistence some had even eaten their 
fellows. In this extremity they made proposals for a 
capitulation to the Athenian generals who were in 
charge of the operations against them, namely 
Xenophon son of Euripides, Hestiodorus son of Aris- 
tocleides, and Phanomachus son of Callimachus. And 
the generals accepted their proposals, seeing the 
distress which the army was suffering in an exposed 
place, and taking into consideration that Athens had 
already spent two thousand talents? on the siege. 
So..acapitulation was made on the following terms, 
thatthe Potidaeans, with their children and wives 
and the mercenary troops,’ were to leave the city 
with one garment apiece—the women, however, with 
two—retaining a fixed sum of money for the journey. 
So they left Potidaea under a truce and went into 
Chalcidice or wherever each was able to go. ‘The 
Athenians, however, blamed the generals for granting 
terms without consulting them—for they thought 
they could have become masters of the place on their 
own terms; and afterwards sent settlers of their 
own into Potidaea and colonized it. These things 


1 of. 1. lviii. 1, 2 £400,000, $1,944,000. 4 cfix Ix. 1. 
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XELOvE eyevero, kal devtepov! Eros TO TrOAELO 
ETENEUTA THE OV Sovevo.dys Evvéyparber. 
LXXI. Tod 8 emuytyvouevou Pépous ot LeXo- 
movynotoe Kab ot EVpwpaxor és pev THY “ATTLKHY 
ovx éa€Carov, éoTpatevoay dé éml Wndtaav: 
HyetTo é “Apxtoapos 0 Zev&ivapov, Aaxedat- 
provl@v Bacinrevs: Kal Kkabicas TOV oTpAaTOV EwEedrE 
Snw@cew TV yay: ol 6¢ Tarachs evOus mpéa Reus 
Téuraytes Tap aurov éXeyov ToLdde 
‘“Apxioape Kal Aaxedarpovior, ov diKkata 
ToveiTe ove aga oUTE UUaY OUTE TaTépov Ov 
éate, és yqv tiv IdXatav@v otpatevovtes. av- 
cavias yap 0 KXeouSpotov, Aaxedaipovios, édev- 
Oepwoas tiv “EXAdda até Tov Mydav peta 
‘ErAjvev tov eernoavtov Evydpacbat Tov Kiv- 
Suvov THs maxns 1) Tap hiv éyéveto, Ovoas ev 
tT IWnraraov ayope lepa Au édXevPepioa Kai 
EvyKanréoas mavTas TOUS Evppaxous aTrecioou 
Matacedor yi Kal TOALY THY odeTépav éyovtas 
avTOvOLOUS oixely, oTparevoat Te pndéva TOTE 
aSiKos em avTOUS und emt dovreta: el O€ 117, 
a LUveLy Tous TApovTas Evppaxous KaTa Ovva wy. 
TAGE MEV api TAaTépEs Ob UMETEPOL €docav apeThs 
évexa Kal tpoOvpias THs ev éxelvols Tois KLVOU- 
vous ryevOpevns, tpsis. dé TavavTia Spare pera 
yap On Bator TOV jpiy ex Ola rev éml dovheig TH 
7 LeTEPA TKETE. pdpTupas de Geos TOUS TE 
opkiovs TOTE yevouevous TOLOUMEVOL Kal TOUS Due- 
Tépous TaTpwous Kal HueTépous eyywplous, rE- 
youev vpiv yhv thy IIdataitda pr) adixeiv nde 


2 +d Sedrepoy in the MSS.; 7d deleted by Poppo. 
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happened in the winter, and so ended the second 4303.4 
year of this war of which Thucydides wrote the 
history. : a | 

LXXI. In the ensuing summer the Peloponnesians ~~~ 
and their allies did not invade Attica, but made an ~ 
expedition against Plataea. Their leader was Archi- 
damus son of Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, and when he had encamped his army he 
was about to ravage the land; but the Plataeans 
straightway sent envoys to him, who spoke as 
follows : 

“ Archidamus and Lacedaemonians, you are acting 
unjustly, and in a manner unworthy either of your- 
selves or of the fathers from whom you are sprung, 
when you invade the territory of the Plataeans. 
For Pausanias son of Cleombrotus, the Lacedae- 

~monian, when he had freed Hellas from the Persians, 
together with such of the Hellenes as chose to share 
the danger of the battle! that took place in our 
territory, offered sacrifice in the market-place of the 
Plataeans to Zeus Eleutherius, and calling together 
all the allies restored to the Plataeans their land and 
city to hold and inhabit in independence, and no 
one was ever to march against them unjustly or for 
their enslavement; but in that case the allies then 
present were to defend them with all their might. 
These privileges your fathers granted to us on 
account of the valour and zeal we displayed amid 
those dangers, but you do the very contrary; for 
with the Thebans, our bitterest enemies, you are 
come to enslave us. But calling to witness the gods 
in whose names we then swore and the gods of your 
fathers and of our country, we say to you, wrong not 
the land of Plataea nor violate your oaths, but suffer 

1 The battle of Plataea, 479 B.c. 
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mapaBaive tovs SpKous, éav 8é oixeiv avtovo- 
fous KaOatep Ilavoavias édixaiwoev.” 

LXXII. Tocatta eitovtay tov Lndatacov 
"Apyidapos troNaBwv eltrev: 

“* Aixata NéyeTe, @ avdpes LAataris, Hv Toute 
omota Tots Aovyous. Kabarep yap Uaveavias tiv 
TApEOWKEV, AUTOL TE avTovopetae Kal TOUS an- 
ous EvvehevOepodte 6 ocoL HETATXOVTES TOV TOTE 
KLVOUV@Y Upiv TE Evvepocay Kal etal vov oT 
’AOnvatois, TapacKkevn S€ Toonde Kal TrOAELOS 
ryeyevnTau auTav évexa eal TOV addov ehevdepa- 
EWS. nS padiara ev pETaaXovTES Kal aural 
éupelvate Tols dpxois* et 5é mn, amep Kal ™ po- 
TEpoOV 707 T povkaher ducla, novxiav GyeTe VELO- 
[EVOL Ta vpéTepa avTav, Kal éoTe poe pel 
éTépav, déverOe Oé aporepous pirous, emt TONE- 
ho dé poeTepous. Kal TASE 7) jpiv dpKécet.” 

bev ‘Apxisapos Toc atta eimrev' ot O€ 
TAatarov m peo Bers axovoavTes tadta éo7ndOov 
€s THY TOMY, Kal TO THO EL Ta pnOévta Kowo- 
TAVTES amex pivavTo avT@ 6TL advvata opiouw 
ein Trotety a Tpoxaneirat avev "AO nvatov (wraides 
yap opav Kal yuvaixes Tap exelvous elev), dedrévae 
6€ Kal wepl TH TWaon TodEL py KElVOV aTox@pn- 
cdvtav “AOnvaios édOdvtes odiow ovdx émutpé- 
Twa, % OnBaior, ws EvopKot ovTes Kara TO 
apudorépous déxe Oat, aves odhav THY TOMY 
Telpag wor kataraBeiv. o 5€ Oapovvwv adtods 
7 pos TavTa en’ 
““Yueis 6€ mod pev Kal oikias Hutv Tapaoote 


1 Omitted by Hunde, with Lex. Vindob. 
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us to live independent, according as Pausanias granted 
that to us as our right.” 

LXXII. When the Plataeans had so spoken, Archi- 
damus answered and said: 

«What you say is just, men of Plataea, if what 
you do is consistent with your words. For according 
as Pausanias bestowed that privilege upon you, so 
do you assert your own independence and help us to 
set free the others also who, having shared in the 
dangers of that time, swore the same oaths with you, 
and are now in subjection to the Athenians; for it is 
to recover their freedom and that of the rest that 
these great preparations for war have been made. 
Therein you should take part, if possible, and your- 
selves abide by the oaths; otherwise keep quiet, as 
we have already proposed, continuing to enjoy your 
own possessions ; take part with neither side, receive 
both sides as friends but for hostile purposes neither. 
And this will be satisfactory to us.” 

Thus spoke Archidamus ; and the Plataean envoys, 
on hearing him, went into the city, and after reporting 
to the people what had been said, answered him, that 
it was impossible for them to do what he proposed 
without the consent of the Athenians—for their 
children and wives were in Athens'—adding that 
they feared for the very existence of the state; for 
after the departure of the Lacedaemonians the 
Athenians would come and veto the plan, or else 
the Thebans, claiming that they were included in 
the stipulations about receiving both sides, would try 
again to seize their city. But he, endeavouring to 
reassure them with regard to these matters, said : 

“You need only consign the city and your houses 


tof. ch. vi. 4. 
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to us, the Lacedaemonians, pointing out to us the 
boundaries of your land and telling us the number 
of your trees and whatever else can be numbered; 
then as for yourselves migrate to whatever place you 
please, remaining there while the war lasts; but as 
soon as the war is over we will give back to you 
whatever we have received ; until then we will hold 
it all in trust, working the land and paying you 
whatever rent will satisfy you.” 

LXXIII. With this answer the Plataean envoys 
went again into the city, and after they had conferred 
with the people replied that they wished first to 
communicate his proposals to the Athenians, and if 
they could gain their consent would do what he 
proposed; but meanwhile they requested him to 
grant them a truce and not to ravage the land. And 
so he made a truce for the number of days within 
which their representatives could be expected to go 
and return, and did not lay waste their land. But 
the Plataean envoys went to the Athenians and after 
consulting with them returned with the following 
message to the people at home: “ The Athenians as- 
sure you, Plataeans, that as in times past, since you 
became their allies,! they have never on any occasion 
deserted you when you were being wronged, so now 
they will not suffer you to be wronged, but will assist 
you with all their might. They therefore adjure 
you, by the oaths which your fathers swore, not to 
break off the alliance.” 

LXXIV. When the envoys reported this answer, 
the Plataeans determined not to betray the Athenians, 
but to endure even to see their lands laid waste, if 
need be, and to suffer whatever else might happen ; 


2 About 520 B.c, cf. m1. lxviii. 5. 
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1 Added by Classen. 
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further, that no one should thereafter leave the city, 
but that the answer should be given from the walls 
that they found it impossible to do what the Lace- 
daemonians proposed. And when they had made 
answer, thereupon king Archidamus first stood forth 
calling the gods and heroes of the country to witness 
in the following words: “Ye gods and heroes who 
protect the land of Plataea, be our witnesses that 
we did no wrong in the beginning, but only after the 
Plataeans first abandoned the oath we all swore did 
we come against this land, where our fathers, in- 
voking you in their prayers, conquered the Persians, 
and which you made auspicious for the Hellenes 
to fight in, and that now also, if we take any 
measures, we shall be guilty of no wrong; for though 
we have made them many reasonable proposals we 
have failed. Grant therefore your consent, that 
those be punished for the wrong who first began it, 
and that those obtain their revenge who are seeking 
to exact it lawfully.” 

LXXV. After this appeal to the gods he began 
hostilities. In the first place the Lacedaemonians, 
using the trees which they had cut down, built a 
stockade round Plataea, that in future no one might 
leave the place; then they began raising a mound 
against the town, hoping that with so large an army 
at work this would be the speediest way of taking it. 
So they cut timber on Cithaeron and built a structure 
alongside the mound on either side of it, laying the 
logs like lattice-work! to form a sort of wall, that 
the mound might not spread too much. Then they 


1 A frame was made like lattice-work or mat-work, the 
timbers crossing each other at right angles (+£). 
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1 With ABEFM and Suid. MHude reads, with CG, of 


tevayol xal éxaoTns woAews <ol> épecTares, 
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brought and threw into the space wood and stones 
and earth and anything else which when thrown on 
would serve to build up the mound. And for seventy 
days and nights continuously they kept on raising 
the mound, divided into relays, so that while some 
were carrying others might take sleep and food ; and 
the Lacedaemonian commanders of auxiliaries to- 
gether with the officers in charge of the contingents 
from the several cities kept them at their task. But 
the Plataeans, seeing the mound rising, put together 
a framework of wood which they set on top of their 
own wall at the point’ where the mound was being 
constructed, and inside this frame they put bricks 
which they took from the neighbouring houses. The 
timbers served to hold the bricks together, pre- 
venting the structure from becoming weak as it 
attained height, and they were protected by coverings 
of skins and hides, so that the workmen and wood- 
work might be safe and shielded from incendiary 
arrows. The wall was mounting to a great height, 
and the opposing mound was rising with equal speed, 
when the Plataeans thought of a new expedient. 
They made an opening in that part of the city wall 
where the mound came into contact with it, and 
began to draw the earth in. 

LXXVI. But the Peloponnesians became aware of 
this, and threw into the breach clay packed in reed- 
mats that it might not filter through like the loose 
earth and be carried away. But the _ besieged, 
thwarted in this direction, gave up that plan and 
dug a mine from the town, and, guessing when they 
had got beneath the mound, once more began to 
draw away the earth to their side, this time from 
underneath; and for a long time they worked 
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unnoticed by those outside, so that in spite of what 
they heaped on these made less progress, because 
their mound, as it was sapped from below, constantly 
kept settling down into the hollow space. But fear- 
ing that even so they would not be able to hold out, 
few as they were against a multitude, they devised 
this further expedient: they stopped working on the 
high structure opposite the mound, and starting at 
the low part of the wall on either side of it they 
began building a crescent-shaped rampart on the 
inward or city side of it, in order that, if the high 
wall should be taken, this might offer resistance ; the 
enemy would thus have to raise a second mound to 
oppose the new rampart, and as they advanced and 
came inside the crescent they would not only have 
their labour twice over, but would also be more 
exposed to attack on both sides. But the Pelopon- 
nesians, while going on with their mound, also brought 
up engines against the city: one was moved forward 
over the mound, and shook down a great part of 
the high structure, terrifying the Plataeans, while 
others were brought to bear at different parts of 
the wall. But the Plataeans threw nooses over these 
and pulled them up. They also suspended great 
beams by long iron chains attached at either end to 
two poles which rested on the wall and extended 
over it; then they hauled up the beams at right 
angles! to the battering-ram and when it was about 
to strike anywhere let go the beam by allowing the 
chains to run slack and not keeping hold of them; 
whereupon the beam would fall with a rush and 
break off the head of the battering-ram. 

LXXVII. After this, the Peloponnesians, seeing 
that their engines were doing no good and that the 
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counter-wall was keeping pace with the mound, 
and concluding that it was impracticable without 
more formidable means of attack to take the city, 
began to make preparations for throwing a wall 
about it. But before doing that they decided to 
try fire, in the hope that, if a wind should spring 
up, they might be able to set the city on fire, as 
it was not large; indeed, there was no expedient 
they did not consider, that they might if possible 
reduce the city without the expense of a siege. 
Accordingly they brought faggots of brushwood and 
threw them down from the mound, first into the 
space between the wall and the mound; and then, 
since the space was soon filled up by the multi- 
tude of workers, they heaped faggots also as far 
into the city as they could reach from the height, 
and finally threw fire together with sulphur and 
pitch upon the wood and set it afire. And a 
conflagration arose greater than any one had ever 
seen up to that time, kindled, I mean, by the 
hand of man; for in times past in the moun- 
tains when dry branches have been rubbed against 
each other a forest has caught fire spontaneously 
therefrom and produced a conflagration. And this 
fire was not only a great one, but also very nearly 
destroyed the Plataeans after they had escaped all 
earlier perils; for in a large part of the city it was 
not possible to get near the fire, and if on top of 
that a breeze had sprung up blowing toward the city, 
which was precisely what the enemy were hoping 
for, the Plataeans would not have escaped. But as 
it was, this also is said to have happened—a heavy 
thunder-shower came on and quenched the flames, 
and so the danger was checked. 
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LXXVII1. When the Peloponnesians had failed in 
this attempt also, they dismissed the larger part of 
their army, leaving only a portion of it, and proceeded 
to throw a wall around the city, apportioning the 
space to the several cities; and there were ditches 
both inside and outside the wall, out of which they 
had taken the clay for the bricks. And when the 
wall was entirely finished about the time of the 
rising of Arcturus,! they left a guard to watch one 
half of the wall (the Thebans guarded the other 
half), and withdrew the main army, the troops dis- 
persing to their several cities. But the Plataeans 
had previously had their children and wives, as well 
as the oldest men and the unserviceable part of the 
population, removed to Athens, and the men left be- 
hind to undergo the siege were only four hundred of 
their own number and eighty Athenians, besides one 
hundred and ten women to prepare the food. This 
was the number all told when the siege began, and 
there was no one else within the walls, slave or free- 
man. Such were the conditions under which the 
siege of the Plataeans was established. 

LXXIX. During the same summer, when the corn 
was in full ear,? while the expedition against Plataea 
was in progress, the Athenians with two thousand 
hoplites of their own and two hundred cavalry 
marched against the Chalcidians in Thrace and the 
Bottiaeans, under the command of Xenophon son of 
Euripides and two others. And coming to Spartolus 
in Bottice they destroyed the grain. It was be- 
lieved, moreover, that the city would be delivered 
over to them by a party inside the town which was 


1 About the middle of September. 
* In the month of May. 
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negotiating with them; but the opposite faction 
forestalled this by sending word to Olynthus, and 
some hoplites and other troops arrived to garrison the 
place. Now when these made a sally from Spartolus, 
the Athenians were drawn into a battle with them 
under the very walls of the city, and although the 
hoplites of the Chalcidians and some mercenaries 
with them were defeated by the Athenians and re- 
treated into Spartolus, the cavalry of the Chalcidians 
and the light-armed troops defeated the Athenian 
cavalry and light-troops; for the Athenians had a few 
targeteers from the land called Crousis,! and just after 
the battle was over another force of targeteers came 
from Olynthus to the help of the garrison. And when 
the light-armed troops in Spartolus saw them, em- 
boldened by these accessions and because they had 
not been worsted before, they again, assisted by the 
Chalcidian cavalry and those who had newly come to 
their support, attacked the Athenians, who now fell 
back upon the two companies which they had left 
with their baggage. And whenever the Athenians 
advanced, they gave way, but when the Athenians 
retreated they kept close at their heels, hurling 
javelins at them. Then the Chalcidian cavalry, riding 
up, kept charging the Athenians wherever opportu- 
nity offered, and throwing them into utter panic 
routed them and pursued them to a great distance. 
The Athenians took refuge in Potidaea, and after- 
wards, having recovered their dead under a truce, 
returned to Athens with what remained of their 
army; and they had lost three hundred and thirty 


1 This is evidently a remark in explanation of the presence 
of light-troops with the Athenians, for there had come from 
Athens only heavy-armed infantry and cavalry ; ¢f. § 1 above. 
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men and all their generals. The Chalcidians and 
Bottiaeans set up a trophy, and then, after they had 
taken up their own dead, dispersed to their several 
Part: awe 

LXXX. During the same summer, not long after 
these events, the Ambraciots and Chaonians, wishing 
to subdue the whole of Acarnania and detach it 
from Athens, persuaded the Lacedaemonians to fit 
out a fleet from the countries of the Doric alliance 
and to send a thousand hoplites against Acarnania, 
saying that, if they joined forces with them, bringing 
ships and infantry, it would be an easy matter first 
to occupy Acarnania since the Acarnanians on! the 
seacoast would be unable to aid those inland, and 
then to make themselves masters of Zacynthus and 
Cephallenia also: after that the Athenians would no 
longer be able to sail round the Peloponnesus in the 
same way as before ; and there was a chance of taking 
Naupactus also. The Lacedaemonians agreed and at 
once despatched Cnemus, who was still admiral,? and 
the hoplites on a few ships, and sent round orders to 
the allied fleet to make their preparations and sail as 
soon as possible to Leucas. And the Corinthians were 
especially eager to support the enterprise of the 
Ambraciots, who were colonists of theirs. The con- 
tingent of the fleet to come from Corinth and Sicyon 
and the places in that quarter was still under pre- 
paration, but that from Leucas and Anactorium and 
Ambracia, arriving first, waited at Leucas. As for 
Cnemus and the thousand hoplites, as soon as they 
had succeeded in crossing over without being de- 
tected by Phormio, who was in command of the 


1 ¢.e. because of the presence of the Peloponnesian fleet 
along their coast. = of. ch. lxvi. 2. 
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twenty Athenian ships that were on guard off Nau- 
pactus,! they began at once to prepare for the ex- 
pedition by land. He had with him, of Hellenic 
troops, some Ambraciots, Anactorians and Leuca- 
dians, and the thousand Peloponnesians whom he 
himself brought; of barbarians, a thousand Chao- 
nians, who, having no king, were led by Photius and 
Nicanor of the ruling clan who had the annual presi- 
dency. With the Chaonian contingent were also some 
Thesprotians, who likewise have no king. A force 
of Molossians and Atintanians were led by Saby- 
linthus, the guardian of king Tharyps, who was still 
a boy, and of Paravaeans by their king, Oroedus. 
With the Paravaeans were a thousand Orestians 
whose king, Antiochus, had entrusted them to 
Oroedus. And Perdiccas also sent, without the 
knowledge of the Athenians, a thousand Macedo- 
nians, who arrived too late. With this army Cnemus 
set out, not waiting for the fleet from Corinth; and 
as they passed through the territory of Argos? they 
sacked Limnaea, an unwalled village. Finally they 
arrived at Stratus, the largest city of Acarnania, 
thinking that if they could take this first, the other 
places would readily come over to them. 

LXXXI. Now when the Acarnanians perceived 
that a large army had invaded them by land and 
that the enemy would soon be at hand with a fleet 
by sea as well, they did not attempt combined re- 
sistance, but guarding severally their own possessions 
they sent to Phormio urging him to aid them. But 
he said that he could not leave Naupactus unpro- 
tected, as a hostile fleet was about to sail from 
Corinth. Meanwhile the Peloponnesians and their 


1 of. ch. lxix. 1. # Amphilochian Argos; cf. ch. Ixviii. 1. 
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allies, dividing their troops into three divisions, 
advanced towards the city of the Stratians, their 
purpose being to encamp near by, and then, if they 
could not prevail upon them by parleying, to assault 
the wall. As they advanced, the centre was held by 
the Chaonians and the other barbarians, while on 
their right were the Leucadians and Anactorians 
and those who accompanied them, and on the left 
Cnemus with his Peloponnesians and the Ambraciots ; 
and the divisions were far apart from each other, 
sometimes, not even in sight. And the Hellenic 
troops as they advanced maintained their ranks and 
were on their guard until they encamped in a suit- 
able place; but the Chaonians, who were not only 
confident of themselves but were also recognised as 
very excellent fighting men by the inhabitants of 
that part of the mainland, did not halt to make 
camp, but advanced with a rush along with the other 
barbarians, thinking that they could take the town 
at the first assault, and thus gain the glory for them- 
selves. But the Stratians noticed that they were 
still advancing, and thinking that, if they could 
overcome them while isolated, the Hellenes would 
no longer be as ready to attack them, set ambushes 
in the outskirts of the town, and as soon as the 
barbarians were close at hand, closed in upon them 
from the city and from the ambushes and fell upon 
them. Thrown into a panic, many of the Chaonians 
were slain, and the other barbarians, seeing them 
give way, no longer held their ground, but took to 
flight. But neither of the Hellenic divisions was 
aware of the battle, because their allies had gone far 
ahead of them, and they thought that they were 
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pressing on in order to find a camp. But when the 
barbarians in their flight broke in upon them, they 
took them in and uniting their two divisions kept 
quiet there during the day, the Stratians not coming 
to close quarters with them, because the rest of the 
Acarnanians had not yet come to their support, but 
using their slings against them from a distance and 
distressing them ; for it was not possible for them to 
stir without armour; and indeed the Acarnanians are 
famous for their excellence in the use of the sling. 
LXXXII. But when night came on, Cnemus hastily 
retreated with his army to the river Anapus, which 
is eighty stadia distant from Stratus, and on the 
following day took up his dead under a truce; and 
since the Oeniadae had joined his expedition in token 
of their friendly feelings, he withdrew to their 
country before the combined forces of the Acar- 
nanians had arrived, and from there they returned 
severally to their homes. As for the Stratians, they 
set up a trophy of their battle with the barbarians. 
LXXXIII. Meanwhile the fleet from Corinth and 
from the other allies on the Crisaean Gulf, which 
was to have joined Cnemus in order to prevent the 
Acarnanians on the sea-coast from aiding those in the 
interior, did not arrive, but was obliged, about the 
day of the battle at Stratus, to fight with Phormio 
and the twenty Athenian ships which were on guard 
at Naupactus. For Phormio was watching them as 
they sailed along the coast out of the gulf, pre- 
ferring to attack them in the open water. Now the 
Corinthians and their allies on their way to Acarnania 
were not equipped for fighting at sea, but rather for 
operations on land, and they had no idea that the 
Athenians with their twenty ships would dare to 
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1 Bloomfield’s correction for ipopuioauevar of the MSS. 


1 Or, retaining bpopuioaduevor, ‘‘they had tried to anchor 
under cover of night, but had been detected.” 
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bring on an engagement with their own forty-seven. 
When, however, they saw that the Athenians kept 
sailing along the opposite coast as long as they them- 
selves continued to skirt the southern shore, and 
when, as they attempted to cross from Patrae in 
Achaia to the mainland opposite, making for Acar- 
nania, they observed that the Athenians were bearing 
down upon them from Chalcis and the river Evenus, 
and finally when, during the night, they had tried to 
slip their moorings! and get away but had been 
detected, under these circumstances they were forced 
to fight in the middle of the channel.? Their fleet 
was commanded by generals from the several states 
which contributed contingents, the Corinthian squad- 
ron by Machaon, Isocrates, and Agatharchidas. The 
Peloponnesians drew up their ships in as large a 
circle as they could without allowing the enemy an 
opportunity to break through,’ prows outward, sterns 
inward ; and inside the circle they placed the light 
boats which accompanied them, and also five of their 
swiftest ships, in order that they might have only a 
short distance to sail out and bring support at any 
point where the enemy attacked. 

LXXXIV. As for the Athenians, drawn up in 
single column they kept sailing round the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet in a circle, hemming it into a narrower 
and narrower space, always just grazing by and 
giving the impression that they would charge at any 
moment. But orders had been given by Phormio 
not to attack until he should give the signal; for he 
hoped that the enemy’s ships would not keep in line, 

2 7.e. in the open water between Patrae and the mouth of 
the Evenus, as opposed to the regions along the shore of the 


Gulf, where their fleet might run into a harbour. 
3 See note ont. xlix. 3. 
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like infantry on land, but would fall foul of one 
another, and also be thrown into confusion by the 
small boats, and then if the breeze for which he was 
waiting while he sailed round, which usually blew 
from the gulf towards dawn, should spring up, they 
would not remain steady for any length of time. As 
for the attack, he thought that was in his power 
whenever he chose, since his ships were better 
sailers, and that then was the most favourable 
moment for it. So when the wind began to come 
up, and the ships, already hemmed in a narrow 
space, were being thrown into confusion both by the 
violence of the wind and the pressure of the small 
boats, when ship was dashing against ship and the 
crews were trying to push them apart with poles, all 
the while keeping up such shouts and warning 
cries and abuse of one another that they could not 
hear either the word of command or the coxswains’ 
calls, and, finally, when the inexperienced rowers, 
unable to get their oars clear of the water in a heavy 
sea, were rendering the ships less obedient to the 
helmsmen, then at this critical moment Phormio 
gave the signal. Thereupon the Athenians fell upon 
them; first they sank one of the admirals’ ships, 
and then destroyed the rest as well wherever they 
came upon them, reducing them to such straits that 
in their confusion no one turned for defence, but 
all fled to Patrae and Dyme in Achaia. But the 
Athenians gave chase, and after they had captured 
twelve ships and had taken on board most of their 
crews sailed away to Molycreum; then they set up a 
trophy on Rhium, dedicated a ship to Poseidon, and 
returned to Naupactus. The Peloponnesians also 
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sailed away immediately with the ships that were 
left, proceeding from Dyme and Patrae along the 
coast to Cyllene, the shipyard of the Eleans; and 
Cnemus likewise, coming from Leucas together with 
the ships from that quarter! which were to have 
joined the Corinthian fleet, came to Cyllene after the 
battle at Stratus, 

LXXXV. The Lacedaemonians now sent to the 
fleet Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophron as ad- 
visers to Cnemus, directing them to make better 
preparation for another sea-fight, and not to be 
driven off the sea by a few ships. For the issue of 
the recent battle seemed to them utterly incompre- 
hensible, especially since this was their first attempt 
at a sea-fight, and they could not believe that their 
fleet was so greatly inferior, but thought that there 
had been cowardice somewhere, failing to take into 
account the long experience of the Athenians as 
compared with their own brief practice. In a rage, 
then, they dispatched the advisers. And these on 
their arrival, acting in conjunction with Cnemus, 
sent round a call to the allied cities for additional 
ships, and set about equipping those already at hand, 
with a view to a sea-fight. And Phormio on his 
part sent messengers to Athens to give information 
of the enemy’s preparations and to tell about the 
battle which they had won, urging them also to send 
to him speedily as many ships as possible, since 
there was always a prospect that a battle might be 
fought any day. So they sent him twenty ships, 
but gave the commander in charge of them special 
orders to sail first to Crete. For Nicias, a Cretan of 
Gortys, who was a proxenus? of theirs, persuaded 


1 The contingents from Leucas, Anactorium, and Am- 
bracia, ch. lxxx. 2, 3. 2 See ch. xxix. 1, note. 419 
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them to sail against Cydonia, a hostile town, promis- 
ing to bring it over to the Athenians; but he was 
really asking them to intervene to gratify the people 
of Polichne, who are neighbours of the Cydonians. 
So the officer in charge took the ships, went to 
Crete, and helped the Polichnitans to ravage the 
lands of the Cydonians, and by reason of winds and 
stress of weather wasted not a little time. 
LXXXVI. Meantime, while the Athenians were 
detained in Crete, the Peloponnesians at Cyllene, 
equipped and ready for a battle, sailed along the 
coast to Panormus in Achaia, where the land-forces 
of the Peloponnesians had come to their support. 
And Phormio also sailed along the coast to the 
Molycrian Rhium and anchored outside with the 
twenty ships with which he had fought before. 
This Rhium was friendly to the Athenians, and 
opposite is the other Rhium, that in the Pelopon- 
nesus; and the distance between them is about 
seven stadia by sea, constituting the mouth of the 
Crisaean Gulf. Accordingly the Peloponnesians, 
when they saw the Athenians come to anchor, like- 
wise anchored with seventy-seven ships at the Achaian 
Rhium, which is not far from Panormus, where their 
land-forces were. And for six or seven days they 
lay at anchor opposite one another, practising and 
preparing for battle, the one side resolved not to 
sail outside the two Rhia into the open water, fear- 
ing a recurrence of their disaster, the other not to 
sail into the straits, thinking that fighting in a 
narrow space was in the enemy’s favour. At last 
Cnemus and Brasidas and the other Peloponnesian 
commanders, wishing to bring on the engagement 
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1 Hude writes épovs and deletes avdpelous (with Badham). 
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soon, before reinforcements came from Athens, first 
called their soldiers together, and seeing that most 
of them were frightened on account of their previous 
defeat and not eager for battle, encouraged them 
and spoke as follows : 

LXXXVII. “The recent sea-fight, Peloponne- 
sians, if possibly it has caused any man among 
you to be afraid of the one before us, affords no 
just grounds for your alarm. For our preparation 
was deficient, as you know, and the object of our 
voyage was not so much to fight at sea as operations 
on land; and it happened, furthermore, that not a 
few of the chances of war were against us, and 
doubtless also our inexperience had something to do 
with our failure in the first sea-fight. It was not 
then our cowardice that brought about defeat, nor 
is it right that the spirit, which force cannot con- 
quer, but which has in it something defiant, should 
be dulled and blunted by the outcome of mere 
chance ; rather you ought to reflect that although 
men may suffer reverse in their fortunes, yet in 
their spirit brave men are rightly considered always 
brave, and when courage is present no inexperience 
can properly be urged as an excuse for being cowards 
under any circumstances. And, after all, your inex- 
perience is more than counterbalanced by your 
superiority in daring; and though the enemy’s skill, 
which you particularly dread, will indeed, so long as 
bravery goes with it, have the presence of mind. in 
the moment of danger to put into effect the lessons 
it has learned, yet without valour no amount of 
proficiency avails against such dangers. For fear 
drives presence of mind away, and skill without 
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intrepidity is of no avail. Therefore, against their 
greater experience set your greater daring, and 
against the fear caused by your defeat set the 
accident of your being at the moment unprepared. 
You have the advantage, both in number of ships 
and in fighting close to the land, which is friendly 
to us, and you are supported by hoplites; and victory 
is generally on the side of those who are the more 
numerous and better prepared. There is accordingly 
not a single reason that we can find why we should 
fail; and as to our earlier mistakes, the very fact 
that they were made will teach us a lesson. Be of 
good courage, then, and let each man, both helms- 
man and sailor, follow our lead as best he can, not 
leaving the post to which he may be assigned. We 
shall prepare for the attack at least as well as your 
former commanders, and shall give no one an excuse 
to act like a coward; but if anyone should be in- 
clined that way, he shall be punished with the pen- 
alty he deserves, while the brave shall be honoured 
with rewards such as befit their valour.” 

LXXXVIJI. With such words the Peloponnesian 
commanders encouraged their men. But Phormio, 
being himself also uneasy about the apprehension 
felt by his troops, and observing that they were 
gathering in knots amongst themselves in alarm at 
the superior number of the enemy’s ships, wished 
to call them together in order to hearten them and 
make an exhortation to suit the present emergency. 
For in the past he had always told them, by way of 
bracing their minds, that there was no number of 
ships, however great, whose attack men such as they 
could not withstand ; and his sailors had long since 
held among themselves the conviction that they, 
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being Athenians, must never give ground before any 
number of Peloponnesian ships. But at this time, 
seeing that they were dispirited by what they saw 
before their eyes, and wishing to remind them of 
their old-time confidence, he called them together 
and spoke as follows: 

LXXXIX. “Observing that you have become 
alarmed, soldiers, at the numbers of the enemy, I 
have called you together, because I do not want you 
to be in dread of imaginary dangers. For, in the 
first place, it is just because these men have been 
beaten before, and do not even themselves believe 
that they are a match for us, that they have provided 
themselves with this large and disproportionate num- 
ber of ships; then, too, as regards their courage,— 
the thing on which they chiefly rely when they 
come against us, as if it were their peculiar pro- 
vince to be brave,—the only reasonable ground 
they have for confidence is that their experience in 
fighting on land has generally brought them success, 
and so they think this will achieve the same result 
for them at sea as well. But in all reason the ad- 
vantage to-day will rather be ours, if they on their 
side have it on land; for in valour assuredly they 
are nowise superior, but we are both more confident 
just as in any way we have more experience. 
Besides, since the Lacedaemonians lead their allies 
for their own glory, the majority of them have to 
be dragged into battle against their will, for other- 
wise they would never, after their decisive defeat, 
have attempted to fight a second time at sea. 
Hence you need not fear their daring. On the 
contrary, you inspire in them a dread far greater 
and better justified, both because you have already 
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defeated them and because they think that you 
would not be facing them at all unless you ex- 
pected to achieve a result commensurate with the 
very great odds. For most men, when, like our 
present opponents, they are equal to their foes, rely 
more upon their strength when they advance to the 
attack than upon their resolution; whereas those 
who dare oppose them with greatly inferior num- 
bers, and at the same time without being compelled 
to do so, must possess in a high degree the quality 
of unwavering resolution. Taking all these things 
into consideration, our enemies have come to fear 
us more on account of what is amazing in our con- 
duct than they would if our preparations were less 
out of proportion to their own. Furthermore many 
an army has before now been overthrown by smaler 
numbers through its own want of experience, and 
some too through a deficiency of daring, and at this 
moment we can be charged with neither. As for 
the contest, I will not risk it in the gulf if I can 
help it, nor will I sail into the gulf. For I am 
aware that a confined space is not an advantage to a 
fleet of a few ships which are better sailers and 
have experienced crews, when it is opposed to a 
large number of ships which are badly managed. 
For one cannot charge properly upon an enemy ship 
to ram her side, through not having a clear view of 
her a long way off, nor can one retire at need when 
hard pressed; and there is no chance for such 
manoeuvres as breaking through the line or whirl- 
ing around to ram, though these are precisely the 
proper tactics of fast sailing ships, but the sea-fight 
would have to be turned into a land-battle, and in 
that case it is the larger fleet that wins. For these 
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Tas vaus, mapa? THY EauT@v yi éow ents TOU 
KONTOU beEv@ KEpa HYOULEVO, OoTEp Kal @ppyouv" 
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Omws, Eb dpa vopioas él THY Navraxtov avtous 
mreiv 0 Dopuiwv Kal avtos émiBonOav tavTn 
1 Hude reads roAenlwy, with C. 


2 With CG; the other MSS. and the Schol. ézi, 
8 Hude deletes evi, after Kriiger. 





1 In the first sea-fight the Peloponnesians had forty- 
seven ships (ch. lxxxill. 3) against Phormio’s twenty (ch. 
lxxxiii. 1); in the second battle the Peloponnesians had 
seventy-seven ships (ch. lxxxvi. 4). Since the Pelopon- 
nesians lost twelve ships in the first battle (ch. lxxxiv, 4), 
the expression ‘‘ most of them” is not quite exact here, 
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matters, however, I shall make provision to the best 
of my ability. As for you, keep good order, stay 
near your ships, give heed sharply to the word of 
command, especially since the two fleets are at 
watch so near one another; and when it comes to 
action, regard discipline and silence, which are 
generally advantageous in warfare, but especially 
so at sea, as all important, and ward off the enemy 
yonder in a manner worthy of your past exploits. 
The contest is a momentous one for you—whether 
you are to shatter the hopes which the Peloponnesians 
have in their fleet, or to bring closer home to the 
Athenians their fear about the sea. Once more I 
remind you that you have beaten most of them? 
already ; and when men have once suffered defeat, 
their spirit is never the same as before if they are 
called upon to face the same dangers.” 

XC. Such were the words with which Phormio 
also encouraged his men. And the Peloponnesians, 
when the Athenians did not sail into the gulf and 
the narrows to meet them, wished to draw them 
in against their will; so they put out to sea at 
dawn, and, after lining up their ships four deep,? 
sailed along their own shore towards the inner part 
of the gulf, in the same order as they had lain at 
anchor,’ their right wing leading the way.4 Upon 
their right wing they had placed their twenty 
best sailing ships, in order that, if Phormio got 
the impression that their objective was Naupactus 

2 Or, as some take it, ‘‘ in a column four abreast.” 

$ Only now the four ships which had lain at anchor one 
behind the other sailed, after the turn to the right, abreast. 

* Or, retaining én) instead of rapa, ‘‘ after lining up their 


ships four deep against their own shore (t.e. with it at their 
backs), sailed toward the inner part of the gulf.. ..” 
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and should, following the coast, sail in that direc- 
tion to its aid, the Athenians might not be able 
to escape their attack by sailing outside their wing, 
but might be enveloped by these ships. Now he 
did just what they expected him to do; when he 
saw them put to sea, fearing for the safety of the 
place, which was unprotected, he reluctantly and 
in haste embarked his crews and sailed along the 
coast, the Messenian army moving along the shore 
to support him. And when the Peloponnesians 
saw that they were skirting the coast in single 
file and were already inside the gulf and close to 
shore, which was just what they most desired, at 
one signal they suddenly veered about, bore down 
with ships in line as fast as each could upon the 
Athenians, hoping to cut off all their ships. But 
eleven of these, which were in the lead, got past the 
Peloponnesian wing, as it swung round, and escaped 
into the open water; but the rest were overtaken, 
driven ashore as they attempted to escape, and dis- 
abled, and all the Athenians on them who did not 
succeed in swimming ashore were slain. Some of 
the ships they made fast to their own and proceeded to 
tow away empty—though they had already captured 
one with its crew—but some others, which were 
already in tow, were taken from them by the Mes- 
senians, who came to the rescue, rushed armed as 
they were into the sea, boarded the ships, and fought 
from their decks. 

XCI. In this quarter, then, the Peloponnesians 
were victorious and had disabled the Athenian ships ; 
but the twenty ships covering their right wing were 
pursuing the eleven Athenian ships which had got 
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past them as they swung round and had escaped 
into the open water. And all the eleven except one 
reached Naupactus ahead of them, and riding at 
anchor off the Temple of Apollo, prows outward, 
made ready to defend themselves if the enemy put 
in toward the shore to attack them. When the 
Peloponnesians came up they were singing the paean 
as they rowed as if they were victorious already, and 
one Leucadian ship, far ahead of the rest, was chasing 
the single Athenian ship which lagged behind. But, 
as it chanced, a merchantman was lying at anchor in 
deep water and this the Athenian ship succeeded in 
reaching first and, sailing round it, rammed the 
pursuing Leucadian vessel amidships and sank her. 
At this unexpected and amazing feat consternation 
fell upon the Peloponnesians, who were, moreover, 
pursuing in disorder because they had the upper 
hand ; on some of their ships the rowers sank their 
oars into the water and checked the headway of 
their vessels, intending to await the main body of 
their fleet—a serious mistake to make in the face of 
an enemy lying near and ready for the charge— 
while others, unfamiliar with the waters there, ran 
aground in the shallows. 

XCII. As for the Athenians, when they saw what 
was happening, they took courage, and at a single 
word of command gave a shout and dashed at them. 
But the Peloponnesians had made so many mistakes 
and were at present in such disorder, that, although 
they resisted a little while, they soon turned and 
fled to Panormus, whence they had put to sea. The 
Athenians gave chase, and not only captured the six 
ships that were nearest, but also recovered their own 
ships which the enemy had disabled in the beginning 
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of the fight near the shore and taken in tow; and 
of the men they killed some and took others alive. 
But Timocrates the Lacedaemonian, who was on 
board the Leucadian ship which was sunk near the 
merchantmen, slew himself when he saw that his 
ship was lost, and his body was washed up in the 
harbour of Naupactus. The Athenians now withdrew 
and set up a trophy at the place? from which they 
had set out and won the victory; and they took up 
their dead and such of the wrecked ships as were 
close to their own shore, giving back to the enemy 
under a truce those which belonged to them. But 
the Peloponnesians also set up, in token of victory, a 
trophy for the defeat of the ships which had been 
disabled near the shore. And the ships which they 
had taken they dedicated on the Achaean Rhium by 
the side of the trophy. And after this, fearing the 
reinforcements expected from Athens,” they sailed 
under cover of night into the Crisaean Gulf and 
to Corinth, all except the Leucadians. And not long 
after their retreat the twenty Athenian ships from 
Crete,* which were to have joined Phormio in time 
for the battle, arrived at Naupactus. And so the 
summer ended. 

XCIII. However, before dispersing the fleet which 
had retired to Corinth and the Crisaean Gulf, at the 
beginning of the winter Cnemus and Brasidas and 
the other Peloponnesian commanders, instigated by 
the Megarians, wished to make an attempt upon the 
Peiraeus, the port of Athens; for it was unguarded 
and unclosed, and quite naturally, since the Athen- 


1 The point is not certain; either near the Molycrian 
Rhium (ch. lxxxvi. 2), or off the Apollonium (ch. xci. 1). 
2 of. ch. Ixxxvi. 6, 3 of. ch. Ixxxv. 5. 
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és TOV Hecpard govto TOUS Tohepious éorremev- 
Kévat ON, ol & ev TO Tlerparet THY TE Lahapiva 
jphobat kal mapa opas bcov odx éaTelv avtous: 


1 So Hude, adopting Madvig’s conjecture & (for ov3’) and 
punctuating after roAujoa ay. 

2? Hude inserts ydp after gpovpiov, with van Herwerden, 
and includes in parentheses poovoiov. . . undév. 
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ians were decidedly superior at sea. And it was 
determined that each sailor, taking his oar and 
cushion and oar-loop, should go on foot from Corinth 
to the sea on the Athenian side and hastening to 
Megara should launch from the docks at Nisaea forty 
ships of theirs which chanced to be there, and then 
sail straight for the Peiraeus. For there was no 
fleet on guard in the harbour, nor was there any ex- 
pectation that the enemy would ever suddenly attack 
it in this way, since they would not dare such a 
thing openly, and if they should plan it secretly 
they would not fail to be detected in time. But 
once they had determined upon the scheme they set 
to work immediately. Reaching Nisaea at night 
they launched the ships and sailed, not now to the 
Peiraeus as they had intended, since they were ap- 
palled by the risk—and a wind, too, is said to have 
prevented them—but to the promontory of Salamis 
that looks towards Megara. ‘There was a fort here 
and a guard of three ships to prevent anything from 
entering or leaving the harbour of the Megarians. 
This fort they assaulted, towed away the triremes 
without their crews, and ravaged the rest of Salamis, 
falling on the inhabitants unawares. 

XCIV. Meanwhile fire-signals indicating a hostile 
attack were flashed to Athens, where a panic was 
caused as great as any in this war.! For the 
inhabitants of the city thought that the enemy 
had already entered the Peiraeus, and those of 
the Peiraeus that they had taken Salamis and 
were all but sailing into their own harbour—as 

1 This must refer to the so-called Decelean War (or last ten 
years of the Peloponnesian War), for in vil. xcvi. 1 we 


read that a panic occurred greater than any before (rots 
*AOnvalois .. . ExmAntis peylatn 5) Tay mpivy wapéorn). 
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>’ / \ A / n 
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Aapivos Ta Toa Kal avOpwTovs Kal relay 
AaBovtes Kal Tas TpEls vads éx TOD Bovddpou Tod 
, \ , $1:V>Aanliine , 9 try 
dpoupiov Kata Tayos émt THS Nucaias amém)eov 
€oTs yap & TL Kal ai vies avtovs bia ypovov 
kaGerxucbeicat Kal ovdév atéyoucar époBeour. 
/ a 
adixopevor O€ és Méyapa traruv éml THs KopivOov 
a > a 
ameyopnaoav teln of & “AOnvatos ovKéte Kata- 
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> 4 \ \ a \ 4 a fal 
avtol’ Kal peta TodTO dvrAakny dyn Tod Tepards 
al QA \ 3 lal / td 
faNXov TO OLTOY ETTOLOVYTO ALMEVwWY TE KANTEL 
\ yt 8 b] / 
Kal TH AAXAN ETrepEELa. 
XCV. ‘Td 5é rods adTovs ypovous, Tod yer- 
cal € 
B@vos TovToU apyopuévov, YTddrAKns Oo Typew 
"05 4 e a / > 4 > \ 
pvons, Opaxdv Bacirevs, éotpdtevoev ert 
Tlepdixcav tov ’AdeEdvdpov, Maxedovias Bact- 
Aéa, Kal ert Karxidéas tovs él Opaxns, dvo 
itocxérers THY ev Bovropevos avarrpaEat, THY 
5é avtos amododvar. & Te yap Llepdixxas atdTo 
g U _ = 4 / e x 
itor Komevos, et "APnvaios Te dvaddakerev EavTov 
2o's \ A / s \ f 
KAT apXas TO TOAEU@ TLEfopEevoy Kal Didirrov 
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indeed might easily have happened if the enemy 
had resolved that there should be no flinching; 
and no mere wind would have prevented them. 
But at dawn the Athenians hastened down to 
the Peiraeus with all their forces, launched ships, 
and embarking in haste and with much confusion 
sailed with the fleet to Salamis, setting their land- 
forces to guard the Peiraeus. The Peloponnesians 
had already overrun most of Salamis and had taken 
prisoners and booty and the three ships at the fort 
of Budorum, when they saw the relief expedition 
coming, whereupon they sailed in haste toward 
Nisaea; to some extent too there was apprehension 
about their own ships, which had not been drawn 
down into the sea for a long time and were anything 
but water-tight. On reaching Megara they with- 
drew on foot to Corinth, and the Athenians, finding 
them no longer at Salamis, likewise sailed back. 
After this they kept stricter guard over the Peiraeus, 
closing up the harbour! as well as taking other 
precautions. 

XCV. About the same time, at the beginning of 
this winter, Sitalces the Odrysian, a son of Teres, king 
of the Thracians, made an expedition against Perdiccas 
son of Alexander, king of Macedonia, and against the 
Chalcidians of Thrace, wishing to exact fulfilment of 
one promise and to make good another. For when 
Perdiccas was being hard pressed at the beginning 
of the war he had made Sitalces a promise on condition 
that he should reconcile him to the Athenians and 
should not bring back his brother Philip, who was 


1 i.e. by prolonging the walls at the entrance so as to leave 
only a narrow passage in the centre, which could be closed 
by a chain. 
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éGerovtal EvvnkorovOovv. aviortn dé Kat Aypia- 


1 és... ‘EAAnhomovtov deleted by Hude and others as not 
read by the Schol. (uéxp: @ardoons, ws tov Evfeivou mévtov 
kal tov ‘EAAnondvtov). Classen understands the Schol. to 
support the text reading. 
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hostile, to make him king; but Perdiccas would not 
fulfil his promise. On the other hand, Sitalces had 
made an agreement with the Athenians,! at the 
time he entered into the alliance with them, to bring 
to an end their war with the Chalcidians in Thrace. 
For both these reasons, then, he now began the in- 
vasion, and he took with him Philip’s son, Amyntas,? 
with a view to making him king of the Macedonians, 
as well as some Athenian envoys who had come to 
see him on this business, and Hagnon as com- 
mander?; for the Athenians were to furnish a fleet 
and as large an army as possible‘ for the war against 
the Chalcidians. 

XCVI. Sitalces, accordingly, beginning with the 
Odrysians, summoned to his standard, first the 
Thracians under his sway between the mountains 
Haemus® and Rhodope® and the sea,—as far as 
the shores of the Euxine and the Hellespont,— 
then, beyond Haemus, the Getae, and all the other 
tribes that are settled south of the river Ister? 
in the general direction of the seaboard of the 
Euxine sea; and the Getae and the people of 
that region are not only neighbours of the Scythians 
but are also equipped like them, all of them 
being mounted archers. And he summoned also 
many of the mountain Thracians who are independ- 
ent and wear short swords, who are called Dii, most 
of them inhabiting Rhodope; and some of these 
were won to his service by pay, while others came 
along as volunteers. He called out, further, the 

1 cf. ch. xxix. 4. 2 Philip died meanwhile. 

8 As commander of expected Athenian troops, which 
however failed to come (ch. ci. 1) 


* of. ch. oi. 1. 5 The modern Balkans. 
6 Now Despotodagh. 7 Danube. 
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1 of, in the MSS. before api(ero, deleted by Arnold. 


1 Paeonian tribes that dwelt in the mountain regions 
bordering on Macedonia, watered by the Upper Strymon 
and the Axius; most of them were afterwards subject to 
Macedonia. 
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Agrianians and Laeaeans, and all the other Paeonian 
tribes which were under his sway. These peoples 
were at the outer limits of his empire ; for the bounds 
of his empire extended, on the side towards the 
Paeonians, who are independent, as far as the 
Laeaean Paeonians and the river Strymon,? which 
flows from mount Scombrus through the country of 
the Agrianians and the Laeaeans. On the side to- 
ward the Triballi, who also are independent, the 
boundary is formed by the Treres and Tilataeans ; 
and these dwell to the north of Mount Scombrus and 
extend toward the west as far as the river Oscius.? 
This river has its source in the same mountains as 
the Nestus* and the Hebrus®—a mountain range of 
great extent and uninhabited that is adjacent to 
Rhodope. 

XCVII. Now the empire of the Odrysians® in 
respect to its size extended along the sea-coast from 
the city of Abdera to the Euxine Sea as far as the 
river Ister. This stretch of coast constitutes a 
voyage for a merchant-vessel, if the shortest course 
is taken and the wind keeps steady astern, of four 
days and as many nights; but the journey by land 
from Abdera to the Ister can be accomplished by an 
active man, taking the shortest route, in eleven 
days. Such was its extent on its seaboard; but 
inland the distance from Byzantium to the Laeaeans 
and the river Strymon—for this was its inland point 
farthest distant from the sea—it is possible for an 
active man to cover in thirteen days. As for the 
tribute which came in from the barbarian territory 
and from all the Hellenic cities over which the 


2 Now Struma. 3 Now Isker. 
4 Now Masta. 5 Now Maritza. 
§ Coinciding in the main with modern Bulgaria. 
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1 Nephew and successor of Sitalces ; ¢f. ch. ci. 5, 6 ; IV. ci. 5. 

2 £81,000, $388,800. 

8 Among the Persians the monarch gave rather than re- 
ceived presents: cf. Xen. Cyrop. VIII. ii. 7, diawéver Ett kal vor 
Tois BaciAevow 7 ToAvd«pla, 
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Odrysians acquired sway in the time of Seuthes 1— 
who, succeeding Sitalces on the throne, brought 
the revenues to their maximum—its value was about 
four hundred talents? in coin, and was paid in gold 
and silver; and gifts equal in value to the tribute, 
not only of gold and silver, but besides these all 
manner of stuffs, both embroidered and plain, and 
other articles for household use, were brought as 
offerings to the king, and not for him only, but also 
for the subordinate princes and nobles of the Odry- 
sians. For these kings had established a custom 
which was just the opposite of that prevailing in the 
kingdom of the Persians,? namely, to take rather 
than to give; indeed it was more disgraceful for a 
man not to give when asked than to ask and be 
refused. This custom was observed among the 
other Thracians also; but the Odrysian kings, as 
they were more powerful, followed it more exten- 
sively; indeed it was not possible to accomplish 
anything without giving gifts. Consequently the 
kingdom attained to a great degree of power. For 
of all the kingdoms in Europe between the Ionian 
Gulf and the Euxine Sea it was the greatest in 
revenue of money and in general prosperity; but 
as regards the strength and size of its army, it was 
distinctly inferior to the Scythian kingdom.* With 
that not only are the nations of Europe unable to 
compete, but even in Asia, nation against nation, 
there is none which can make a stand against the 
Scythians if they all act in concert. However, with 


‘ Contradicting Hdt. v. iii.: Opnlkwv 3& vos péyiordy ears 
peta ye Ivdovs ravtwy avOpadmwv ei de bm’ Evds Upxoito f) ppovéo 
Kata TwuTd, Guaxov 7 by en Kal moAAG KparioTov mavTwy 
COvéwy Kata yvouny Thy euhy. 
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reference to wise counsel and intelligence about the 
things that belong to the enrichment of life the 
Scythians are not to be compared with other nations. 

XCVIII. Such then was the extent of the country 
over which Sitalces ruled at the time when he was 
preparing his army. But when everything was 
ready, he set out for Macedonia, proceeding first 
through his own territory, then through the deso- 
late range of Cercine, which lies between the Sinti 
and Paeonians. And he passed over this mountain 
by the road which he himself had constructed before, 
when he made an expedition against the Paeonians, 
cutting a path through the forest. As his army 
crossed the mountain, leaving the country of the 
Odrysians, they had the Paeonians on the right 
and on the left the Sinti and Maedi; and when 
they came out on the other side they arrived at 
Doberus in Paeonia. On the march his army 
suffered no loss, except from sickness, but rather 
was augmented; for many of the independent 
Thracians joined the expedition unsummoned, in 
the hope of plunder, so that the whole number is 
said to have been not less than a hundred and fifty 
thousand, the greater part being infantry, about one- 
third cavalry. Of the cavalry the Odrysians them- 
selves furnished the largest contingent, and next to 
them the Getae; while of the infantry the sword- 
wearers, independent tribes that came down from 
Mount Rhodope, were the best fighters, the rest ot 
the army that followed, a miscellaneous horde, being 
formidable chiefly on account of its numbers. 

XCIX. So Sitalces’ army was being mustered at 
Doberus and preparing to pass over the mountain 
crest and descend upon lower Macedonia, of which 
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s x4 / b / 
Hv OTE DTAAKNS ETHEL. 
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Perdiceas was ruler. For the Macedonian race 
includes also the Lyncestians, Elimiotes, and other 
tribes of the upper country, which, though in alli- 
ance with the nearer Macedonians and subject to 
them, have kings of their own; but the country by 
the sea which is now called Macedonia, was first 
acquired and made their kingdom by Alexander, the 
father of Perdiccas, and his forefathers, who were 
originally Temenidae from Argos. They defeated 
and expelled from Pieria the Pierians, who after- 
wards took up their abode in Phagres and other 
places at the foot of Mount Pangaeus beyond the 
Strymon (and even to this day the district at the 
foot of Mount Pangaeus toward the sea is called 
the Pierian Valley), and also, from the country 
called Bottia, the Bottiaeans, who now dwell on the 
borders of the Chalcidians; they acquired, further, 
a narrow strip of Paeonia extending along the 
river Axius! from the interior to Pella and the sea; 
and beyond the Axius they possess the district as 
far as the Strymon which is called Mygdonia, 
having driven out the Edonians. Moreover, they 
expelled from the district now called Eordia the 
Eordians, most of whom were destroyed, but a small 
portion is settled in the neighbourhood of Physca; 
and also from Almopia the Almopians. These 
Macedonians also made themselves masters ot 
certain places, which they still hold, belonging to 
the other tribes, namely, of Anthemus, Grestonia, 
Bisaltia, as well as of a large part of Macedonia 
proper. But the whole is now called Macedonia, 
and Perdiccas son of Alexander was king when 
Sitalees made his invasion. 


1 Now Vardar. 
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\ 
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a > a , > , \ ¢ \ 
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> / ” \ = 6 / i | \ % 
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/ / \ iA \ iol v 
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= / . 7 e v an 
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lal b n / > / la \ > 

@paxay ex THs AoBnpov éo¢Bane TPATOV MeV €8 

tnv Diriwmov TpoTEepov ovcav apyny, Kal elrev 

Eiéopeviy pév kata xpatos, Toptuviay be Kai 

’ / \ yy yy / e , \ 

Ataddvtnv kal ddXa ATTA Ywpia oporoyia dia 

/ a a / 
thy Apuvytov didtav tpocywpovvta, Tov Didit- 
¢ \ 
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/ tay a Sh cD hs Pe 4 \ iS. \ 

ev, éreiv b€ ove EdvvavtTo. émecta Sé Kai és THY 

bY / , ‘ 2 ? 5 

Gdrnv Maxedoviay mpovywper THY ev apioTepa 

Tléxrns Kat Kuppov. éow 8 tovtwy és tH 
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/ \ , ee a 
te Muydoviay cai Tpnotwviay cai ’Av@epodvta 
/ al lol 
éSjouv. ot dé Maxedoves wef pev ovdé dvevoovv- 
\ 
To apvvecOar, imrmous S€ mpocpeTaTreuypdpevot 
\ lal a / 
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\ al 
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lal / 
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/ 
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1 +é, in the MSS. after ra, deleted by Haacke, 
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C. The Macedonians of this region, unable to 
defend themselves against so great an_ invading 
army, betook themselves to the strong places and 
fortresses that were in the country. These were 
not many; but subsequently Archelaus son of 
Perdiccas, when he became king,} built those that 
are now in the country, and cut straight roads, and 
in general organized his country for war by provid- 
ing cavalry, arms and other equipment beyond any- 
thing achieved by all the eight kings who preceded 
him. But the Thracian army, advancing from 
Doberus, invaded first the province which before 
had belonged to Philip, and took Idomene by storm ; 
but Gortynia, Atalanta, and some other places 
capitulated voluntarily out of friendship for Amyntas 
son of Philip, who accompanied Sitalces ; moreover 
they laid siege to Europus, but were unable to take 
it. Next they advanced into the other part of 
Macedonia, which is to the west of Pella and Cyr- 
rhus. Beyond these places, however, into Bottiaea 
and Pieria, they did not penetrate, but ravaged 
Mygdonia, Grestonia, and Anthemus. The Mace- 
donians, on the other hand, did not even think of 
defending themselves with infantry, but calling upon 
their allies in the interior for additional cavalry, 
though few against many, they dashed in among 
the Thracian army wherever they chose. And 
wherever they charged no one could withstand 
them, for they were good horsemen and protected 
by cuirasses ; but since they were constantly being 
hemmed in by superior numbers and found themselves 


1 413-399 p.c. He was as famous for the splendour and 
success of his reign as for the crimes by which he obtained 
the throne. 
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A A an 
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> A 4 \ » 4 66 \ B / 
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> / \ A vs \ an e \ , 
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ice > / \ \ € 
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/ / \ / a ef , 
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2 ~ A > / \ nw \ 
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a >] 
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\ / 
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> / »” @ Kab > € 6? > a Oe b] / "i 
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A cal , 
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imperilled by the horde that was many times 
their own number, they finally desisted, thinking 
that they were not strong enough to fight with the 
larger force. 

CI. Sitalees now began to hold parleys with 
Perdiccas about the matters for which he had under- 
taken the expedition; and since the Athenians 
(who did not believe that Sitalees would come, 
though they sent gifts and envoys to him) had not 
arrived with their promised fleet, he despatched 
part of his army into the territory of the Chalcidians 
and Bottiaeans, and shutting them up within their 
walls ravaged their lands. But while he was staying 
in the neighbourhood of these places, the peoples 
which dwell to the south—the Thessalians, the 
Magnesians and other subjects of the Thessalians, 
and the Hellenes as far south as Thermopylae— 
became frightened lest the host should come against 
them also, and so were making preparations. The 
same alarm was felt also by the Thracians who 
inhabit the plain beyond the Strymon to the north, 
that is, the Panaeans, Odomantians, Droans, and 
Dersaeans, independent tribes. He gave occasion 
also to a rumour which spread even to the Hellenes 
hostile to Athens, that the Thracians might be led 
on by the Athenians in accordance with the terms 
of their alliance and come against them too. But 
meanwhile Sitalces kept on ravaging at one and the 
same time Chalcidice, Bottice, and Macedonia; and 
then, since none of the original objects of his in- 
vasion was being accomplished, and his army was 
without food and was suffering from the winter, he 
was persuaded by Seuthes son of Sparadocus, a 
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nephew and next to him in power,! to go back home 
at once. Now Seuthes had been secretly won over 
by Perdiccas, who had promised to give him his 
sister in marriage and a dowry with her. So 
Sitalces yielded, and after a stay of only thirty days 
in all, eight of which had been spent among the 
Chalcidians, returned home with his army with all 
speed. And Perdiccas afterwards gave his sister 
Stratonice to Seuthes as he had promised. Such, 
then, is the history of the expedition of Sitalces. 
CII. During the same winter the Athenians in 
Naupactus, after the Peloponnesian fleet had been 
disbanded, made an expedition under the command 
of Phormio. They first skirted the coast in the 
direction of Astacus, and then, disembarking, in- 
vaded the interior of Acarnania with four hundred 
Athenian hoplites from the ships and four hundred 
Messenian. And after they had expelled from 
Stratus, Coronta, and other places such men as were 
regarded as disloyal, and had restored Cynes son of 
Theolytus to Coronta, they returned again to their 
ships. For it seemed impracticable in winter to 
make a campaign against Oeniadae, whose inhabi- 
tants alone of the Acarnanians were always hostile ; 
for the river Achelous, which rises in Mount Pindus 
and flows through the country of the Dolopians, 
Agraeans, and Amphilochians and then through the 
Acarnanian plain, passes by the city of Stratus high 
up the stream, but by Oeniadae empties into the 
sea, where it surrounds the city with marshes, thus 
rendering military operations there impossible in 
1 Sadocus, Sitalces’ own son, who had been received into 
Athenian citizenship (ch. xxix. 5; Ixvii. 2), must have died 


before this time. The nephew Seuthes succeeded to the 
throne in 424 B.0. (Iv. ci. 4). 
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1 Hude brackets 7d wh ocxedavvveGa, following Stahl. 
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winter by reason of the water. Besides, most of the 
Echinades islands lie opposite to Oeniadae at no great 
distance from the mouths of the Achelous, so that 
the river, which is large, keeps making fresh deposits 
of silt, and some of the islands have already become 
part of the mainland, and probably this will happen 
to all of them in no great while. For the stream is 
wide and deep and turbid, and the islands are close 
together and serve to bind to one another the bars 
as they are formed, preventing them from being 
broken up, since the islands lie, not in line, but 
irregularly, and do not allow straight channels for 
the water into the open sea. These islands are 
uninhabited and not large. There is a story that 
when Alcmaeon son of Amphiaraus was a wanderer 
after the murder of his mother,! Apollo directed him 
by oracle to inhabit this land, intimating that he 
would have no release from his fears until he should 
find and settle in a country which at the time he 
killed his mother had not yet been seen by the 
sun, and was not even land then, for all the rest 
of the earth had been polluted by him. And he, 
in his perplexity, at last, as the story goes, ob- 
served this sand-bar formed by the Achelous, and 
he surmised that during the long time he had been 
wandering since he had slain his mother enough 
land would have been silted up to support life in. 
So he settled there in the region of Oeniadae, 
founded a principality, and left to the country its 
name Acarnania, after that of his son Acarnan, 
Such is the tradition which we have received 
concerning Alcmaeon. 


1 Eriphyle. 
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CIII. The Athenians and Phormio set out from 
Acarnania and arrived at Naupactus, and later, at 
the beginning of spring, sailed back to Athens, 
bringing with them the captured ships and also the 
prisoners of free birth whom they had taken in the 
sea-fights. These were exchanged man for man. 
And this winter ended, concluding the third year of 
this war of which Thucydides wrote the history. 
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